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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY & SEASIDE. 


— 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each work can be had separately, price 66., of 
all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


HENRY WOOD. 
East Lynn. (95th Thousand.) 
The Channings (35th Thousand. ) 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 

The Master of Greylands. 

Verner’s Pride 


By MRS. 


Lord Oakburn’s Da 
Shadow of Ashlydya 
Oswald Cray. 


Edina. 
Pomeroy Abbey. 


By MISS AUSTEN. 
(The only Complete Edition.) 
Sense and Sensibility. 
Emma. 
Pride and 18 
Mansfield 


Par 
Northanger Abbe 
Lady Susan and 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPI. 
The Three Clerks. 


By ANONYMOUS AUTHORS. 
The First Violin. 


Johnny Ludlow. 
Probation. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Joan. 
Nancy. 
Good- a Sweetheart ! 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Cometh u 
Not Wi 


and Persuasion. 
Watsons. 


asa Flower. 
y but too Well. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


Leah: A Woman of Fashion. 
Ought we to Visit Her ? 
Susan Fielding. 

Steven Lawrence : Yeoman 


By HAWLEY SMART, 
Breezie Langton, 
By ELLEN MATHERS, 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Cherry Ripe. 


By MRS. NOTLEY. 


Olive Varcoe. 


By MARCUS CLAREE, 
For the Term of his Natural Life. 


By BARONESS TAUTPH@US. 
The Initials. 


Quits 
Cy nila. 


By MISS CAREY. 
Nellie’s Memories. 


By LADY G. FULLERTON. 
Constance Sherwood. 


Too Strange not to be True. 
Ladybird. 


BENTLEY'S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS, 


By MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 


By B WERNER. ers 


Success and how he won it. 
Under a Charm. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SCN, 
New Burlington - strost. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPOBARY REVIEW. 


A DISHOMED NATION. B 


RIVER.WATER, SEA. WATER, 


ROCK-SALT. } ay — 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’ S DATA OF OF ETHICS. 33 Rev. Professor Wacn. 


RENT: A REPLY TO MR. MURROUGH A 


COMPARATIVE ASTHETICS. 


Jou Srvarr Bracers. 
By Professor Boxamr Pater. 


* Lez. 
BELGIUM . THE PROBLEM OF LIBERTY IN CATHOLIC COUNTRIES. By Jon Rar. 
N THEIR PRE 


CONTEMPORARY MEN OF LETTERS O 


DECESSORS. By Guan H. CLAAxx. 


STRAHAN AND CO. LIMITED, 84, Paternoster-row. 


THOMAS 
THEOLOGICAL 


XKR, 


=" 
20, Goswell Road, London, E.O stablished 1849. 


200,000 Volumes in every branch of Theology, 
Catalogues on 


and Foreign, Old and Modern. 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 


UNDERCLOTSING. 
Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for SIX SHILLINGS a Gross. 
The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 


also be made in Black, both of which are warranted 


fast. 


The price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 3a., and 5s. 6d. per gross box. 
Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. Samples and prices forwarded on 
application. 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 280 for AUGUST. Price ls. 


THAT WiLL NOT WHEN HE HE MAY. B 
. XXXIII.—XXXV. 


anLer LAN- Poor. 
ian By bir 


2 H. Dort, Bart. 

CLAD and GUN — . FUTURE. By 
r Horcursson 

6. A SPECIAL ASSIZE UNDER LOUIS XIV. By 
the Rev. Huwar Lzacs. 

7. | TAYLOR. In Memoriam. By Tos. 

8. LANDMARKS i = the NATIONAL GALLERY. 


9. orn By Fe Pansunten POLLOCK. 
MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
For AUGUST, 1890, price 2s. 6d. 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S PROTEST. By his Eminence 


Cardinal Marine. 
PEASANT PROPRIETORS AT HOME. By J. H. 


TUKRE. 
FICTION--FAIR AND FOUL. II. By Jon Roser. 
THE 1 — OF THE EARLY C IANS. By 
the Very Rev. the Dean of W estuineren. 
ICELAND. By Sir Daun Widmen, Bart, M. 
REPR ESENTATIVE GOVER —= IN THE 


COLONIES. 828 aTacr M. 
OUR NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS AND PRO. 
1 —k— ART MUSEUMS (concluded). By 
THE FUTURE OF CHINA. By D. C. Bowman 
STATE AID AND CONTROL IN INDUSTRIAL 
a By H. Serosa TREMENUEERE, 


POLITICAL OPTIMISM: A DIALOGUE. By H. 


D. TNA. 

THE LANDOWNERS’ PANIC. By Joer 
McCanrur, M. P. 

RECENT LITERATURE. 2 by W. Manx 
W. Catt, Atraep Cesc Hew cetr, 


Cismerts R Mn, Wituuax Miwro, James 
Pars, G. J. Romawes, F. W. Roba, Lio xx! 
Tewwrsow, and E. D. J. Witsow. } 


C. KEGAN PAUL ANDCO, London. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE: 


Cowrerts ror Avoever, 1880. 
ADAM AND EVE. (Continued. 


— — — 


LOW 
LETTERS TO AND FROM H. 8 — 
AN OCTOBER NIGHT. 
A SCANDALOUS GP A PATE 
THE PORTRAIT R BY HIMSELF. 


Parr III. 
ROMANCE OF A LITERARY DISCOVERY. 
ae — 1 P| ow By Mrs. Leun 
rox. 
0 Castes . ann Ban 
1 Booksellers, price One 


ascuARD — & SON, New Burlington-st. 


Just out, by F. J. THEOBALD, price ls. 6d. 


BOB and I; or, FORGET-ME-NOTS 
FROM GOD'S GARDEN. 
“The tale abounds in vision, adventures, and an 


„ — It fesses to be 
pm Be pig Ey meg em * 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13, Pleet-street, London. 


10s.—New Church Music for 12 
Months.—10s. 


HURCH and HOME. 
Edited b 


Music for 
FREDERIC ARCHER 


per anaum, pe All new matter. One Shilling, or 10s. 
qnaem, post free.—Cuningham — and Co., 
| Book and Music Sellers 


, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 290, is JUST PUBLISHED. 


Co . 
THE FIRST — 
RE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


BS AND THEIR CRITICS. 
RLD WITH GENERAL 


RENAN. 
RADICALS, AND CONSERVA- 
J MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
. Novel, ACONFID — ot AGENT,” 
was begun 


in the January N 
Price ONE SHILLING, — 


D IL GR AVIA. 
No. 166, tor AUGUST, 1880. 


A CONFIDENTIAL I a J P 
Au. YE. 
Illustrated 4 . 


by Anruon Horx 
THE 1 OF THE AMBLEVE. By Karma- 
urwz 8. Macovorp. Illustrated by Tuomas R. 


Ma 
raab AN — CENTURY TALE. 


ies Doss 
OUR 17 COUNTRY TOWNS.—VIII. With Four 
7 RIMMER. 


HURM'’ 3 oad By Jona Hawrnorre. 
JELLY.FISHES. , ANDREW Witson, F. RS. E. 
THE LEADEN KET. By Mrs. Arund W. 


Horr. 
=, LITTLE SMALLWARE SHOP. By Hewar 


Leer 
*. * Now ready, Vol. XLI. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d 
*CHATTO * WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
Mrs. Hunt's Novel, “THE LEADEN — 


was begun in the January Nu 
Mr. Francillon’s o QUERY, COPHETUA,” 
was begun in „ January Number. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 

THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1796, for AUGUST, 1880. 
Corterts. 


yo COPHETUA. By R. E. FrRawcitrior. 
ISHED KE By „ Cunts 


Ew arp 
MOON ~4 4 a FOLE-LORE. By T. F. 
228 r 


Bia PO TO WESTMINSTER. By 


THE CZARINA "ANNE. „e James Forran. 
oe gee Ces OF THE SAINTS. By Isa Durrvs 


PARLIAMENT AND THE PRESS. By thd Mex. 
BER ron Tax CulLteR~ Huwerevs. 
TABLE TALK. By Strass Umax. 


„ Now ready, Vol. CCXLVI. cloth extra, * 8s. 6d 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 


—— — —— — —- T 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 248, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For AUGUST. With et Wak GEORGE DU 


URIER and W 
ConTEents. 
WASHINGTON — 41 2 H xxx James, 
Z With an Illustration.) XIII. es, {th 
DID ) SHAKSPEARE wh * TRAGEDIES? 
ENGLISH SCULPTURE IN 1880 


ETS. 
THE SWEATING SICKNESS. By ALTE. CAA 


Ew 

FOREIGN “TITLES. 

FAUSTUS AND HELENA. Notes on the Super- 
natural in an B Veawon Les. 


“THE SHIP O Ls.” 
THE CABVES AND THE CALIPH. By Avsrti 


Dosso 

WHITE E WINGS: A Yachting Romance. (With an 
Mustration.) C * —Baeckward Thoughts. 
XLIIL- A Toast. II.—Expectations. 


London ; SMITH, — 4 Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


EDITED BY REV. H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. 

THE EVANGELICAL MAGA- 
ZINE for AUGUST, price ., in Now Ready, 

THE CITY 10 nr AND ITS FAMOUS COUN. 


IL. 95 J. Sroverrosr 
ST. JOHN’ MEMOIR OF THE GREAT FORTY 
1 Rev. James D.D. 
E’'SSTORY. By Miss Baton. 


JABEZ. ~ Rev. A. F. Joscetrws, B.A. 
TO D THEIR LESSONS. 


By the Eprronr. 
POETRY.—COUNSELS. 
„„ DAY OF REPUBLICAN FRANCE, By 


J 
LETTER FROM NEW GUINEA. By Rev, Jun 


RY NOTICES. 
rr 
BOURNEMOUTH. i. 


BV. SAMUEL 
THE EX! ‘BXPOSITOR for 1 
THE OUTER AND THE N INNER ‘Story. By 


Rev. Groner Ma D. 
NEW TEST AMENT WORDS ) DENOTING CARE. 


THE VALU OF OF THE THE EATHISTIC W WRITINGS, 
tgs Bawa, D-D and Exegesis of the Bible. By 
* 
THE BOOK 0 13058. 5 Theophany. By Tun 
BRIEF NOTICES. 
MR. CRAFTS ON BLACKBOARD TRACHING. 
Just published, price 3s. 64., with numerous Illus 


THROUGH THE EYE 
TO THE HEART ; 


OR, at USES OF THE AND VISIBLE ILLUS. 
VERBAL VISIBLE E. 


The * Psalmist, 
Church Anthems, etc. 


sorvep sr sway aussy, 0 D. D. 
Containing One Hundred and Fifteen Anthems for 
N 


Crown d vo, — , 
Cheap adde lim gloth ... 
A SOL-FA EDITION, limp cloth, 


ls. 64. ; stiff cloth, . 


WORDS of the ANTHEMS, large 
type, cloth, 10d.; roan gilt, ls 


TUNES for CHILDREN'S WoOR- 


~~ Cece * 


HIP. Edited by HENRY AL 
Containing €80 Tense in oll 
use with most 2 Hymn-books. Com. 


and School. Edited by 


o*» This y mag ty | also be had with the title 
of” I Sacred ome and School,“ for the 
convenience of who do not wish to use it in 
children’s services. 


Congregational Bymn- Book. 
* NEW CHEAP EDITION, price Is., cloth, is 
N, in BR , 
e eee 


A COMPLETE List of EDITIONS, with Speci- 
mens of Types, may be had on application. 


CONGREGATIONAL ANTHEMS 


LLECTS : a Supplement to all Tune Books 

yet Foden, te’, cite Laan Tipe Fass 
ms, 1 * tus, 

2% 80 th prel 7s. Bol 


L. ange ype Psion 


30. 
PSALMS and HYMNS from HOLY 
URE containin 2 


Anthems, 44. ; 
type tion, 10d. 

ithout Words of Aut 
Sol.fa Chants, 6d. New ype Edition, with 
additional Chants, ls. Sol-fa, ls. 


MR. DALE ON THE BRADLAUGH CASE. 


ATHEISM in the HOUSE of COM- 
. A Sermon. By R. W. DALE, M. A, of 

Direin ham. Price 2d. 
„A very fine sermon.’’—Spectator. 


NEW WORK ON PROPHECY BY PROF. BIRKS. 


THOUGHTS on the TIMES and 
SEASONS of SACRED PROPHECY. * 8 
Professor 


BIRKS, — A., tb Moral 
Pi y and ingen’ AH in =e University of 
Cam Crown 8 


London 
HODDER and STOUGH TON, 27, Paternoster row’ 
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CASSELL’S 


FAMILY MAGAZINE 
For AUGUST, price 7d. 


A Seas fer the People. 

mMotiéays in Kent; Eynsford and Lulling- 
stone 

Some Hints on Moving. 

Gardening in August. 

The Martins of Pevensey. A Foxx. 

A Mecting of the British Association. 

On the Beach. 

Adulteration, and How to Detect it. 

The Art of Fern-Huating. 


The Fisher's Return. Music by Fur Apr, 
Words by EDWaan Oxenrorp, 


What te Wear. Chit-Chat on Dress. By On 
Anis CORRESPONDENT. 


Teg, 1 — —A Pocket Life Belt—A Simple 
Domestic Motore a 


ness LBL AR Story of a Search 


Abe rn. was Bet ke 


Llion,” 


LITTLE FOLKS 
For AUGUST, price 64., 


cortTaIm— 
A Valereus Maiden. 
Hid in a Cave. 
A Malay 


Tales from Scottish Mistery. 

The Wreck of the “Saucy Sally.” 

The Dragon-Fly. 

The Qucen ef Gems and ite History. 

Soe Like a Fairy Tale. 

A Bear's Aqection for her Cubs. 

The Micrescepe: Mew te Use It. 
Exercises. 


N 


2 


The New 18mo Edition is now ready. 


10 i, ee f ed eee 
Cloth, ou Cloth, S ged i 
octavo edition is also ready 11 


Now ready, crown 9 vo, price 
QUAKER ANEHODOTSS. 
Edited by RICHARD PIKE. 


at the 
sated, 1 


Liverpool Mercu A. 
Sen Mr Pike for book. We have found 
. — ‘"—Methodist New Connerton 
Tha tales collected in this book will be found to 


= Jest the book fer the leisure hour, the railway 
— or the seaside visit.”— General Baptist 
agazne, 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
Sent post free by the editor, R. Fus, 90, Londor 
road, N on receipt of 3s. 6d. 


University College, London. 


HE SESSION of the FAOULTY of 
MEDICINE will begin on MONDAY, OCTO- 


BER 4th. 
The SESSION of the 3 ARTS and 


LAWS and of SCIENCE on OCTOBER 5th. 
I vided for Women in all -r 
taught in the ties Arts and Laws and 
Science 
Pros and the regulations relati 


to the Entrance — Exhibitions, Sebolarehipe, 
may be from 


&c. (value about £2,000) 
ne ~ Gower-street, W.C. 
e Examinations for the Futrance Exhibitions 
will be hell on the 28th and th of September 
The School for Boys will re-o on September 21st 
The College ts dene to to the — 1 2 of 


tho i.. ety BLY, M. A. 


7 * and ESTATE 


rely, wince 
himself where he may th 


business. 1 1 indoor ee 1 


bury square, W 
A. H. Hosts, * 8. Nun W. N V . 


Court ov Diers, 1880.81 

Eg. Williaw P : 

Fred. W. 1 James * Bullen 
John Jones, ., C.8.1. 

2 Levi Ludwig Wiese, Esq. 


Me -OH HOWARD GWYTHER. 


The fe nce! Mg and Land 
Corpora (Limited), 
20, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LUDGATE HILL, A. o. 
Rev. JAMES HAROOURT (Chairman). 


REPORT 
— [Ker 
— t now is 21 NA em py: Beg 
0 


increase. 
At close of the last financial year, the advances 
, exclusive 


A EA 


the | any of the little folks seem to. 


a 


12. 155 


rann: LONDON, 1868. 
Curzgr Orrs 


81, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, EO. 
Directors— 


M Jou CLAPHAM, 
J — — F. R. G. S., 
J Blooms. 


SG ee 


— 12 M LTL 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS Ja SOLVED. 
Fourth e 


BNTITLED 
“FIVE MINUTES’ TALK” ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPERTY COMPANY, 


ay el et eS Ge eee 
92, CANNON ‘ST. LONDON, E. C. 
T. MILLER, Secretary. 


IX PER CENT. DEBENTURES.— 
Secured 


M C of 
Debentares at from 5 to 
abte tn Canary 028 Su, 


Offices—11, Poultry, London, E.C. 


AMERICAN WIDE AWAKE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINB FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The Number for July is 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Publisher of the Christian World has 
made arrangements with Messrs. D. Lothrop 
and Co., of Boston, U.S., to introduce their 
splendid Magazine to the English Public. 
The Number for July, beginning a New 
Volume, has been received and can be had, 
either direct from 18, Fleet-street, or by order 
of an order. 

It is rather an expensive periodical, but not 
a dear one, and will give unbounded delight 
to intelligent young folks of all ages, and also 
supply no little entertainment to their soniors. 
Many of the pictures and stories are quite 
unique. 

Wide Awake has an immense sale in 
America, and is especially weloome to the 
homes of Christian people. 

There is an English Magazine, published 
on the first of each month, entitled Little 
Wide Awake, the property of Messrs. George 
Routledge and Son, price Threepence. It is 
capitally illustrated, and is filled with 
original articles and tales by well-known 
English authors. 

Little Wide Awake and the American Wide 
Awake are, therefore, entirely different publi- 
cations, both in their contents and in price, 
and cannot well be confounded with each 
other. This statement is made in order to 
render any confusion impossible, and to com- 
mend our neighbour’s Magazine at the same 
time. 

„Made Awake certainly grows better and 
better. We enjoy it ourselves as much as 
2 2 The 
illustrations, also, are delightful. This maga- 
tine affords a valuable artistic training to the 
eyes of ita young readers, while also it in- 
forms and amuses them.” — Boston Congrega- 


‘ Wide Awake numbers among its contribu- 
tors some of the best writers for children in the 
country, and others who bid fair to become 
80.”’—Boston ‘‘ Golden Rule.” 

“ Wide Awake for July is brimful of good 
things for vacation days.” — American “‘ Metho- 
dist.” 


Contents of the July Number ; - 
1 


2. E Beven: Leng be eZ with Na. 


110 
3. Pussy Cava Cat's “Daings: Poem, with Fours I- 


+ 55 Newsboys, with Rraur 


E with ILLU@TRATION. 
enny Family Lived, with L- 


4 3 
9. Ns Poem, with ILLosn — 
10. ve e d beet as 
TIONS. 
: Verse. 
— Bird e- Nesting, with 
i. Hw tha eas ay eas Aad with I 
LUSTBATIONS. 
1 Co Clover Poem, with Intvsraation. 
15. ur American Artists, with Four I.vs- 
16. Some Bad Boys of Bybury, with Two II- 
u. Two Young Homesteaders, with Two I- 
18. The Home of Louisa M. Aloott, with 


= * Fourth sf quly : 8 va } + — 
a De 
fam song. 


e ven to newsagen 
sont dineet to the pablcheen” ae 


JAMES CLARKE AND CO., 13, FLEET-STREET. 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


For this 
Home Kuler— 
from the — 


ent. 
RIGINAL Most. 


rieh Other 
of Christianity on 


. 
THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 
nud park a ri a that’ 


Ra By Linum . 8 8 


Nac What ia Henves is Heaven. W, P. er. 
5 nn 


Sru seo -A daun God, By Canon 
"THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
„e Week (Price, Que Haifpenng)teontaine |—Caaptors 
B 


55 8 Sern eee 
ty the i Wau et ork gt Sunday schools 
THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAEINE 


bend te tere 


ety ane Artie Sa 


LONDON; JAMSS OLARKE ., u aK FLEST STRSET 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 
Family Cirele Baition. 


@riginal Gales. 
A Mipevamss Soar (Complete). Biot McCor. 
rin Revrt : A Tate or Tae Sea. Maggie 


Symin . 
For — — axz or Sonor (Complete). Mrs. 


body Comes 
Mato uo Frppiz-Bow, The (Complete). Hamilton 
Miss Rosen’ s Companion (Complete). Jennies 
T II —Reconciled. 1 , 
Mr — Holl Freeman. 
— 1 — — vite yur 8 Mace 
NE SABBATH ra Woe), ret 
On.t a De ry 7 “ 


Romance or Riwetor 4— 55 (Complete). 
F. M. Holmes. 


Miscellaneous Articles und Poems. 


ran s Summer . M.D. Brine, 
Growing Away * our Loved Ones. 
Home Influence 
In Trouble. —4 N 
* — John G. W 

ool. 

Lives of Beauty. 4. Band. 
Lost and Found. Caroline A. Mason. 
Ma ga aps _ Child. 
M and 
Pleasures of St . The 
Scientific View _ tches. Miss Hardaker. 
Shared. 
Stories from the Gola Mines 
Summers Here . 
Time to Think. 


Field (ILtvvrnattion). 
Soles SES lane, The (Iitvermaren). . L 


Some Naughty I's 

Story of P 

* of the Two Welsh Giaats, The— 
2 


American Pulpit and Press. 
Brief 
Battle tor Brery f Dar. th Mrs L. Cuyler, 


Christians ona Vacation. „ 
Conditions of ternal Life, 
Entrance of * into the Soul, N! Phillips 


Uney ory of 8 Blk Dre, The Henry vy Weed l. 
— Watters. 


A Leaf from the Book of Experience. Marion 


H 
4 — — Tribulatio 

perative Housek * rion Harland. 
Household — f ? 
In the Ki 


Peeps into Books. 


A Dream. Addison's “ tator.“ 
aoe and Sickly Oliver Wendell 


Summer Storm. James Russell Lowell, 
Selections, Grabe and Gag. 
Loung People's Pastime. 


London 
JAMES CLAREE & CO., 18 * 1 FLEET-STREET. 


— SL — 


The SummMER Hotrpay Numpers of 
THE OHRISTIAN WORLD are being issued 
this year as usual, Every Tunspar 
MORNING during the Months of Jux 
and Aueust. The contents will include 
at least Twenty-Five ComMPLETE TALES ; 
Pictures and Stories for the Little Ones, 
and many other attractions. The Nine 
Numbers, Post Paid, Thirteenpence. 
Nos. I—IV. are Now Ready. 

% These Hotrpay Nun consist, 
as before, of the regular iseuce of THE 
Famity CIRCLE Epirion of the CHRIS- 


TIAN WORLD, specially enlarged to Siaty- 


Four Columne, 


. — — ˙———ͤ—— — 


— — — — 
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AN INDESTRUCTIBLE ECCLESIASTICAL 
LANDMARK. 


As our readers interested in the subject are 
aware, three Bills providing machinery for taking 
the Decennial Census in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland respectively are passing through 
Parliament. The information thus obtained 
is very voluminous and of great value, and 
we are glad to see that the Government are 
taking measures to accelerate its publication. 
Heretofore a year has ~— before the general 
results have been made known, but it is now 
promised that an abstract of the returns shall be 
produced three months after the Census is taken. 
This is as it should be. We do not now propose to 
discuss the general question, but rather to advert to 
the fact that while, in accordance with precedent, 
there is to be a Census of Religious —— for 
Ireland, there will be none for England and Scot- 
land. This variation is the result of difference of 
feeling and circumstances. In Ireland there does 
not appear to be any general objection to such an 
enumeration. It is mixed up with no“ burning con- 
troversies. There the lines of demarcation between 
Protestant and Catholic are strong, and there is no 
such bitter rivalry among Protestants as would 
suggest that the Census should be used for 
soctarian pu s. It is otherwise in England 
and Scotland. In both of these countries the 
objections to a Census of Religious Profession 
are as strong as in the Uni States, where 
almost everything else that can be embraced in the 
scope of such enumeration—even the accommoda- 
tion in places of worship and the value of all eccle- 
siastical property—is provided for in the schedules. 
Our American cousins hold that an inquiry by the 
Government into the religious beliefs of the popula- 
tion is an unwarrantable interference with personal 
opinion. If that is the prevalent feeling on the 
other side of the Atlantic, where there is no over- 
shadowing State Church, how much stronger must 
be the repugnance to such a scheme in England and 
Scotland, where vital ecclesiastical questions would 
be mixed up with a Religious Census. The Govern- 
ment have wisely decided to save us from an 
inquiry which, under existing circumstances, would 
be, in effect, a plébiscite of the entire population for 
or inst the Established Churches of England 
and and, and which would be about as trust- 
worthy as the notable plébiscite that confirmed the 
French Empire in 1841. We have once and again 
set forth the various objections to a Census of Reli- 
gious Profession, and those who desire to refresh 
their memories on the subject will find some of 
them summarised elsewhere. 


It seems, however, that being unable to persuade 
the Government to adopt their nostrum, an influen- 
tial section of the clergy of the Canterbury Convo- 
cation at one of their sittings about a fortnight 
ago proposed, what in ecclesiastical jargon is called 
a gravamen et reformandum, which, on the motion 
of Canon Gregory, seconded by Archdeacon 
DENISON, was converted into an articulus cleri, and 
is as follows :— 

That when the Census of 1851 was taken, the Registrar- 
General, without authority of Parliament, professed to 

ther a Religious Census of the various places of worship in 

ingland and Wales, and the number of persons — 
them on a certain Sunday. That these returns have, since 
their issue, been continually appealed to as showin 

the religious condition of the country, and the hold whic 

the Church and the various bodies of Nonconformists have 
res y upon the population ; and there is every reason 
to believe that these returns have been practically the basis 
of much legislation injuriously affecting the position of the 
Church in favour of the status of the Nonconformists. That 
— ig = 12 these statistics has not i chal- 
e ut their i i 

haben dnote mw 

The Archbishop of Canrersurr, as the President of 
Convocation, was, therefore, requested to take such 
steps as ht secure a correct Census of Religious 
Profession in England and Wales, as well as in 
Scotland and Ireland. Subsequently, the matter 
was discussed in the Upper House of Convocation, 
where the project of a Census of Religious Pro- 
fession was given up as hopeless; the Bishop of 
GLOUCESTER and Bristou admitting that the ob- 
jections to it were „not unreasonable.” But all 
the Episcopal speakers concurred in the opinion 
that the ‘ unauthorised religious Census of 1851 
—such being the — which was passed along at 
the Episcopal table —had done much damage to 
the Church, because of the “ erroneous” conclusions 
that were drawn from the fi s; and the confident 
hope was expressed that the Recistrar-GENERAL 
would not assume the responsibility of taking a 
step which has been so severely and so justly 
criticised.” The subject was again referred 
to im the House of Lords on Thursday last 


| by the Archbishop of CANTERBURY when the English 

nsus Bill went into Committee. His Grace, who 
said he was not about to propose a Religious Census, 
as the Dissenting communities were opposed to 
it, remarked that the Census of 1851 was not made 
by the authority of the Act of Parliament for the 
general Census of that time, or under any compul- 
sory powers to insure its accuracy. He went on 
to say :-— 

After the ing of the Act a discussion was raised on 
the point, and the opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
having been taken, they advised that the Act did not 
authorise the collection of information as to pro- 
fession. A so-called Religious Census was, however, made 
and compiled, but it was made up of information voluntarily 
supplied to individuals not authorised by statute to require it. 

It might seem that an event thirty years old— 
which occurred before many of our 4 were 
born—is not now of much consequence. Such, 
however, is not the opinion of the Bishops and 
other dignitaries of the Established Church; and 
they are right. In Convocation and in Parliament 
they have thought it important in 1880 to throw 
contempt upon, and question, the conclusions of 
the Census of thirty years ago, as they have done 
at every decennial period since 1851. We, there- 
fore, take leave to refresh their memories on the 
subject by referring to that official and scarce volume, 
the contents of which are so obnoxious to them. 
On opening its es 1 — thing that arrests 
attention is the letter of Major Granam, who was 
then Registrar-General, to Lord PAtLMEnsron, 
the Home Secretary. It is dated December 
10th, 1853, and commences thus: — When 
the Census of Great Britain was taken in 
1851, I received instructions from Her Majesty's 
Government to endeavour to procure information as 
to the existing accommodation for public religious 
worship. So much for this inquiry being un- 
authorised. But,” says the Primate in the 
cautious remarks we have quoted above, the 
action of the ReaisTrRarR-GENERAL was not taken 
‘by the authority of an Act of Parliament. His 
Grace is somewhat inexact in the matter. Though 
the Act did not expressly mention a Religious 
Census, it authorised the any of Srate to 
obtain such “ further particulars’ as might seem to 
him advisible, and Lord Patmerston, as we have 
seen, acted on that authority. Then comes blunder 
three. The Law Officers of the Crown did not, as 
the ARCHBISHOP says, interpret the Act as not 
authorising what the Home Sxcretary actually 
did, but they gave an opinion, and on that question 
alone, that the penal sections of the Act did not apply. 
The Secretary of Stars, therefore, instructed 
Major Granam to pursue the investigation, with 
the proviso that the enumerators and others were 
to be informed that they were not compelled 
by law to furnish the information. Because com- 

ulsion was not used, the so-called Religious 

nsus, as the ARcHBISHOP sneeringly calls it, 
could not, it is now , have been reliable. 

That this kind of objection is a mere quibble in- 
tended to cast a slur upon returns the genuineness 
of which it is not convenient to admit, may easily 
be shown. As is well known, Mr. Horace Maxx, 
who was entrusted with the gigantic task of putting 
the mass of information into shape, and who exe- 
cuted it with an ability and impartiality universally 
re ised at the time, thus refers in his report to 
——— — to the way in which the 
information was obtained: — 

It seemed to you that a reliance on a general willingness 
to meet the wishes of the Government in so conspicuousl 
valuable an object would be amply justified by nearly uni- 
versal acquiescence ; and that the necessary employment 
for the ordinary pu of the Census of a staff of nearly 
40,000 persons, visiting on two distinct occasions every house 
throughout Great Britain, offered an opportunity for pro- 
curing accurate statistics much too rare to be neglected— 
such, indeed, as could not possibly occur till, after another 
ten years’ interval, the Census should be taken in 1861. 

The Secretary of State assenting to these views and your 
proposal, printed forms were carefully distributed by the 
enumerators to the proper parties. In the case of returns 
for places of worship, the forms were left with thec man 
or minister, warden or deacon, or other officer connected with 
each place of worship. 

The extent to which returns, in answer to this applica- 
tion, were received, affords abundant evidence of the hearty 
co-operation of the clergy and the ministers of all denomina- 
tions in this voluntary labour. Such returns have been 
received from 14,077 churches belonging to the Church of 
England, and from 20,390 places of worship belonging to 
all other religious bodies. From this simple fact alone it 
will be manifest that these returns are nearly as complete as 
could be wished for, and that now, for the first time, there is 
given to the country a full picture of the state of its religion 
as exhibited by ite religious institutions. 

For the first time—and the last! In the face of this 
testimony,* what becomes of the pretence that the 
returns were of no value because they were not 
given under compulsion?“ When clergymen, 
Dissenting ministers, and other officials gave what 
Mr. Mann describes as / hearty co-operation,” what 
need was there of a “penal clause” to stimulate 


* The jadgment of Mr. Mann was subsequently ratified by Lord 
oF who, in the House of Commons on J * 20th 1854, being 


appealed to on the subject, stated that there was no good ground for 
doul ing the honesty and correctness of the Religious Census of 1851. 


| their zeal ? The 


— 


argument founded on it is mani- 
festly futile. In the remarks made on the subject 
the other day in the U House of Con on, 
no reference was made 15 the fact that the statistics 
thus obtained included places of worship and their 
sittings, as well as attendance ; and that not 
in general summaries, but in full detail, so that the 
returns were, again to use Mr. Mann’s language, as 
‘ nearly complete as could be wished for.“ Though 
many errors were discovered in so vast a mass of 
statistics, the general conclusions were at the time 
accepted as substantially correct. The revelation 
as to the relative position of the Established 
Church and the Free Churches outside was so 
startling that, on the part of the Church of England, 
— effort ＋ a be the re — 

st proof o ir substantial accuracy is t 
that, ever since, the most determined opposition 
has been offered by the champions of the Estab- 
lishment to a revival of the p To the register 
of opinion they have, for obvious reasons, no 
objection, and but for the resolute action of Mr. 
Barges and the Nonconformist bodies in 1860, this 
unfair and delusive scheme would have been 
carried into effect. But they will not hear of 
getting ascertainable facts—the religious accom- 
modation and attendance at places of worship. 
Instead of this, they clamour for a Census of Reli- 
gious Profession in a country where at least one- 
third of the population notoriously do not attend 
any place of worship, and where such an enumera- 
tion could not, owing to ecclesiastical difference 
and controversy, be impartially carried out. 

It was the facts elicited by the Religious Census 
of 1851, and not the way in which they were 
obtained, that were then, and have ever since been, 
gall and wormwood to those who insist upon the 
supremacy of the national Church. 
would not, and will not, acknowledge that the 
Church in 1851, according to these returns, pro- 
vided little more religious faccommodation than the 
outside Nonconformist bodies combined; that the 

ate attendance at Dissenting places of wor- 
ship on Census Sunday, thirty years ago, was 
actually than in the buildings of the 
Anglican Church; and that so feeble was the 
authority of the Establishment in the land 
that more than one-third of the population did 


not attend public worship. thirty 
years have passed, we find bishops and dignitaries 
of the Church still busy contemning 0 


called Religious Census. They can prevent, and 
have prevented another one being taken, but to 
whittle away the facts revealed in 1851 — — 
their power. Adequate evidence was ed 
seven years ago—so far as concerns all the cities 
and boroughs of England and Wales, with a popu- 
lation of more than 10,000—that Mr. Mann’s con- 
clusions are more than justified, and that, in the 
te, the Free Churches are growing in _— 
and numbers much faster than the Church of Eng- 
land. If the adherents of the Establishment doubt 
it, let them obtain authentic statistics. They 
could have secured returns on the basis of Mr. 
Mann's Census in 1860, 1870, and again in 1880. 
Such a claim would not have been refused, and 
— reasonable safeguards might have been pro- 
vided. Why such expressive silence on this point, 
and, in lieu of it, the demand for a Census of reli- 
gious opinion? The answer is obvious. But no 
amount of Episcopal criticism of the returns of 
1851 will, after the lapse of 8 years, suffice to 
obliterate this great ecclesiastical landmark. 


HULME TRUST.—I. 


A QUESTION which is just now engaging the atten- 
tion of the friends of education, and especially the 
friends of education in Lancashire, is the method in 
which the funds at the di of the trustees of 
Hulme’s Charity ought to dealt with. About a 
year * two schemes for this purpose were drawn 
up by the Charity Commissioners, and these schemes 
are now under the consideration of the committee 
of Council on Education. We p , on a future 
occasion, to point out the defects of these schemes 
when viewed from the standpoint of religious equality. 
In the meantime it will be necessary to put our readers 
in possession of the facts of the case, and with this 
object in view, we proceed to give a brief account of 
the history of the charity. 

The founder of the ar. then, was William Hulme, 
of Kearsley, near Bolton-le-Moors, in the county of 
Lancaster. He died in the year 1691, and his will was 
executed a few days before his death, on the 24th of 
October of that year. In this will the testator made 
certain specific and devises to his cousins, and 
gave a life estate in other property to his wife. After 
so doing he continued in the following terms, which it 
will be necessary to quote in full, as they are the source 
and origin of the charity that goes by his name 

All the rest and residue of my said inheritable lands and 
hereditaments from and after my decease, and the reversion 
of the said capitall messuage, demesne lands, and premises 
soe devised unto her as aforesaid, from and after her de- 
cease, charged and chargeable as is aforesaid, do hereby 
devise and give unto James Chetham, of Turton, esq., Wil- 
liam Hulme, of Davyhulme, esq., and the said William Baguly, 
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my kinsman, and their heirs for ever, to the intent and purpose 


that the clear, annuall rents, issues, and profite thence 
, over and above all and reprises, 
ted to and such four of the good 
in Brazennose Col- 


reside there > the — ue after — 1— 
our years suc 
taken, equally and proportionably, as the same rents, issues, 
and shall amount unto, and so to continue 
suchlike four poor atdbollienn, successively for ever, such 
said batchellors from time to time to be nominated and 
A · warden of the collegiate church of Man- 
, the rectors of the parish churches of Prestwich and 
of Bury, in the said county of Lancaster, for the time being, 
and their successors for ever, my mind and will being that 
noe such batchellors shall continue to have anything of this 
my exhibition, but only for the of four years, to be 
accompted from the time of such degree taken. 

The terms of the will are clear and explicit, and it is 
needless to say that it is to these, and these alone, that 
we must look in — 2 — discover what is the 
real nature of the foundation known as Hulme’s Charity. 

1. In the first place the endowment is a purely educa- 
tional endowment, intended to assist and encou the 
higher education generally. The recipients of the 
charity are, as we have seen, to be poor bachelors of 
arts, and poor bachelors of arts, it is hardly necessary 
to say, may be ey in studying for any of the 
learned professions, it law, divinity, or medicine. 
No Ds page branch of learning is either expressly in- 
cluded or excluded by the terms of the will, and, as if to 
make it perfectly clear that the endowment was intended 
to be of a purely and strictly educational character, the 
words were added which we have already quoted, “ My 
mind and will that noe such batchellors shall con- 
tinue to have anything of this my exhibition but only for 
the space of four years, to be accompted from the time of 
such degree taken.” It may be further remarked in 
this connection that the Trustees were 121 lay- 
men, and that it was not till the year 1839 that it was 
provided by an Act of Parliament that the trustees 
should all be members of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland.” 

2. The only other proposition that we desire at pre. 
sent to lay down is this, that Lancashire has a just and 
reasonable claim to any surplus funds that may remain 
after the original intentions of the founder, so far as 
regards Brasenose Coll Oxford, have been fairly 
and adequately met. This is a proposition which is 
hardly likely to be seriously gainsaid. But if it should 
be assailed in any quarter, it would be easy enough to 
defend and to maintain it. To begin with, William 
Hulme was himself a Lancashire man, and the propert 

which formed the subject of his bequest was its 
situate in Lancashire. The messuages, tenements, and 
lands of inheritance set apart in the will for the purpose 
of the charity, were described as being “in Heaton 
Norris, Denton, Ashton-under-Line, Redditch, Man- 
chester, and Harward, in the said county of Lancas- 
ter.” Indeed, a doubt at one time arose whether 
it wae not that the exhibitioners themselves 
should be natives of Lancashire, and the late Mr. 
Whatton, in his work on the Foundations of Manches- 
ter, tells us that it was urged in 1 of this view 
that Mr, Hulme had been one of the feoffees of the 
Manchester Grammar School, and had been educated 
there, while the nominators of the charity were all of 
them cl en, who resided in the vicinity of Man- 
chester. ‘Three gentlemen—viz., Hulme’s physician and 
two others, made depositions in favour of this view, but 
as persons born in other parts of the country were not 
expressly excluded by the terms of the will, it was held, 
and, no doubt, rightly held, that they were eligible to 
become exhibitioners. Still, the mere fact that the 
question was actually raised in this shape is a stron 
argument, if any argument beyond what is furnish 


by the will i were requi that Lancashire has a 
ht to the surplus funds that remain after the claims 
of Brasenose Co have been satisfied. 


On Monday next Mr. GTApsroxx will receive a depu- 
tation of Liberal members of the House of Commons in 
reference to the Burials Bill. They will probably learn 
from him what are the final intentions of the Govern- 
ment as to that measure, and whether it is to be 
pressed through this Session; and he will hear from 
them what changes in the Bill as it now stands will 
secure their support. Monday next being the 2nd of 
August there not remain more than three, or at the 
most four, weeks for ne. Possibly the Govern- 
ment may have to e between the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill and the Burials Bill. They are both 
valuable measures; but, perhaps, owing to special cir- 
cumstances, the prospect of carrying the latter this 
Session is greater than the chance of pushing through 
the former. At all events, the interview referred to will 
make clear the fate of the Burials Bill, which has 
the House of Lords. In another part of this week's 
impression will be found some elegant extracts from 
clerical utterances on this subject. 


The expulsion of the Jesuits from France has been 
the subject of a characteristic correspondence in the 
daily Press. A correspondent, with the initials 
L. H. M.,“ having recently had an opportunity of 
conversing with a number of ecclesiastics gathered & 
all 2 of France to a health resort, communicated 
to Times the views which he heard enunciated. As 
a matter of policy, it was not denied that the French 
Government good reason for wishing to get rid of 
the Jesuits, as their efforts were directed to trainin 
youths in principles which would lead them to side with 
any feasible attempt to overthrow the present régime, 
and set up Monarchical or Imperial rule in its stead ; 
but it was contended that the Government was debarred 
by its avowed principles from resorting to such 
tactics. Pressed with the inconsistency of characteris- 
ing as “ persecution” the application to themselves of 
a similar disqualification to that which Romanists 


orously maintain inst Lutherans in the princi- 
pality of Monaco, which abuts on France, they had the 
assurance to this as their principle of action :— 
“We must claim freedom for ourselves in free 
countries, but we must avow that our own principles 
forbid us to grant it to others if we can avoid so doing.” 
One hard-working curé thus revealed the sentiments 
of a ~ « class of ecclesiastics on the subject :— 
N. 7 to look at the question on the oe ground 
as affecting the rights and interests the whole 
Church; but, personally, I am free to own that if the 
Government should remove the order now in my own 
parish, I feel that ite removal would be or the 
parish and myself. Their work often clashes with my 
own ; divisions and jealousies occur ; our peace and har- 
mony are marred. ere is room, no doubt, for re- 
straining the number and modifying the action of the 
religious orders in France. Of late years they have 
assumed a dominating position and influence which is 
not good for our bishops, ourselves, or our flocks.” Of 
course, some ecclesiastic has had assigned to him the rdle 
of mystifying the public in reference to these revela- 
tions, and so the Abbé Martin begins a long epistle by 
way of comment upon a letter which he declares to be 
calculated seriously to mislead public opinion in this 
country.” The upshot of all the correction is that 
the predilections of the Romish ecclesiastics are not 
absolute in to forms of Government, but are 
dependent upon the comparative amount of deference 
to clerical demands which they expect to obtuin at any 
given time from the ruling powers. The question 
of reciprocal liberty is disposed of by the equivoque: 
“The liberty which we claim for ourselves we are 
disposed to t to others, within the limite of 
reason and of the natural conscience.” Of course 
we all know the interpretation which would be 
given to that saving clause in any case where the 
secular power could be induced to lend its aid to enforce 
the ruthless behests of an intolerant ecclesiasticism. 


Apropos to this discussion a correspondent of the 
Rock has recently unearthed a e from Cardinal 
Newman's Life of Bishop Bonner. “ We ought not,” 
he says, “ to rest till we repose under the shadow of the 
legitimate heir to the Crown of England, the Duke of 

ODENA.” Nevertheless, his congeners would, he says, 
be quite p to “st hen the Crown of Eng- 
land by ing the family who now rule us to be 
converted to the ancient faith which our unwise ances- 
tors rejected.” In return, he offers, We will persuade 
the Sardinian branch to give up their own claims, which 
they rest on the plea of legitimacy, and we will acknow- 

the QuEEN to be the nursing mother of the true 
Catholic Church.” A very nice little scheme, but there 
is a third party which would have a word or two to say 
to the arrangement—the people of England. 


The Ritualists are beginning to realise some of the 
difficulties incident to the subjugation of “an Imperial 
race to sacerdotal vagaries. clerical correspondent 
of the Church Times secks to evoke fraternal sympathy 
and advice in the dilemmas by which he finds himself 
confronted. If he “ celebrates” every Sunday at an early 
hour, few attend; to “ duplicate” involves long fasting, 
and without this, Sunday “ drops just into the mere old 
thing.” If morning service and holy communion are 
united, “ we all know what happens, and cannot be pre- 
vented.” If they are separated, the or attend the 
napinan service, and expect a sermon. that demand 
is complied with, and no sermon is preached at commu- 
nion (to preach twice would be “a tax” on a solitary 
priest), the conclusion is reached that “ Matins is the 

t service after all; if the sermon is placed between 

e two services, “ then no bell-ringing will prevent the 
people from regarding the arrangement as in effect the 
old one.” He thinks that the exigencies of the case 
justity the Romanists in commonly omitting matins ;” 
and he perversely looks in that direction for the way of 
escape from his self-imposed difficulties. But we fancy we 
could suggest another dilemma which he might have to 
face as a result of the adoption of such a course. Well 
may Archdeacon DENISON rail at Civil and Religious 
Liberty as inimical to that primary principle of the 
Christian life,” the “authority of the Church in con- 
troversies of faith.” It is noteworthy that the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of DuBLIN has just had to deal 
with a similar difficulty, arising out of the unscriptural 
requirement of 14 Ten o'clock is now 
recommended as the last hour for Mass on week-days, 
and the reason given is the premature death of man 
young priests from illness, the “incipient cause” o 
which was an arrangement by which “they could not 
break their fast till twelve o clock in the day.” A pre- 
tended infallibility, by thus reversing the Scriptural 
rule, has only succeeded in demonstrating to the world 
both its wickedness and its folly. 


The suggested abolition of morning service is, we ma 
not unreasonably oe. intended to dovetail wit 
0 


another 1 nge, which has emanated from 
the same Ritualistic school. The Rev. E. Hosxrns, 
curate of All Saints’, Margaret-street, hus evi dent! 
scant sympathy with Sunday-schools. One speci 
objection which he has to them is that the children 
assemble in a school-room, which “ is not a consecrated 
building—it is not Gop's house.” Sunday morning he 
considers as the best time for religious instruction, and 
the service, he thinks, should commence with a celebra- 
tion of the Communion, after which should follow 
a sermon and catechising; he stipulates that the 
hymns should be “as objective as the teaching of the 
Prayer-book.” It will be the part of somebody else, 
we presume, to suggest that, for sanitary reasons, or 
some other plausible pretext, the afternoon should be 
then dedicated to out-door sports. 


The Rock has published a remarkably candid article 
anent the bishops and clergy of the State Church. 


and 


“The line of preferment,” so far as those functionaries 
are concerned, it is said, “ generally goes in the direc- 
tion of favouritism.” The men who maintain “ inde- 
pendence of character are seldom, the writer declares, 
selected for promotion, which is usually the reward of 
“toadyism.” Ourates who desire benefices, and incum- 
bents who seek advancement, find it useful to study 
closely “ every strong point and every weak point in 
the bishop’s character—his peculiar views as to doctrine, 
his crotchets, his sympathies, and antipathies.” The 
change which “ comes over the opinions of some of the 
clergy in a diocese over which a new bishop has been 
appointed,” is said to be occasionally as striking as it 
is timely. The Episcopal countenance has, for the most 
part, usually looked askance at Evangelicalism, while 
antagonism to Ritualism and Romanism is known in 


some — to 3 — consequences. “ 1 peg 
my people against Pope rom the pulpit! ” said an 
affrighted cler n toa friend who reminded him of the 


duty enjoined in some of the Church formulas. “ My dear 
friend, I have a wife and children to provide for, and I 
am obliged to exercise some amount of reasonable 
caution in avoiding anything that might prove a 
stumbling-block in the way of my promotion.” Under 
these influences are evolved the namby-pamby race to 
which has been attached the sobriquet of India - rubber 
Evangelicals.” And this is the boasted “ bulwark of 
Protestantism!” If Protestantism can find no better 
defenders than the mass of the State Church clergy, it 
is indeed in sorry case. 


The scandalous sale of livings continues. —— 
those recently submitted to public auction was that o 
Holy Trinity, Frogmore, as to which Promotion by 
Merit tells us thatthe endowments are—with the ex- 
ception of glebe land, worth £20—those which Parlia- 
ment thirty-eight years ago authorised to be paid from 
public sources. As tothe living of Wimbish, described 
in the Clergy List as only worth £307, but declared 
more accurately by the vendor to produce £650 net per 
annum, the auctioneers set forth that the “ value is 
enhanced by the fact that no residencf or attendance of 
any kind is required!” 


Correspondence. 


BOARD SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—A 7 — asks in your last issue, For whom 
are Board Schools intended ? —and appears to be of opinion 
that they are charitable institutions provided out of the 
rates, for the benefit of those who cannot afford to pay for 
the education of their children. I should rather say that Board 
Schools are public institutions, intended to provide elementary 
education for the children of all who choose to avail themselves 
ofthem. They to the public, at whose expense they 
have been established; and the ratepayer who sends his 
children to them is only making use of an educational sys- 
tem which he has helped to create, and is compelled to 
maintain. Let us get rid of the notion that education is a 
charity. Itis rather a common necessity, which ought to be 
— within the reach of all, like water, and light, and 
pure air. If a man cannot find what he desires for his chil- 
dren in the public elemen schools, he is at liberty to 
go elsewhere for it. But so long as they will serve his pur- 
pose, he, as a contributing ratepayer, has a full right to make 
use of them. 
Yours truly, 


July 26, 1880. A MINISTER. 


THE POWER OF THE PULPIT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Smm,—Seeing lately a note on the power of the pulpit, a 
few thoughts — my mind deriving their growth from 


recent experiences. One thing forcibly strikes me, that our 
young students seldom learn oratory, and thus lose much 
power over the voice. A good voice is heaven’s gift, but the 
public use of the voice greatly depends on practice and 
culture. Much less waste of strength will follow a steady 
outflow than jerking up and down. 

The reading of — however brilliant their composition, 
is not the best method for the preacher's voice, and far from 
best for the listener. Sermons are not essays, but a sermon 
generally comes with greater weight to the major of the 
congregation. The speaking of eye to eye and heart is of 
far greater importance than the mere chasteness of composi- 
tion. If our pulpit is to be a power for the future, there 
must be more of living fire, less of studied picturesque 
sentences. 

Let our ministers give due weight to closet preparation, 
and then, relying on the Holy Ghost, give out to the people 
in natural tone and homely phraseology the Divine teach- 
ings, and they will soon be content with a few notes, and in 
themselves, as well as in the fruit of their labours, reap a rich 
reward. The salvation of souls must be even more than ever 
the pulpitaim. All theoretic ideas and dogmas must give 
place to the ——s of Christ in all His fulness and 
simplicity. A cultivated intellect is good, but a sanctified 
heart is better. 

Yours faithfully, H. 8. 


THE PROGRESS OF INFIDELITY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sia,—The late Bradlaugh episode, of which all except the 
publishers of infidel literature are heartily sick, may do 
good if it calls the attention of the British Churches to the 
alarming 1 of infidelity in our midst, and throughout 
the British Colonies. Two things have long occasioned me 
both grief and surprise—the astounding coo!ness with which 
advanced scepticism is discussed in our higher middle-class 
circles, and the apparent inability or unwillingness of our 
divines to grapple with the evil. One would sup that 
the platform of a Congregational or Baptist Union would 
be the place to accept the challenge of unbelief, and that 
from the lips of its chairman some worthy defence of re- 
vealed religion would be heard, which should help us to hold 
our own in the terrific conflict of the hour. Butno. The 
twelve hundred ministers and deacons who congregate 
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together on those occasions, are contented year after year 
with the same pious platitudes as obtained in the palmy 
days of James sherman and James. And yet how 
altered are the conditions of the C conflict !! Infidelity 
no longer skulks in darkened corners. The enemies of 
Christianity are the leaders of society. A sort of tacit assent 
to the assertions of unbelief is almost universal. The 
infidel press grows every day more and more confident and 
imperious, and the utter ion of the Christian delusion 
is talked of as a mere question of time. In his place in 
Parliament, Mr. Bright can state, without his accuracy being 
challenged, that the bulk of the English lower classes care 
nothing for the dogmas of Christianity, while the upper 
classes care equally little for its precepts. And as if to 
emphasise the position, a large English constituency sends 
a leading exponent of atheism as its representative to Parlia- 
ment. 

Verily, Sir, it is high time we were thoroughly aroused 
from our fool’s ise. While we are ing one 
another with eloquent bathos, and fulfilling the functions 
of a mutual admiration society, the Mede is at the gate.” 
The thought of the age is forsaki our tabernacles. 
Science is rapidly becoming master of the position. A Dr. 
Maudsley gives the law respecting human responsibility. 
It is purely an affair of birth, culture, and physical confor- 
mation. he moral sense is but a function of A 
Our inspired prophecies are but the utterances 
madness. Cracked men are our prophets and religious 
reformers, even t h the dging admission may be 
made that the crack let in light.” But allow me to quote 
Dr. Maudsley’ 8 words :— 

A person of , calm, and deep intellect, looking to the 
history of human development through the , and from 
what point it started, estimating the value of beliefs, con- 
trasting the faiths of to-day with the faiths of the far dis- 
tint past, reflecting how different probably will be the 
fiiths of the most distant future to which imagination can 
reach, and considering with the preacher the uncertain end 
of all the labour wherewith man labours under the sun— 
is nut likely to be strongly moved to destroy vigorously 
what seems error, or strongly urged to 1 te zealously 
what seems truth; is likely rather, like „ not jest- 
ingly, but in a cold spirit of philosophy, to ask, ‘ What is 
teu Fand amidst the turmoil of hot- vaded partisans to 
sit, like Gallio, caring for none of these things. 

Here we have put into words the mental attitude of at 
least two-thirds of our literary men, law , statesmen, 
doctors, and others towards Christianity. If it were not for 
the seeming uncharitableness of the statement, I might also 
venture to include in this Gallio list a large proportion of 
the more thoughtful among the Christian ministry. It is 
clear to all o ers that many of them are uttering the 
old truths without the old faith, and that the influence of 
the Unseen upon them grows feebler and feebler with the 


is some adequate defence of 
the Christian tion. The del tells us what man is 
from his stan t, and wondrously clear are his conclu- 
reply? "Tt scoms a pitixble thing to drift into Agnosticiem. 
rep It seems a pi ing to dri to 
If our position is untenable, let us manfully face the dire 
— ee quitting it; but if, as some of us believe with 
an unf ne hehe it is — I . 
ise as our est responsibility the duty 0 
solemn truth known all around us. Nero fiddling while fome 
was in flames,wasa small matter compared with su eas on 
the part of the British Churches at the progress of infidelity. 
It is not t buildi and statuary that are at 
stake, but the eternal hopes of multitudes. ith the truth 
of Christianity is bound up all that we truly value. We 
sucked in piety with our mother’s milk, and to the checks 
and restraints of religion we owe those characters which 
are to us infinitely more valuable than gold. We may not, 
therefore, lightly abandon a faith so precious in practical 
results. At the same time we dare not persist in hugging a 
delusion. This were treachery to our manhood. Surely 
there should be men fully qualified to traverse the whole 
infidel argument and lay bare its sophistries—if sophistries 
they be. What we want to know is the exact value of the 
religious handbook which we call Bible. Is it the infallible 
guide we have been taught to it, or is it a mere com- 
pilation of old-world legends, to be taken only for what it is 
worth, like any other human compilation? This is 
the question atissue. It is useless from a boo 
with a disputed authority. Hence the vancy of the 
favourite orthodox appeal, What saith the Scriptures ? 
The primary and supreme inquiry is, What are the 
Scriptures ? 
Clapham, July 18, 1880. A. C. 


BYE-ELECTIONS AND DISESTABLISHMENT 
IN SCOTLAND. 


Tux following resolutions have been ~~ by the 
— Presbyterian Synod’s Committee on inestablish- 
ment :— 

“TI. That the bye-elections ought now to be carefully 
watched by the friends of disestab t, and the — 
of all candidates ascertained on the question, and can 
favourable to disestablishment brought forward. II. That 
the claims of disestablishment ought to be pressed on the 
attention of members of Parliament by constituents; and 
that those membere who have been returned as favourable 
to disestablishment have special responsibilities. III. That 
the circumstances regarded by some as warranting tem- 
—. silence on the — no longer exist. On the con- 

ary, vigilance and fidelity are demanded on the part of all 
friends of disestablishment, both in and out of Parliament, 
in order that other questions, still multiplying, do not inde- 
finitely interpose to retard its settlement. IV. That it is 
not the wisdom of Liberals to delay this question; that the 
policy of assuming an obligation on the present Parliament 
to postpone disestablishment to a Parliament of the future, 
is promoted in the interests of the Kirk, and is to be 
resisted. That no such obligation could rest on any Parlia- 
ment, or be legitimately acce by ite members; that 
what it is possible for the — —4 to accomplish of just 
legislation is always competent and binding; and that the 
right to obtain the redress of injustice remains unaffected by 
general elections or e es of Government. V. That in 
view of suitable action in Parliament at a fitting time, it is 
important that the discussion of the question of disestablish- 
ment in its various bearings, and in the light of its local 
illustrations, should be maintained throughout the country.” 


Pp Saint, in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, M. D. 


Titerature. 


THE LIFE OF DR. BUSHNELL. 


Many of our readers will hail with real delight 
the publication of the Life and Letters 
of Dr. Bushnell, which has just been issued 
in America and here. One of Dr. Bushnell’s 
daughters has edited the volume. She modestly 
— 2 in the first words of her preface, that it 

il be found to be a more composite work 
than is commonly the case with a biography.” It 

bably a to Mrs. Cheney, when she 
ooked back upon her work, that she had done 
little more than put ther the contributions 
of others, mixed up with her father’s letters, 
and some quotations from his books. She may 
be assured that she has done that kind of service for 
the numerous people to whom her father’s memo 
is dear, which they will most of all thank her for 
doing. The book is especially rich in the Doctor's 
letters ; and the order of his outer life, as well as 
the spirit of his inner being, are as clearly shown 
to us as we could expect to see them. It is instruc- 
tive to observe in every part of the volume, that 
the extraordinary uctions of Dr. Bushnell's 
thoughtful pen s closely related to a singularly 
noble spiritual character. Bushnell was not a mere 
expounder of religious theories which had come to 
his own mind with fascinating interest; his the- 
ology was the expression of his intensest religious 
convictions. No reader of his words can have 
failed to notice that there was a depth of feeling 
and conviction which could only have had a founda- 
tion in a pure and earnest religious life. It is there- 
fore, less interesting to witness its movements as 
they are revealed to us in these deeply interesting 
pages. 

The view which we get of Horace Bushnell's 
boyhood shows us a simple and honourable home, 
where father and mother—good, reliable, religious 
folk, of the New England farmer class—pursued an 
honest and industrious course, and trained up their 
family of four boys and two girls in the fear of God 
and the doing of the things which that fear enjoins. 
It was on the 14th of April, 1802, that Ensign and 
Dotha Bushnell rejoiced over the birth of their first 
child, in Litchfield, Connecticut ; when, as that son 
in his latest expressed it, he, only a tender, 
rubicund mollusk of a creature, came out in this 
rough battle with winds, winters, and wickedness.”’ 
The father was a Methodist and the mother an 
Episcopalian ; both of them upright and kindly—he, 
a sturdy and spirited man, pleasant in his ways 
to child or neighbour, full of New England grit, re- 
solute in work, and of a steady cheerfulness in all 
the ups and downs of life; she, full of affec- 
tion for her child, and ready, as events proved, 
to make any sacrifices that were called for to 
fit him for the highest usefulness in life. There, 
in a peaceful, busy little world of their own, reared 
in the simplest habits, accustomed to take their 
share of family duties and responsibilities, these 
children grew up, ‘‘ undisturbed as flowers in the 
wild recesses of a mountain, and each keeping an 
aroma all its own.” In 1851, Dr. Bushnell de- 
livered at the Litchfield Centennial a remarkable 
address which sketches with the feeling of a 

t the characteristics of a life by which 

is birth was surrounded, and which had been 

common to that country-side for many a long year. 

There was, indeed, something magnificent in their 
stern, practical fidelity to their principles "’ :— 

No affectation of polite living, no ishing airs of deli- 

— and ess indoors 140 , CAS. baat the fathers 
and sons impatient of hard work out of doors, and set them 
at contriving some easier and more plausible way of living. 
Their very — represented work, and they went out as 
men whom the wives and daughters had dressed for work, 
facing all weather, cold and bot, wet and dry; 
— 1 a, et stony-sided bills, digging ae 
rocks . a many very practical e - 
ments — my Greate tha flax, threshing the rye, 
dragging home in the deep snows the great wood pile for 
the year's consumption; and then, when the day was ended, 
having no loose money to spend in taverns, taking their 
recreation, all together, in reading, or singing, or happy 
talk, or silent looking in the fire, and finally in sleep—to 
rise again with the sun, and pray over the family Bible for 
just such another good day as the last. And so they lived, 
working out each year a little advance of thrift, just within 
the line of comfort. 

Horace Bushnell went on working upon his 
father’s farm until he was fully a grown up man, 
and in a mill which was constructed by him for 
the manufacture of the simple homespun in which 
they and their neighbours were clad. Then there 
came yearnings for a fuller education and a wider 
knowledge of the great outer world than was pro- 
vided by the simple school teaching of the villages 
where they lived. So it came to pass that after 
much thought on his own part, and much sacrifice 
on the part of others, the young man, at the 
age of twenty-one, entered Yale College in the 
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spring of 1823, —going back, however, to farm work 
for the summer of the same A year or 
two before he had through certain ex- 
iences of which he speaks * „led to 
esus. Four months since, said he, shortly 
afterwards, referring to his introduction to Chris- 
tian fellowship, ‘‘in the presence of God, and 
angels, and men, I vowed to be the Lord’s, in an 
everlasting covenant, never to be broken.” 

Mr. Bushnell * through Yale College with- 
out making up his mind to adopt the istian 
ministry as the work of his life. After his course 
there he taught in aschool in his native State, but 
in the latter ro of February, 1828, became asso- 
ciate editor of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
and devoted himself to that work with energy and 

tience for ten months. At the end of this time, 

ing twenty-seven years of age, he thought of 
going to some Western city, there to enter a law 
office, and work his way into the arena of politics. 
But while he was at home an invitation came 
to him, asking him to become a tutor at Yale Col- 
lege. After treating the matter as uiring no 
serious consideration, he was ultimately led, 
under his mother’s influence, to accept the 
invitation, so that in the autumn of 1829 he 
was once more in New Haven. At this period, 


not to affect Bushnell, but eventually he came 
under its influence. The following external history 
of this revival, so far as it concerned Mr. Bush- 
nell, has been furnished to the Life by Dr. 
McEwen :— 


glow of his ambition for the future, 
success—his fine passage-at-arms in the 
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Henry Durant tried carefully and cautiously to hit 

ut in the armour. But even he, though free in his 

to make no advance, when, all at once 

tarily Bushnell 

get out of thu woe. 

Here am I what I am, and these young men hanging to me 


in their indifference amidst this universal earnestness on 


lay bare his position and 
own, and declare to then his determination and the decision 
they ought with him to make for themselves. Perha 
there never was pride more lofty laid down voluntarily in 
the dust than when Horace Bushnell thus met those wor- 
shippers of his. The result was overwhelming. That divi- 
sion-room was 6 Bochim, a place of weeping. 

When, then, he came at once into the confidences of the 
daily meeting of his fellow-tutors, was it not Paul that was 
called Saul, and was there ever such a little child as he 
was? On one occasion he came in, and throwing him- 
self with an i of chennai 6 Gal, eae 
thrusting both — — — 5 1 
.I -laughingly, 0, men 
what shall I with these arrant Soubte I have been 
P When the touches the 

ic shatters it to pieces, I am all at 
as well asa 
head. My heart wants the Father, my heart wants the 


yet.” These incidents, I may say, have held me for my 
dear friend Bushnell when of — in other 
minds came; and I understand in that last incident, or 
germinal fact, his Christ in Theology. 

The author of the Life refers to this spiritual 
history as a conversion in the original sense of 
the word.” She says that it was a complete 
turning-about of he life. It changed, not only the 
outward purpose (for he gave up the law for the 
Gospel), but the very fibre and tissue of his being. 
She adds. If he was before Horace Bushnell, he 
was doubly Bushnell now.“ Not long after this 
he resolved to consecrate himself with all the 
energy of his heart and life to the ministry; and 
once again he became a student at Yale, entering, 
in the autumn of 1831, the theological school of 
which Dr. Taylor was the head. In February, 
1833, he was invited to preach at the North Church 
(Congregational), Hartford, Connecticut, and in the 
following May was ordained minister of the church. 
Hartford was his home for forty-three years; and 
to that Connecticut town he gave an interest and a 
reputation which can never be dissociated from his 
memory. 

The book before us contains a history of the growth 
of Bushnell's theologicalconvictions. We were going 
to write „opinions; but the word does not de- 
scribe the theology of a man of Bushnell's stamp. 
It is deeply interesting and refreshing to come 
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across the allusions which he makes in his letters | 


to the books which have now become so famous. 
It is not so 1 to meet with the histo 
of trials and suffe which arose thro 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations. . 
deed, this whole story forms a sorry chapter in 
the history of Connecticut ecclesiastical 
But Bushnell’s Church was true to him; giving 
him confidence and devoted affection thro the 
ears that the persecution lasted. There were no 
oubt periods, when the approval of Unitarians and 
others became rather a source of trouble than 
advantage to him; and there were also times when 
these same Unitarian sympathisers thought that 
he had recanted his previous utterances, and re- 
sumed the untenable theological poe which he 
had seemingly abandoned. Bushnell was precisély 
the kind of man, who, with less spiritual intensit 
and power, was certain to be constantly ex 
to the misunderstandings of his orthodox friends, 
and the disappointed cavillings of those who occu- 
ied a different theological standpoint from his own. 
ferences are made in the volume to the character 
of his preaching in his very early years. We will 
quote two interesting s with which we are 
certain our readers be pleased :— 


writing 
Life,” entitled, Duty Not Measured by Our Own yee 2 
which was written in the first year of his ministry. Ano 
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His had in those days a flery quality, an 
and force, which, in his later sty an ttl felt fa the 
more subdued glow of e here was a nervous 
insistence about his person, and a emphasising 


of his right arm from the shoulder, which no one who 
— OF . Itseemedasif, with this 

into his subject, and would fain 
anny Gage Gens yee Se His sermons were all written 
out 


the 
him later, when driven to exte work by ill-health. His 
of confidence, and was at 


his , which lacked ease and flow, such as came to 
with fuller n. The whole effect of his services 


was, however, alw 


„The — Ie Bushnell“ is a 
suggestive „especially to ministers, to 
walen it might be made a companion for the next 
two or three months, before stress of another 
winter's work is upon them. 


GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE.“ 


Ir was with a feeling of unexpected abruptness 
we found ourselves at the close of this history in 
the year1815. We had forgotten that this was the 
date which Mr. Green had fixed as the limit of his 
work. The surprise was, perhaps, the greater, as 
the short history is continued to the fall of the 
Gladstone Ministry six — ago. It is a tribute to 
the interest which Mr. Green excites in his readers 
that they wish the work were longer and more 
expanded. There is a sense of disproportion 
between this volume and its predecessors arising 
from the greater fulness of the materials for a his- 
tory of the eighteenth century, and the greatness 
of the actors who played conspicuous parts upon 
its stage. 

The first two chapters of this volume are a con- 
tinuation of the eighth book commenced in the 
last, and are concerned with the Fall of the Stuarts, 
and the establishment of the House of Hanover 
under the first two Georges. The ninth and last 
book, entitled Modern 8 is divided into five 
chapters: — England and Its Empire, the Iudepen- 


* The „ of the English People. By John Richard 
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dence of America, Industrial England, England and 
Revolutionary Franee, England and Napoleon. 

- _— like its 1 Bek parr wet 
i y thoro npathy with li political 
movements, 1 with, Nhat, religious and philan- 
thropic activity which distingui the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. Amidst the confusion 
of foreign affairs, and fierce political strifes at 
home, its writer never forgets the social and in- 
dustrial well-being of the people. It is, from first 
to last, a hi of the English people, and the 
best of its kind which we possess. As a lite 
production it is charming in style. It is intended, 
we presume, that readers should possess them- | 
selves of the shorter history, as well as the larger 
and longer. If this is not the case the library 
edition should be improved by fuller tables of con- 
tents and the — annals which belong to 
the smaller. The references to authorities might 
be much fuller and more particular in their state- 
ment. This volume is a striking contrast of defect 
in this respect to Mr. Lecky's Eighteenth Century. 
There is an instance of haste, or of a division of 
labour, on pages 149 and 273. On the former we 

eren 


read, in ce to Wesley :— 

The body which he thus founded numbered a 
mantel Gamal members at his death, and now counts ita 
members in England and America by millions. But the 
Methodists themselves were the least result of the Methodist 
revival. Its action upon the Church broke the lethargy of 
the clergy ; and the “ E movement, which found 
representatives like Newton and Cecil within the pale of the 
Establishment, made the fox-hun parson and the 
absentee rector at last impossible. In Walpole’s the 
English clergy were the idlest and the most lifeless in the 
ministers surpass 


In our own day no of 
them in piety, in philan energy, or in popular regard. 
In the nation at a new moral enthusiasm, which, rigid 
and tic as it often seemed, was still healthy in its 

ial tone, and whose power was seen in the disappearance 
of the profligacy which disgraced the upper classes, and 
the foulness which had infested literature ever since the 
Restoration. A new y reformed our prisons, 
laws, abolished 


Now, that is a very admirable and a perfectly 
correct statement of the results of Methodism ; but it 
should not have been printed a second time in almost 
literally the same form as it is on the latter page 
quoted above. Imperfections such as these can be 
easily remedied in a future edition, and we hope 
that Mr. Green will be induced to prepare another 
and larger edition, in which the first thirty years 
of the present century may receive a fuller treat- 
ment than they received in the shorter history. 

Mr. Green's estimate of — parties, of the 
causes which led to the downfall of the Whigs 
under George III., of the great men who successively 
ruled as statesmen, has undergone no change since 
he first wrote. Additions have been made on con- 
stitutional changes, and on the relations of Parlia- 
ment and the nation during the early years of 
* ·N and a little more than five pages have been 
added to the intellectual advance made by the 
nation from the close of the seventeenth century. 
The history of literature and of literary men has 
been told so often and so well, that it might seem 
too difficult, if not superfluous, to tell it again, in 
however brief a manner. There is no passage in 
this volume more ingly written than that in 
which the state of the men of letters is described 
when Pope wrote and published his first unciad. 
Pope, we are told, was a child of the is * lution ; 
aan’ he died at the moment when the spirit of his 
age Was ing into and grander forms in 
1744. e admiration shown for Pope is more 
enthusiastic than we can share, but the work he 
did in establishing a real literary profession was 
very great. 

Weare fortunate in having histories which treat 
particular periods of the national life and growth ; 
and also in a few which describe the whole of that 
life from the earliest times to the present century ; 
but we esteem ourselves most fortunate in the pos- 
session of a history which, treating more 22 
of the social condition of the people, ords a 
stimulus to the cultivation of the arts of peace and 
industry, and to the study of letters. 


Tue “American Wips-Awaxe.”—Someone enraptured 
with the luxurious which American enterprise 
has provided for the delectation of the juveniles, suggested 
that English child” should now give place to “ Yankee 
child in Miss Taylor’s well-known hymn, as the term 
embodying thé highest ideal of youthful privilege. Thanks 
to the kindred enterprise of Messrs. James Clarke and Co., 
the young people of this country may now share abundantly 
in the advantages enjoyed by their Transatlantic cousins. 
Arrangements have been effected for an unlimited supply of 
the American Wide-Awake, a periodical which has de- 
servedly enjoyed widespread favour in America, on account 
of the originality and excellence of its illustrations and the 
freshness and brightness of its reading. We earnestly 
recommend Paterfamilias,” by immediately procuring a 
specimen, to test for himself the justice of the high eulogies 
which this periodical has secured. 


THE PERSONAL LIBERTIES OF 
ENGLISHMEN.“ 


Or course any one reading this work will be 
reminded at once of Blackstone’s great Vinerian 
lecture of 1758 on the Study of the Law.” And, 
in regard to the contents of the work, there will 
be found many things that will also remind 
him of the great legal commentator. But Mr. 
Paterson has improved upon Blackstone. It is 
true that he has not Blackstone’s somewhat rhe- 
torical and measured style ; but his arrangement is 
better, his style is better in being more concise, 
and he has done what was not customary in Black- 
stone’s days—given us authorities, not only here and 
there, or one or two leading cases, but every case 
that in any manner bears upon his subject. Mr. 
Paterson, it may be said, has written a book of 

rofound ability, of great legal authority, and yet a 

k that can be read from beginning to end with- 
out a pause of interest. His knowledge is most 
extensive, his arrangement of materials is admi- 
rable, his statements precise, his style so clear that 
we can suggest no improvement. The author is, 
however, at one disadvantage. The work, for its 
subject, and for the wide space over which it 
travels, is sometimes lacking in detail. That, 
however, no doubt, was a part of the plan of 
the author. Where he has considered more detail 
than he has given to be necessary, he has sup- 
plied references to authorities, and these, it may be 
said, are given by wholesale. 

Such a book as this, so elaborate in its history 
as well asin its statements of present rights, re- 
minds us how far we are removed from a state of 
nature. Actually, of course, there can be no per- 
fect state of nature, excepting when one person 
alone was or is living in the world. When there 
were two, and as soon as there were two, then 
came the time when one or both had to surrender 
what might be termed natural rights. One will 
would predominate over the other will. The freedom 
of movement of one or the other would be restricted. 
As population increased, the restrictions, and not 
the liberties, would also be increased. Claims would 
more and more cease to be rights. The individual 
would be fenced all round by the will of the 
majority, and by the physical power of that majority 
to enforce its will. As years rolled on, the decisions 
of the majorities would multiply until, at the end 
of centuries, we should, as we do, find them prac- 
tically chronicled in this book—which is a mark of 
our present state of civilisation. A civilisation, 
however, not always according to rightness, and 
that would be of finer character if it were less 
overlaid than it is by such restrictions as we find 
here, and if it pod Pre with its knowledge and 
its strength much more simplicity. 

One wonders how some of these laws grow, and 
what sort of conscience the majority who passed 
them must have had. There seems to be nearly 
always some injustice attached to them, or following 
from them. There seems to be nearly always, in 
the old laws, at least, not the desire to rectify what 
is wrong, nor to provide against a wrong being done, 
but a malignant liking of punishment and persecu- 
tion. And that does not altogether belong to the 
old times. We have pretty well the same liking 
exhibited now. Mr. Paterson sees all this, or 
nearly all this, and sometimes more. His sym- 
pathies are wholly liberal, although they do not, of 
course, colour any legal statement. They will 
be seen from the following quotation from the pre- 
face, omitting the strengthening authorities, classical 
and other :— 


It never occurred to any government prior to the Reforma- 
tion, and, probably, for a century or two later, that it was 
ible that the form of religious worship, as well as 
he best form of human government (of which the former is 
merely a branch), might have been intended by Providence 
to be discovered by the scrutiny of Reason, each nation fol- 
lo the best guides of the time, yet following without 
blindly bowing the knee. The — 4 of thought and speech 
is at last vindicated by showing how small a part of it can 
be really made subject to the control of any government or 
any laws. The old philosopher taught that every man has 
it in his power to prepare an impregnable rampart for his 
own thoughts. Dissent, aftcr having long been an unques- 
tionable crime, has ended by becoming almost a corner- 
stone of the glory of civilisation. The art of agreeing to differ 
seems at last to have been all but mastered. The members 
of an Established Church are now contented to take their 
proper place in the social contract, and view with equa- 
nimity large numbers of their fellow men who, having “ the 
same faculties, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions,” insist on thinking out their own best thoughts, on 
every subject touching their life, property, and reputation, 
as well as touching their relations to their Maker. The 
synods of Christendom no longer burn to stifle inquiry. To 
echo and adopt the thoughts of others, who had no better 
materials of judging than their successors, and certainly had 
shorter experience to guide them, is less and less an accepted 
office of the modern teacher. 


Again :— 
Lastly, the faculty of free thought and speech is equall 
found developed as the rights of conscience under the — 
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merely to those restrictions, which that part of the 
laity under their care, sometimes, not un will gly, enforce 
— 5 them. The rest of the community under the 


decreased by and how the other never req to 
wing to certain inherent powers of self-government, 
will be seen throughout the latter part of this volume. The 
objects and of Churchmen and Dissenters are now, 

be, the same; their methods are not, and need 


While we have the personal opinions of the author 
thus frankly expressed, his work is coloured 
by no tone either of one kind or another. The 
greater part of it is, of course, devoted to other 
than ecclesiastical subjects. The first sec- 
tion deals with the laws relating to liberty of 
thought and speech—our author adds character, 
but here he is — — illogical, for laws cannot and, 
therefore, do not with character only as charac- 
ter is expressed in acts, and therefore it deals with 
acts alone. No doubt he is right when he shows 
how personal character must be maintained, but 
after all what he means is not character, but 
reputation. Admirable always in quotation, he is 
admirable here in one from Lord Abinger. It is: 
The individual, by the combination of opinion and 
the force of character, begets in his own reputation 
a property more valuable than the brute materials 
to which the crude notions of property were first 
applied. Mr. Paterson exhibits, with philsophi- 

acuteness, how free speech and free writing have 
to do with a man’s reputation, and then goes on to 
state the law in all its fulness, yet without cumber- 
ing his work with a single dry sentence. He 

on to the right to petition Parliament, and 
rom that to all the laws, with their history, 
relating to the liberty of the Press. This, with its 
apt quotations, is one of the most interesting 
sections of his work. The laws relating to public 
meetings, to Parliamentary debates, to comments 
on public matters are next reviewed. Here is a 
curious, but very exact, statement: — 

The of the Church of England in their mode of con- 
ic worship are also in the ormance of a 


ducting pu 
public duty, for by virtue of statutes the Church service is 
ordered and can be compelled to be rendered for the benefit 


of the whole people, and not merely of the parishioners. And 
hence any comments made in the public or otherwise 
on the mode of discharging this duty may be made as freely, 


asis the case with respect to other public officers performing 
their duty. Atthe same time the sermons of —— 
. o are under no public duty to deliver them, can 
be ed public in the same sense, — their chapels 
come under the category of places to which the public are 
invited, and so on anotber ground are fairly open to a like 
treatment. The conduct of a parish priest in managing a 
is parishioners may be in no 
— * * — = ge does grty By) ay ong. 
ose who manage an or assisti 
fababttante fill a public situation. mics * 

Part of this law, according to Mr. Paterson's 

authorities, was laid down in the case of Gather- 
cole v. Miall.“ 
All the laws of libel are next reviewed, with cases 
in point, and the laws of copyright and patent follow. 
Next comes the law relating to the security of public 
worship. This is a curious, most instructive, and 
most admirable review, the introduction not being 
the least instructive. This portion is devoted to, 
amongst other matters, the law as to Sunday, in- 
cluding sports, public-houses, &c., then witchcraft. 
We next come upon Church and State, and here we 
quote a definition :— * 

The Church of England is that body of clerical and la 
members who differ from other Protestants in England ant 
elsewhere in some leading ceremonies and their scheme of 
— 1 Fer ; but differ most of all in this one 
charac tic, that the clerical members are not allowed to 
deviate from certain standards of doctrine and ritual which 
have been stereotyped by being incorporated into statutes. 
Another characteristic is, that the property in whieh they are 
interested is restricted in its use by like enactments, which 
can only be vgried by Parliament, and by no other power or 


authority. But in so far as the keep within these 
statutory restrictions they enjoy — of opinion. The 
Church of England and issenters of any one sect agree in 


this, that neither constitutes a corporation, though they are 
usually spoken of as if all the men and women 

similar doctrines and similar rites and ceremonies 
Tor 


= “at 1.4 And 2 order to u- 
more uses kind Re 0 
of 


This is very inaccurate in the last sentence. The 
author will Lad that the bishops are not now paid 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners— that mode of 
payment having been merely a stepping-stone to 
the re-transfer of lands. But the whole of eccle- 
siastical law is stated and reviewed with great 
care, and the authorities are given with absolute 
precision. We were curious to see what the author 
would say as to tithes. We find the following :— 

h tithe was a tax which the common law may be 


ing many ages, their views and maxims were largely absorbed 
and acted on by the courts, and by those councils and royal 
ordinances which then represented what we now call the 

islature. In this way a law of tithes, which would no 
be called a rate or tax, became part and of the 
common law; and the c took care to give to it the 
specious name of a Divine rig! t, which for ages prevented 
the. Legislature from disturbi or questioning it. But 
when in the time of Henry VIII. and his immediate suc- 
cessors, the art of printing and the Reformation made men 
think for themselves, and the people began to — what 


anomalies, and made the tax more universal and im ial. 
So that in reality the tithe law or tax did for the clergy the 
same as the Poor-law did centuries later for the rest 
of the population. It was reasonable and inevitable that 
those members of a profession set apart to definite duties, 
and looked upon as everybody’s friends, and the nature of 
whose duties prevented them peeing themselves, should 
be enabled to live, and they a right to live at the 
expense of their contem It is true that it was 
reserved for the times of Elizabeth to discover a still more 
general law, namely, a poor law, which was founded on 
this indisputable first principle, that even the poorest of the 
poor have also a right to live at the of their contem- 
poraries, if they have no means of their own to support 
themselves. And though at first the whole of the law of 
tithes was contained in a few general words, namely, that 

was to be given to the 

one of which was their 
sufficiently comprehensive, 
when trades and emplo ta not immediately connected 
with land increased. The same law, therefore, was easily 
extended to the tenth of the yearly gains of all artisans 
and manufacturers and traders. 


And soon. Then follow the laws of toleration, the 
laws relating to the clergy, Dissenters, &c., all stated 
with comparative fulness as well as clearness, and 
rendering the work, as a whole, the best compen- 
dious authority of its kind of modern years. 


CLASSIC AND ITALIAN PAINTING.* 


ScaRcELy anything is more characteristic of the pro- 
sent day than the demand for easy roads to know- 
ledge. e old adage has it that to knowledge there 
is no royal road, but easy roads are day by — 
being multipied ; and they are kept clear and smoo 
by the increasing multitudes of feet that traverse 
them. Whole series of works are now devoted to 
resenting the outlines of special branches of know- 
edge, so that nobody need be ignorant of gene- 
ral ideas in the most recondite fields of thought. 
Yet the other day we observed a critic dealing 
somewhat severely with a handbook of botany, 
which took no notice of the wonderful discoveries 
of Mr. Darwin respecting the share that insects 
have in the fertilisation of plants; and the 
int suggests one of the dangers in view of this 
ind of over-condensed summaries meant to impart 
eneral ideas of whole sciences, historic periods, 
epartments of art, and of literature. It is only a 
„ 0 8 . Series of Text-books in Art 
Edusation, ‘By Edward J. Poyuter, EA., and Percy l. Head, 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 


writer like Mr. Leslie Stephen, as full of refinement, 


delicacy, deep penetration, religious sensibility, 
sentiment, and i ied nature, that 
can be to sum up in a thin volume all the 

and ities of a writer like Pope; 


it is only a master of condensation and simplicity 
like Mr. Coamo Monkhouse, who could present a 
subject like Turner, as has been recently done in 
an admirable and well-known series. 

In the of treatment of which we have 
spoken, art is claiming its own share of attention, 
and the literature of art will soon be accessible to 
the crowd, should the crowd desire it. The only 
difficulty will be that if the object which such books 
have in vieW should ever be attained, the distinction 
between the vulgar and the dilettante classes will 
have come near to be effaced ; and the results may, 
in some measure, ve different from what might 
have been ex . Mr. Ruskin (who himself has 
done such noble work in the popularising of art 
literature) — have a good deal to say of these 
matters were he once to set his pen to the theme. 
Such works as those of Mrs. Jameson, Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, are too thorough, too ela- 
borated, for those who must run as they read, or 
what is much the same thing, read as they run; 
and such hand-books of Ancient Masters and 
„Modern Painters,” as those by Sarah Tytler, 
— 1 have some use in pointing the way. The 
book before us, which — suggested these ro- 
marks, is more specific. Mr. Poynter is in every 
— qualified for the task he undertaken, 
and, with the aid of Mr. Head, he has really 
produced a most admirable handbook. He passes 
with a rapid hand over all but the essential 
parts of his subject—not failing in that peculiar 
power of lighting up his subject by an anecdote, 
or a reference to some present-day point—a power 
which is apt to run into excess. ere, however, 
it is kept well in rein, and becomes really enlight- 
ening and practically helpful. We give one speci- 
men of what we mean—an old story re-told and 
well told :— 

A of Pliny’s, which must 
dation i Sach, cows what a h 
been attained in the imitation 


degree of skill had nov 
now 
nature. A trial of skill 


was arranged between Zeuxis and Parrhasius. Zeuxis had 
painted a bunch of so naturally that the birds came 
and pecked at the He then called upon Parrhasius 


to remove the curtain which comcealed the picture he had 
brought to the contest; but what he took for a curtain was 
his rival’s picture iteelf. Zeuxsis immediately confessed him- 
self defeated, saying, ‘‘I have deceived the birds, but you 
have deceived an artist.” “Another time,” says Pliny, 
„ Zeuxsis painted a with grapes, which n attracted 
a bird; but this time the artist was dissatisfied, observing 
that if he had painted the boy as well as the grapes, the 
bird would have been frightened.” 
Mr. Poynter is wholly right when he says :— 


It is doubtful whether the large —— of boys would not 
mes of Phid 


The author glances at the various periods of Greek 
painting—doing well in little space what has fre- 
uently been vilely done in unlimited space— 
— the general characters of the painting on 


the vases. He then oe to Roman art, and 
does justice to Early Christian art and Byzantino 
Ir He is discriminative in dealing with the 
art of the Rénaissance; and has some fine touches 
in his references of fifteenth and sixteenth century 
art, pleasing us most by his fine appreciation of 
two such contrasted characters as Fra Angelico and 
Michael Angelo. Of the former he says :—_ 
The most characteristics of Angelico’s art sprin 

from the temper of religious fervour with which he practi 


it. Me wees eee eae: he pra before - 
work for the Divine 1A doncoption; 


nin 
oak ng himself to be so assisted, he regarded each 
as a revelation, and could never be persuaded to alter 


Last — t,” belonging to 
Earl Dudley, and the “Coronation of the Virgin,” in the 
Gallery of the Louvre. After his death he was beatified b 
the Church he had served so devotedly—a solemnity whic 
ranks next to canonisation; and II Beato Angelico is the 
name by which Fra Giovanni was, and is, most fondly and 
reverently remembered. 

There was surely something supremely fitting in 
this beatification. The life and the works thus 
gained a supreme unity. The radiant gladness on 
the faces of Fra Angelico’s saints, won through 
much pain and inward wrestle, the peace that 
overflowed the countenance and, as it were, 
created and justified the halo round the head, 
the joy that transfigured the pain-parted lips 
in the upward glance heavenward—the soul of 
the artist spoke in these, and they were, and 
will, remain to be witness of the triumphant 
saintliness that can consecrate and crown a Chris- 
tian art. Of the Rénaissance generally, Mr. Poynter 
says :— 

The awakening of the art of Italy in the thirteenth cen- 
tury was but one phase of a mighty movement, the proluct 
of complex causes, which, indeed, include: all that is implied 
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in the birth of modern civilisation; a great le of 12 Barbarians,” in the formulation or adoption of 
mankind to put in order, = of the — 1 of a which he ap to have well-nigh exhausted his | o 

social life. The same 
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pre-emin 
is due less to the superiority of her artists th 
tiality of the historian. i h 
work the greater part of our know of the earlier 
depends, was himself a Florentine, and jealously 
of the fame of his fellow-citizens. He not only 
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De partiality so tar successful that, while we have plenty of 
detail Florentines, from Cimabue and Giotto 
down to quite i t minor artists, men so t as 
Duccio or Lorenzetti still remain to us little more the 
shadow of a name. 

We hear very often of the vandal Puritans, who 
during their lease of power did so much to destroy 
and deface the beautiful works of art which adorned 
our churches and public buildings. It is more re- 
markable, surely, to know that the art-sentiment 
itself sometimes becomes unconsciously vandalish. 
There are not a few instances of this in art-history. 
Not to speak of the defacements which specimens 
of Greek art suffered at the hands of Roman im- 
provers, we may simply refer to the notorious cases 
of certain members of the Italian schools with 
reference to their predecessors, and particularly to 
that case of Rubens and Mantegna, to. which Mr. 
Poynter makes specific, but not quite so exhaustive, 
reference as the admirable essay of Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle might easily have enabled him 
to do. We could understand, for example, an 
artist of the post-Raphaelite school in reaction 
doing what he could to remove out of the way 
examples which he held to be ant specimens 
of the pre-Raphaelite heresy ; but that an artist 
should destroy and obliterate the works of a master 
for whom he professed admiration, is almost incom- 
prehensible, unless under some of those induce- 
ments of worldly advantage or patronage, which 
have been strong in all ages as they are in ours. 
In truth, an element of Philistinism—a lack of that 
strain of heroic sentiment and self-denial for art—is 
to be found in nota few great painters; and in not 
a little in the life and career of Rubens it is discern- 
ible, in spite of his illustrious works. 

In 1460 (says Mr. Poynter) Mantegna entered the service 
of the — of Mantua, by whom he was treated as a 
friend, and for whom he executed several of his best works. 
England is indebted to this connection for the possession of 
the nine well-known pictures in tempera, representing the 
“Triumph of Julius Cesar, at Hampton Court. These, 
which were considered by Vasari to be the finest of the 
artist's works, were pure by Charles I. on the disper- 
sion of the Mantuan Collection; they are — | 80 
ruined by the vulgar restorations of a Flemish artist, of the 
school of Rubens, that it is impossible—except in parts of 
— — — 

ro- u u 
beauty of execution; Pie tion remains, however, and 
their original character may be best studied in the wood- 
cuts of Andrea Andreani, executed about 100 years after. 

And elsewhere Mr. Poynter remarks in a foot- 
note: 

Rubens' admiration of the Italian school did not prevent 
him from defacing such of their drawings as fell into his 
hands, by drawing or painting them over to suit his own 
taste ; it was probably under his inspiration that the cartoons 
of Mantegna at Hampton Court were irretrievably injured. 

And so the master and creator of one age is the 
effacer of the work of the master of the age pre- 
ceding ; and the same effort too often reveals at 
once the weakness and greatness of the artist. 

We should not omit to mention that the work is 
plentifully illustrated with woodcuts of various 
orders of merit, which, however, have the virtue 
that is claimed for them, of “ conveying a con- 
sistent impression of the characteristics of each 
painter, and illustrating the progress of the art.“ 
On the whole, we regard this first of the Series 
of Art Text-books as a worthy beginning of 
what ought to prove a most valuable and useful 
series. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Passages from the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.“ — Those who are unprepared 
to abandon their old faith in God, and to substitute in 
His place a “stream of tendency,” at the bidding of 
a writer who has a whip of scorn for any who will not 
accept his vagueness as profundity, his self-admiration 
as catholicity, his reactionary tendencies as liberty, his 
i ces as sweetness, and his agnosticism as light, 
may yet find amusement—lct us hope, instruction—in the 
collection of excerpts which make up this volume. 
They may thus contrast, though they may fail to recon- 


ile, the varied senses in which he hurls at all who 


differ from him those pet phrases Philistines ” and 


power over the nomenclature of classification. It is 
rather amusing to at this juncture, an extract 
from “ Culture Anarchy.” The Oxford Tract 


movement is there declared to have been an outcome of 
that “faith and tradition of Oxford” which, while 
suffering apparent defeat in attachment to beaten 
causes and in resistance to triumphant movements, is 
credited with having, from time to time, “ prepared cur- 
rents of feeling which sap our adversaries’ position when 
ed.” That movement was admittedly 

“the great middle-class Liberalism, 
which had for the cardinal points of its belief the Re- 
form Bill of 1832 and local self-government in politics ; 
in the social sphere, free trade, unrestricted competition, 
and the making of 1 industrial fortunes; in the 
religious sphere, the Dissidence of Dissent, and the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion;” and in the 
shock of battle which ensued, Liberalism was declared 
to be, for the time, the victor. But, writing in 1869, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold tauntingly demanded, “ Where is 
this great forceof Philistinism now? It is thrust into 
thesecond rank, it is become a power of yesterday, it 
has lost the future.” Of course it was insufferably bad 
taste on the of Liberalism, after its el had been 
so charmingly pronounced by a curled and perfumed 
apostle of sweetness and light, to disturb this serenity 
such an uprising as that of April, 1880. Some of 
the most striking scattered through Mr. 
Arnold’s numerous works will be found conveniently 
classified in this volume, which is certainly not lacking 
in regard to the importance of the subjects discussed, or 
to the originality of thought, vigour of style, and 
elegance of diction with which the discussion is con- 
ducted. 

Observations on Bulgarian Affairs. (Macmillan and 
Co.) The “ Eastern question is only too surely again 
coming to the front. Those who desire to obtain an 
acquaintance with the effect produced by the arrange- 
ments which have been already —— into operation 
in the interests of those Bulgarians, the cruelty towards 
whom filled to overflowing the cup of the dominant 
Turk’s iniquity, and convinced civilised Europe that he 
was utterly irreformable, may advan usly consult 
this brochure, in which the Marquis of Bath impartially 
describes the conclusions at which he has urrived as the 
result of intelligent observation and inquiry, during a 
recent visit to the ag who have been now happily 
emancipated from the intolerable yoke to which they 
had been too long subjugated. 

Mohammed, Budda, and Christ, by Dr. Marcus 
Dops (Hodder and Stoughton), has reached a fourth 
edition, and well deserves to reach a fifth. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL AND THE RITUALISTIC 
REGIME. 


THE committee appointed to inquire into the circum- 
stances out of which have arisen the differences between 
the medical staff and treasurer have made a report to 
the governors. Considering that the committee are 
claimed as impartial, it is somewhat noteworthy that 
they should employ such a sentence as the following: 
“It may be admitted, without hesitation, that many of 
the sisters and nurses heretofore attached to the 
hospital, were capable persons, and attended to the sick 
with kindness, intelligence, and sympathy.” Not 
wholly satisfactory” is the vague = vom made 

inst the domestic arrangements which Miss Burt’s 
— overturned. The advantages claimed for the 
changed régime are thus set forth: “ and more 
comfortable meals and better food were provided, cooking 
by the nurses in the wards was stopped; the hours of re- 
creation were altered, so as to diminish the time spent out 
late in the evening; a monthly holiday of an entire day 
was abolished; every nurse was called upon to enter 
into an engagement tojtake her share of night duty when 
required; and a uniform dress for the several classes 
was, as a general rule, insisted upon.” It is plainly 
declared that several of these changes were distasteful 
to old sisters and nurses,” and that, as a consequence, 
“gome persons highl valued by the medical staff have 
left the hospital.’ e differences which have arisen 
are thus accounted for: “The matron was not per- 
sonally introduced to the staff. She was, apparently, 
authorised to frame rules, on which thes were not 
consulted, but which, in their opinion, affected (though 
unintentionally on the part of either treasurer or matron) 
the medical treatment of the patients. The matron her- 
self understood that no further authority than that of 
the treasurer was required; and he, on his part, was 
under the impression that the c contemplated 
would be acceptable to the medical staff.” The com- 
mittee have arrived at the conclusion that at the pre- 
sent time there is “no dissatisfaction ” in about two- 
thirds of the wards ;” that there is no valid reason for 
believing that in any case is interference with the orders 
of the medical staff either sanctioned or connived at by 
the matron,” and that “ there is no reason to think that 
the present nursing arrangements put any real 
hindrance in the way of medical observation or practice 
on the of the students.” Their recommendation 
amounts to this, that, annually, ten governors shall be 
nominated as the Taking-in Committee, and that these 
shall make such arrangements between themselves and 
the treasurer, as will procure the attendance of at least 
two members at every Taking-in Committee; that once 
a month, or oftener if necessary, two members of the 
medical staff, appointed by that body, be invited to 
attend the committee with the view of deliberating on 
any matters relating to the medical and nursing 
arrangements; that regular minutes be kept of the pro- 
ceedings of the Taking-in Committee, and that s ch 
minutes be brought for confirmation before the next 
Court of Committees as the sole executive body autho- 
rised by Act of Parliament; that, in any difference of 


—, the views of the medical staff, as well as those 
the governors, be recorded on the minutes.” j 

Dr. uel Wilks, F. R. S., Physician to Guy’s H ital, 
writing to the Times, summarised the report as “little 
more a defence of Miss Burt and her acts.” Dr. 
S. O. Habershon, Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital, 
commenting upon the report in a subsequent letter, 
remarked: We fail to see any one particular in which 
the wishes of the staff are met.... We have 
always supposed that the hospital was for the restora- 
tion of the sick and suffering, and that everything else 
should be subserviert to this primary object; but now 
the development of a of nursing, with religious 
observances, is the first consideration, and the patients 
come last. When we asked an official long con- 
nected with the hospital to state any one particular 
in which the nursing is improved, the only answer he 
could give us was, The nurses look better; they go to 
prayers.’ ... We have no hesitation in saying that 
under the new regulations the patients have less 
chance of recovering than before. Added to this, the 
spirit that prevails is less conducive to the comfort and 
happiness of the sufferers in the wards. . . Think of 
turning the convalescent patients out of bed at half- 

t five in the morning in the fogs of January, an 
— and a half before breakfast, that the night nurses 
might make the beds!” In connection with this ar- 
rangement for bed-making, there is a suspicious-looking 
item among the “intercessions” noted in a monthly 
paper issued by the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,” of unsavoury reputation: “ Thanksgiving for 
1 establishment of early communion at Guy’s Hos- 

i 1 
e Credit is taken by the committee for the alterations 
in the arrangements as to the nurses’meals. Upon this 
subject Dr. Habershon gives this testimony :—*“ For- 
merly the nurses had tea in the wards, but now they 
must leave at a certain time to take their repast else- 
where, or lose it altogether; but disease will not con- 
form to these tions. A nurse was set to watch a 
child with diphtheria, upon whom the operation of 
tracheotomy had been performed; it was breathing 
comfortably; she was duly instructed how to attend to 
the throat in case of need; but she left to take her tea; 
a paroxysm of difficult breathing came on, there was 
no one at hand to render the needful help, and the 
child died before the house-surgeon could arrive. Surely 
this could have been avoided if the patient had been 
the first consideration. The conduct of the treasurer 
in this case led to the storm of indignation among the 
students about which two of their senior members wrote 
in the Times a short time ago.” 

Dr. Habershon prefersa still more serious indictment 
against the new régime :—‘ Our valuable nurses have 
been replaced in many instances by those who are with- 
out knowledge, but in many instances by those who 
consider themselves so highly trained that they can act 
independently of the doctor’s directions. The ogee 
death of a patient during the last few days is the best 
illustration of the danger of this kind of nurse. A 
young marred woman, with threatening consumption 
and tubercular disease, who was en oe well, 

ve the nurse extra trouble accidentally. The nurse, no 
foubt without intention of injury, but probably for dis- 
cipline, dragged her to the bath-room, placed her in 
cold water for twenty minutes, and then, after adding 
a little warm water, left her there for another hour. 
The disease was greatly aggravated by this treatment, 
the patient became prostrate, and did not recover from 
the shock, but died a few days ago. No comment is 
needed. The trained nurse carried out her own thoughts 
and feelings, and the unhappy patient suffered. is 
event will not tend to increase the confidence of the 


r. 

The case specified by Dr. Habershon has since been 
the subject of investigation before a coroner’s ary, and 
the nurse, who wastrained at Winchester, and been 
matron at the Cottage Hospital, now awaits her trial 
onacharge of manslaughter. It is in evidence that 
the reason given by this lady-nurse for the course of 
treatment which terminated so disastrously, was, She 
is so very obstinate and she won't assist herself, and I 
am determined I'll not have it.” Dr. Pavy, asked by 
the Coroneras to the liabilities to such treatment to 
which patients at Guy’s are ex said that in his 
view a nurse had no right to give a bath for medical 
treatment without the authority of the medical depart- 
ment; adding, but nurses have lately undertaken to 
do things upon their own responsibility which the 
medical staff disapprove of, and have strongly protested 
against to the governing body of the hospital as being 
fraught with — 

The Times, commenting upon the state of affairs 
which this investigation disclosed, remarks :— “A 
London hospital is no proper place for such new-fan- 
gled experiments as these. ecan understand what a 
convent under a lady abbess is. It may have its uses 
and may serve for the spiritual edification of its 
inmates. But it is not a hospital, and even the time- 
honoured name of Guy’s will not make it one 
We hope that the Governors of Guy’s Hospital will 
take to heart the lessons of the late exposures, and will 
reform their system while there is yet time. If they do 
not, the work will have to be done in spite of them. 
Guy’s Hospital, with its enormous wealth, its grand 
traditions, and its old historical name, cannot be suf- 
fered to continue to be what, on Dr. Habershon’s show- 
ing, the regulations of last November have reduced it 
to. If the statutes are in the way of a change, the 
statutes will have to be altered. If the ap to com- 
mon sense fails, the interference of Parliament will 
clearly be called for to meet so extreme a case.“ 

It is noteworthy that in the same number of the Times, 
a correspondent, after mentioning that the three largest 
and wealthiest hospitals of London “are governed 
upon principles which, if it were for the first time pro- 
posed to apply them to hospitals in the present day, 
would consign the originator of such a proposition to 
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safe custody in Bedlam,” adds, “At Guy’s itself 
the recent financial administration has been so de- 
lorable that, notwithstanding the great wealth of the 
oundation, it has been necessary to close beds for want 
of funds; and yet the treasurer at this very juncture 
is said to have found it ible and to have thought it 
proper to expend £3, on the improvement of his 
official residence.” An extra expenditure in refurnishing 
and decorating a chapel, which had undergone renova- 
tion a very few years before, combines, with some 


diminution of rental, and the additional cost found to 


be entailed by the new nursing régime, to render neces- 
sary this deplorable diminution in the advantages 
offered by this well-endowed institution—equivalent to a 
reduction of sixty beds. 

As an indication of the purposed outcome of the 
Ritualistic intrigues now directed against our hospitals, 
we note an incident which occurred at the meeting of 
the Council of the Hospital Sunday Fund at the 
Mansion House on Monday last. Dr. Glover drew at- 
tention to the fact that at Eastbourne Convalescent 
Hospital a patient had been desired to F. against her 
will, to the confessional, and had received a manual of 
instruction in which, under the head of “sins against 
Almighty God” was classified the attendance at a Dis- 
senti lace of worship. The girl was a Wesleyan, as 
— 2 her family, and, on telling the Sister so, the 
reply was that then she must leave her people! On the 
motion of Sir Francis Lycett, it was unanimously re- 
solved that the £525 voted to this institution out of 
fands supplied by members of all denominations should 
not be handed over until the Distribution Committee 
had inquired into the facts. 

The Ritualistic wire-pullers have at this crisis again 
availed themselves of Miss Lonsdale’s pen—which — 
to perfection the ideal that an agent of Jesuitry should 
not be restrained by any nice scruples in the matter 
of obedience to ecclesiastical behests. She reck- 
lessly flings about charges of “ neglect of — and 
“ignorance against the superintendents of wards, and 
of “ drunkenness ” and “ agen mos against the nurses 
displaced after Miss Burt’s arrival, although we learn 
from the testimony of gentlemen of the highest respect- 
ability that the nurses were for the most part of such 
estimable character that on quitting Guy’s, they were 
gladly welcomed into other institutions, of which they 
are now honoured officials. 

We know the infamous imputations which the 
clerical dictators who influence the pen of Miss Lons- 
dale dared to throw out against the medical staff; it is 
true they had to be retracted, but they are again dished 
up. It is because Miss Burt “discovered patients 
dying, neglected, and covered with sores,” that she is 
now persecuted, and that her opponents venture “ to 
trump up false stories against her nurses”! Manifestly, 
no reputation is held sacred by these sacerdotalists, 
if its influence stands in the way of the develop- 
ment of their plots. Dr. Habershon, in an address 
read before the metropolitan branch of the British 
Medical Association, while earnestly advocating the 
improvement in every possible way of nurses and 
nursing, stated the objections felt by medical men to 
Sisterhoods. Testifying that some of the nurses con- 
nected with these associations are “ most efficient in 
their service and most watchful in their care,” he 
adds :— 

Whilst allowing all this, there is, I think, the greatest 
objection to these religious sisterhoods. The same devoted 
nurses would be better without the bondage, and would be 
of more real value because more free. Religious observ- 
ances are associated with tho nursing duties; in fact, in 
these sisterhoods, the bond is of a religious character, and 
the rule is of the most rigid kind. In the association of 
nurses, the comfort of the nurse is often placed before the 
wellbeing of the patient: here, religious observances are 
placed above the duties of the nurse, and she must con- 
form to the uirements of the order. It is a state 
where religious feeling and sentiment have sway. ‘The 
dress, in all its detail, is of great moment; and badges 
must be worn, and the cross made into an idol, and 
worn as an ornament. It would seem sometimes as 
if the form of the nurse’s cap was of especial value—it 
may be, extending to broad lengths of stiff starchy material. 
Would that it benetited the patient to the same extent as 
it panders to the pride of the wearer! Unfortunately, these 
sisterhoods are often a bondage to those who are entrapped 
by them, and but few have the moral courage to break the 
bond. When a hospital hands over its nursing to such an 
institution, it does so bound hand and foot, and with eyes 
blinded, I almost think. The control is outside the hospital ; 
the appointments, the arrangements, the changes, are all 
made by the“ mother of this sisterhood; even the very 
names of the nurses are withheld, and their names are often 
changed. It is, unfortunately, too often a religion of ex- 
ternals. But mere external religious service becomes a 
bondage ; and, although beautiful to man, it has no accept- 
ance with God, and the reward is only that of human praise. 

This plain speech does not serve to promote the 
Ritualistic crusade, and so the endeavour is made to 
traduce the characters and destroy the influence of all 
the medical men whose practical experience has led 
them to the adoption of this view. But happily Eng- 
lishmen understand the character of their subtle foe, 
and ecclesiastical venom which might still prove fatal in 
parts of Spain or Mexico, is neutralised in the free air 
of Protestant England, and its employment will make 
our countrymen still more resolute in their determi- 
nation to resist the reintroduction of an ecclesiastical 
‘reign of terror.” 

Organs of public 1 — which have hitherto treated 
the differences at Guy's Hospital as of subsidia 
importance, are now beginning to realise the magni- 
tude of the issues involved. The matter cannot be 
satisfactorily settled until Parliament has introduced 
such changes into the management of these great 
hospitals as will secure their direction to their recog- 
nised purrose—the healing of the ‘sick, rather than 
being perverted into nurseries of intrigues, with a view 
to subjugating the nation anew to the intolerable yoke 
of Sacerdotal Despotism. 


- CHURCH MUSIC IN LONDON. 
IV.—CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, GORDON-SQUARE. 


Tux visitor to Gordon-square carries away with him 
the recollection of a rit more splendid than that of 
the Roman Catholics, performed in a church which, in 
its noble proportions, rivals a cathedral. The nave is 
90ft. high and at the point where the transept crosses 
it, a lantern rises to the height of 120ft. Standing at 
the western door, we mark the pillars that separate the 
aisles from the nave, and in the distance we see the 
chancel rising gradually eastward to the altar, which 
stands remote and solitary, the dimness and the dis- 
tance lending a strange impressiveness to the scene. 
In the north transept, twenty feet from the ground, is 
the organ—an imposing instrument of fifty stops, eight 
of them in the als, whose power is so reduced by 
the lofty building that ite fullest combinations have 
only the effect of deur. 

ow different is this from the Puritan conception 
of worship! Here art in all its forms plays upon the 
feelings, and worship is symbolised in Gothic arches, 
glorious music, incense, and a crowd of white-robed 
ministers filling the chancel. 

One point in the Catholic Apostolic services must be 
noted at starting. They are absolutely fixed by the 
rubric. They must be held at the hours named in the 
book; they can neither be shortened nor lengthened ; 
whatever is marked to be sung must be sung; whatever 
is to be intoned must be intoned, and not spoken. The 
nature of the music may change with the capacity of 
the choir. The Te Deum, for example, may be sung to 
a chant, instead of toa setting of its own, but the rubric 
does not allow it to be said, as is sometimes the case in 
Anglican churches. The whole of the prayers are in- 
toned, and this invariably. Intoning marks the dis- 
tinction between public and private prayer. The psalms 
are sung to the Gregorian tones, in accordance with the 
traditional practice of the Church. Service is held 
morning and evening daily; on Sundays the services are 
more frequent, and more fully musical. 

How much music there is in the ordinary Sunday 
service will be understood from the following epitome. 
Morning Prayer: Introit, Oh, come, let us worship,” 
sung while the ministers enter in procession; Jubilate 
and Benedictus to settings; Kyrie in the Communion 
service, usually to Tallis’s music; Gloria in Excelsis to a 
setting; Epistle Anthem; Creed, sometimes to a setting, 
but usually on a monotone with varied harmonies from 
the organ; offertory anthem, Sanctus, incense anthem, 
Agnus Dei, Communion Anthem proper to the day (like 
the Epistle Anthem), Te Deum, and Gloria Patri. 
Evening prayer: Introit (usually as in the morning), 
evening anthem (Lord, I have loved the habitation of 
Thy house,”) incense anthem, Magnificat. In the fore- 
noon prayer preceding the Communion service, the 
music consists on Sundays of Introit, Jubilate, and 
Gloria Patri, which closes the service. At the end 
of this service the sacrament is removed, and some 
music is sung, which is arranged to plain chant. 

The stated organist and choir-master of the church 
is Mr. Heath, an amateur of very fine attainments, but 
the church has the professional assistance of Mr. E. H. 
Turpin, the well-known secretary of the College of 
Organists,whoseconnection with Gordon-square stretches 
back over twenty years. Mr. Turpin is organist of 
St. George’s, 4 but as the hours of 
service at Gordon-square differ from those at 
St. George’s he is able on Sundays to play three 
times at St. George's, and twice at Gordon- 
square. He is also organist of the Festivals held every 
month at Gordon-square, when the “Seven Churches 
of London” assemble together. Most of the music 
sung at Gordon-square has been composed or adapted 
to the liturgy of the Catholic Apostolic Church by 
Mr. Turpin. He is, in fact, a kind of standing musical 
counsel to the Church at large, and has supplied 
services for various parts of the United Kingdom, some 
of his music being employed on the continent, in the 
colonies, and in America. 

The choir is placed in the south transept, and con- 
sists of about thirty-four men and boys. The boys are 
supplemented by sixteen or twenty ladies, who sit close 
to the choir seats, and help to sustain the melody, but 
who are not recognised by the canons of the Church as 
forming part of the choir. In addition to Mr. Turpin 
and Mr. Heath, a youth of fifteen, trained by Mr 
Turpin, acts as assistant organist, and usually plays 
when Mr. Turpin is absent, so that Mr. Heath may be 
free to take his place in the choir. Formerly when Mr. 
Heath was playing, there was no leader in the choir, 
and unsteadiness was the consequence. Now Mr. Heath 
stands before the singers and beats time unobtrusively 
with greatly-improved results. At the Friday choir 
practice, Mr. Heath conducts, Mr. Turpin also being 
present, while the youth already mentioned is accom- 

22 The ladies are separately rehearsed by Mr. 

eath. 

The choir has fourteen services and a large number 
of special anthems in use, all but one of them in 
MS. One or two are adapted from Plain Chants, 
another is taken from a service by Dr. Cooke, the rest 
are composed by Mr. Turpin, who has for the different 
churches composed some thirty complete services. 
The choir is wholly unpaid. It is a rule of the 
Church that all who take part in the service must be 
members duly set apart for their office. This rule, 
though it increases very greatly the * sus- 
taining a large choir of men and boys, gives a high tone 
to their work, and keeps out the hireling spirit which, 
though it has no necessary connection with paid ser- 
vice, is too often ussociated with it. The liturgy of the 
Church prescribes a “Form of Prayer, invoking the 
blessing of God on singers, &c.,” which it is worth while 
to transcribe :— 

Almighty God, who hast ordained the faculties of man to 
be the eternal instruments of rendering to Thee glory and 
praise, and has moved the hearts of these Thy servants to 


| 


desire to serve Thee, in ing the 
aS music unto the praise) of Thy name in the 


gregation in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 

and making melody with grace in their hearts. Hear us, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, to whom, with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost, be glory and praise for ever. Amen. 

A form of prayer is also used in the choir vestry 
before each service. 

It will be seen from this that the Church distinctly 
recognises the ministry of song. Mr. , who 
was one of the twelve apostles, and had the charge of 
the churches in England, states this view of the use of 
music at length in his “ Readings on the Liturgy.” 
He says :— 

The object to be attained is not that every one in the 
congregation should be able to join therein, but that the 
worship and praise of God may be set forth and advanced in 
the most ect and glorious manner. The first desire of 
each person should be for the attainment of this object, and 
then that he himself may be in a condition of t con- 
sistent with and suitable to the action which is in 
Those who are able to join in the ng should do so with 
their hearts fixed upon God, not thinking of themselves, or 
of their own ormances. Those who are not able to join 
should be filled with the spirit of worship and 
rejoicing in = as 1 praise hy Fw! N 

means of those actu e . 
— in fulfilling, and content that others — 
found more capable than themselves in this respect. 

About ten years ago the Church formally ised 
the use of hymns, and a hymnal has been published 
containing 320, which is now in its second edition. Mr. 
Turpin has compiled a companion tune book for this 
selection, which not only includes most of the standard 
tunes, but others adapted from G rian sources. Asin 
the Anglicanand Roman Catholic Churches, h are 
employed to fill pauses in the service rather than as an 
integral part of it. The psalter is attached to the 
liturgy, and it — in every case the number of the 
tune to which the psalm is to be sung. The twelve 
tones are also printed in the liturgy in Gregorian nota- 
tion. A new ter is, however, in pre tion, con- 
taining a fuller system of pointing, with an appendix 
in the shape of a book of varied organ harmonies to the 
tones by Mr. Turpin. 

The Church re preaching from worship. A 
sermon follows the conclusion of evening prayer on 
Sundays, but there is an interval of about fifteen 
minutes, during which the organ plays. Again there is 
an interval of ten minutes between forenoon prayer and 
the Holy Eucharist, or Communion service, while the 
priests chenge their vestments; here the organ again 


plays. 

hen there is a full congregation it is remarkable 
how well the people join in their part of the service— 
the psalms, the responses, and the hymns. The congre- 
gation is a select one—select, that is to say, as regards 
earnestness and attachment to the liturgy. People 
may even be heard joming in those parts of the service 
where they ought, according to the teaching of the 
Church, to be content to listen. At special festivals the 
choir is enlarged, and the choral result is very fine. It 
is, as we have said, practically a mixed choir, and the 
bright tone of the ladies’ voices rings through the great 
building with telling effect. The attack, the phrasing, 
the pronunciation of the choir are commendable, and 
they seem never to flatten against the organ. The 
music thrills the listener, not only with artistic delight, 
but with the spirit of devotion and praise. 

J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


Orentna Musevus on Sunpays.—On Saturday the 
trustees of the British Museum received a deputation 
from several Lord’s-day societies against opening the 
Museum on Sundays. Amongst the trustees present were 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Right Hon. 8. Walpole, 
M. P., Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., &c.—Mr. W. McArthur, 
M.P., introduced the deputation, and said that an over- 
whelming majority of the working-classes were opposed to 
the Sunday opening of museums.—Rev. John Gritton pro- 
sented a memorial from the Metropolitan Committee for 
Resisting the Opening of Public Museums on Sundays.—Mr 
Alderman Fowler, M.P., presented a memorial from the 
Working Men's Lord's-day Rest Association, which objected 
to the opening of museums, &c., on Sunday, on the ground 
that the Sunday opening was not desired by the 
working classes, that public opinion, as expressed by 
the votes of and petitions to public bodies, was against 
the Sunday opening. That the example of Sunday 
opening, if set by the authorities, would stimulate 
and encourage private speculators and companies 
all over the country to open their exhibitions and amuse- 
ments on Sundays. That the Sunday opening of museums, 
followed as it must be by the opening of numerous other 
places, would greatly increase Sunday labour, and would 
gradually bring into operation all those industries which 
minister to the amusements of the ple. That the Sun- 
day opening of museums would not diminish Sunday drink- 
ing, as the persons who spend their time in public-houses 
have no relish for museums.—Canon Tugwell and Mr. C. 
Hill also supported the prayer of the memorials.—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on behalf of the trustees, thanked 
the deputation for the information they had supplied, which, 
he said, the trustees would consider. The question of the 
Sunday opening, however, rested with the Government; the 
truste s were merely the servants of the Government.—Mr. 
McArthur thanked the trustees for receiving them, after 
which the deputation retired. 

Conversion TO RKome.—The Derbyshire Times has 
authority for stating that Mr. William Arkwright, who 
recently succeeded to the estates of Sutton Scarsdale, 
Derbyshire, and is a lineal descendant of Sir Richard 
Arkwright, has joined the Church of Rome. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS QUESTION. 


OBJECTIONS TO A CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS PROFESSION. 


1. The inquiry is unwarrantable. What right have 
Government officials to question us about our religious, any 
more than about our political, professions? The only place 
where they can be legitimately elicited is 11 or booth. 

2. The inquiry is absurd, or unreasonable. How can every 
hotel-keeper, every lodging-house keeper, every master, and 
every head of a hospital, or prison, or poor-house, make a 
truthful return of the religious profession of “ every living 

” who happens to have slept under a certain roof on 
a particular night? The inquiry would in many cases be 
resented as an impertinence, if the facts were guessed 
at, instead of ascertained, they would frequently be, not 
facta, but fictions. It would be unjust to householders and 
inmates alike. 

8. The result would be misleading, because of the ambiguity 
of the inquiry. What is “religious profession P Is it 
what a man believes, or only what he professes, or what he 
says that he professes? Or, if it mean what religious body 
does he belong to, what is belonging to a religious body? 
Then there are many persons who really cannot define their 
religious profession, and why should they be obliged to 
attempt to do so,or be punished if they refuse to make the 
attempt ? 

4. The return would be incomplete; because it is well 
known that a large number of persons would, on con- 
scientious grounds, feel bound to refuse the information 
asked for, and many would refuse on other grounds. And, 
if the enumerators attempted to supply it, they would in- 
evitably blunder. 

5. The return would prove fallacious and grossly misleading. 
Large masses of the people make no religious profession; 
but, because they will not like to acknowledge the fact, they 
will reply, Church of England.” The effect would be to 
produce the impression that the Church of England has a 
far greater body of adherents than all the other religious 
bodies have, and that is the object of the suggested Religious 
Census. It is wished to use what would really be inaccurate, 
and, in many cases, dishonest returns for a political purpose. 

6. The inquiry would lead to coercion and sectarian rivalry, 
and would occasion great bitterness of feeling. Many of the 
Established clergy and their adherents would use all their 
influence to induce their dependents and the poor to return 
themselves as Churchmen, and numbers of persons would be 
too ignorant or to» weak to resist such pressure. 

7. The inquiry would be contrary to the true purpose of a 
Census. That purpose is, to obtain statistics which are likely 

to be accurate, and to ascertain facts which can be verified, 
and not opinions, or professions, which are necessarily vague 
and ambiguous, or unascertainable. A Census of the popu- 
lation ought to be taken with the goodwill of the population ; 
whereas such a Religious Census as is ted would excite 
anger and resistance, and make the Census odious to a large 
class of the people. 


[The above excellent epitome of objections has been pub- 
lished in a separate form by the Liberation Society. } 


CHIEF RESULTS OF THE CENSUS or 1851. 


Just at the present time, e«pecially as there is no pros- 
pect of another Religious Census for Englandand Wales, 
and figures are not easily remembered for a long time, it 
may be serviceable to in‘licate what were the broad results 
of the Census of 1851. They went to show that the total 
provision made for public worship was equal to the wants of 
49 per cent. of the community ; that about five and a quarter 
millions who might have attended public worship on the 
Census Sunday did not do so; that of the actual sittings, 
the Established Church provided 52:1 per cent., and all other 
religious bodies together 47 0 per cent.; that the number of 
worshippers in the Church of England places of worship on 
Census Sunday was 51 0 per cent. of the whole, and in the 
chapels 481 per cent., but that at the most numerously 
attended service the proportions were 407 and 53°3 per cent. 
respectively. 

We subjoin one or two tables. Dividing the entire reli- 
gious community into two great bodies—the established 
and the non-establi-hed—it appears that in 1851 :— 


Places of Worship. Sittings.“ 

The Church of Fngland had . 14,077 5.317.915 

Other denominations ... 29.390 4,894,648 

Less than Dissenters... 6,313 423,267 
Lees . 21.6737 

More than Dissenters 401,504 


* Including an stimmte for defective returns. +Described 
as “ practically superfluous, as boing out of the reach of any persons 
who could fill them,” 


At the most numerously attended service on the Census 
— in the case of different bodies - there were 
in the 

Churches of the Establishment 2,971,258 persons. 
Dissenters’ places of worship . . . 3,334,964 „ 

Mr. Mann supposes that one half of those present in the 
afternoon, and one-third of those attending in the evening, 
were new attendants; and on that basis computed the num- 
ber of worshippers in churches to have been 3,773,474, and 
in chapels, 3,437,558; that is, throughout England and 
Wales. 

UNOFFICIAL RETURNS sINcE 1851. 

Many of our readers are aware that in 1872-3 an attempt 
was made to throw some light upon the religious institutions 
of England and Wales by obtaining statistics on the same 
basis as those of 1851. In a series of special supplements 
the Nonconformist published tables from 125 cities and 
boroughs, with an te population of 6,545,990, 
containing the number of places of worship and their 
sittings in each plage, collected by reliable persons on the 

t, and a comparison of the results brought out with 
t which are to be found in Mr. Horace Mann’s tables, 
The substance of the information — in an article in 
the British Quarterly Review for April, 1874, and was sub- 
sequently published in a separate form, with the permission 
of the editor of that periodical. From that pamphlet“ we 
make the following quotation as giving information which 
has a bearing upon the article in another column, and may 
be new to many of our ceaders :— 


The sum total of the information contained in these tables, 


* Provision for Pu 
modation in churches: hape in 125 cit'es and boroughs in 
and Wal . in the years 18723. London; Liberation Society, 

2. te inn, Fl »e*-street. Price Foarheu se. 


Worship: Being statist es of the accom. | 


, count that by this 


as between Church and Dissent, is illustrated by the follo w- 

ing table :— 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE TOWNS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


Placesof Sittings, Percentage of 
Worship. 1872.3. Sittings supplied. 
Established Church. . 1,745 1,204,877 
Non-Established Churches. 3,845 1,805,911 60 
In favour of Non-Estab- 
lished Churches. . . 2,100 601,034 20 


Put into 2 more concise form, we find — | — 
and boroughs, containing an te population of abou 
six and a-half millions, the State Church supplies two-fifths, 
and the Free Churches three-fifths of the religious accommo- 
dation provided. 

Indirectly, this deduction is supported by the returns of 
1851. At that time, in the 112 towns referred to,* the 
Established Church was behind the denominations outside 
of it; the relative proportions being 43°7 to 563. During 
the interval the country has heard much of the action of 
religious zeal within the Church of England, and every 
liberal-minded Dissenter must have rejoiced at such efforts 
to cope with the spiritual destitution of our large towns by 
the same instrumentality as they themselves used. So little, 
however, was generally known of the work of the Free 
Churches, that unobservant Churchmen, oblivious. of past 
experience, rashly proclaimed that while the Establishment 
was “lengthening its cords and strengthening its stakes 
Dissent. was palpably on the decline. At length, by the 
publication of the tables of the Nonconformist, the real truth 
was revealed. The Free Churches in the towns made 
much greater progress in providing the means of public 
worship during the twenty-two years between 1851 and 
1873 than the Church of England, and their relative posi- 
tion is indicated in the subjoined table :— 


RELATIVE PROPORTION OF SITTINGS PER CENT. IN ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWELVE TOWNS. 


Increase 
1851. 18623. per cent. 
since 1851. 
Established Church. .. . 437 ... 399 ... 35°4 
Non-Established Churches 563 601 58˙2 


It will thus be seen that while in 1851 the Free Churches 
in these towns provided 126 per cent. more of sittings 
than the State Church, these outside denominations, after 
the lapse of twenty years—during which the Government 
and Parliament have refused to furnish the requisite data— 
now supply 20°2 per cent. more of the means of public wor- 
ship than the Church which is specially ch with the 
responsibility — that is, the comparatively poor Free 
Churches, recruited from the middle and poorer classes, 
have completely outstripped the Church of the uristocracy 
and the wealthy, backed by State endowments, and in- 
vested exclusively with official prestige, in the race for 
supplying the spiritual wants of our great centres ol popula- 
tion ! 


No information could be obtained as to the 1851 statistics in thirteen 
of these towns. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


Rev. J. HALL, rector of Shirland, diocese of Lichfield, 
writes: When I was inducted to the living of Shirland, 1 
solemnly engaged to take charge of God's acre and God's 
house upon the conditions of the trust committed to me, and 
I must, as a faithful steward, hand them down unimpaired. 
I utterly deny the moral right of Parliament to free me from 
my obligations, or to hand over the churchyards to such pur- 
poses as are contemplated by the Burials Bill. I am anxious 
that so many of the as feel disposed to adopt a course 
similar to my own shonld know each other, and, after consul- 
tation and prayer, agree upon a definite line of action.“ 

Rev. H. Marttn, writing from Thatcham Vicarage. Berks, 
after characterising the Burials Bill as “ disastrous, I ought 
to say iniquitous,’’ remarks, “ Let us not hesitate to charac- 
terise the proposal now before us as a sin of the most 
grievous kind; because itis a deliberate act, persevered in 

ust ample warning—an act of seizure, of seizure of that 
which belongs to God, and one that we ought by no means 
to assent to on any consideration. For this reason it will be 
perfectly impossible to improve the Bill. The only honest 
and consistent policy on our part is to oppose it to the end.“ 

Rev. Dr. J. 8. Hopson, rector of South Luffenham (popu- 
lation 359, net income £460 and house), urges that the events 
of the last fortnight have only intensified the need of hostile 
action against the Burials Bill: “ Then we had only been 
betrayed in the House of Lords by the two Primates, Lord 
Harrowby, and the Bishop of London, to whom, and not, as 
it is often said, to Lord Selborne and Mr. Gladstone, we really 
owe this miserable piece of sacrilege. But now all the 
Bishops of the Northern House of Convocation have followed 
the evil example of the Primate and thrown over, not the 
Lower House only, but their parochial clergy as well, who, 
through their Proctors, were well-nigh unanimous against 
the Bill.” Remarking on the specious announcement that 
Government has poned the Burials Bill to the more 
important one of Hares and Rabbits,“ he observes :—“ It 
may be a true indication of their relative value in the eyes of 
wer. I fear it is more likely to be a crafty ruse 
to get rid of country gentlemen before August 12th, and leave 


Rev. W. H. Sewe tt, vicar of Yaxley, has issued a circular 
letter to incumbents, soliciting signatures to a petition 
against the Burials Bill, his application being enforced by 
reference to Judges v. 23: Curse ye Meroz, said the angel 
of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; 
cause they came not tothe help of the Lord, to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty.” Addressing his “ reverend 
brother incumbent,”’ he writes — You are doubtless aware 
that if the new Burial Bill becomes law, any layman, woman, 
or child in your parish, on any week-day in the year except 
Christmas Day and Good Friday, may lawfully supplant you 
in your ministerial office, and hold a pretended Christian 
Burial Service in your ish churchyard at an interment 
which you will be to enter in your church register. 
Thus Roman Catholics, with their funeral pomp, and Dis- 
senters, with their inflammatory addresses, will, in your 
presence, to the just offence of your congregation, all and 
sundry, be allowed the free use of the consecrated burial 
ground around your parish church ; while no one but their 
own respective ministers, or by their consent, will be per- 
mitted to enter and use their burial-grounds. On the other 
hand, your feelings and conscience are to be of so little ac- 

Bill you nay be forced, as a State undertaker, 


to superi 2277 of some baptised per- 
son, di perhaps for i ity by the local pastor 
or preacher ; and may be compelled at any funeral to use a 
first, second, or third class burial service, now freshly to be 
authorised, not according to your ministerial discretion, but 

rding as the chief mourner of the deceased may choose 
to direct you. Still further, as you will cease to be answer- 
able for E uttered at a grave, you cannot much 
longer expect to be able in your own freehol to ent un- 
becoming language, and such as is wholly inconsistent with 
the sacred associations of the place, from being permanently 
inscribed at the head of graves, for the entertainment of the 
idle or the gratification of the ill-will, to the great scandal 
of religious people. I trust, therefore, that you will feel 
with me that it is quite impossible to accept the disgraceful 
position assigned to us beneficed clergy by this unjust Bill; 
and that you will refuse to have your ministerial office 
brought by it into utter contempt. If the Bill be made law, 
against the solemn protests already passed with very large 
majorities by both the Lower Houses of Convocation, and 
also against the protests of the incumbents themselves, who 
are the sole trustees of the churchyards and of the Church of 
England—not the bishops—it will, I believe, eventually 
remain a dead letter, like the famous Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act. Butit would be most unwise now to omit taking 
action on that supposition.“ 

Canon Wooparp, preaching on Sunday evening, at the 
Manchester Cathedral, descri the Burials Bill as an act 
of spoliation and an outrage “only second to the greatest 
crime of all —the taking of money left by holy men 
for the religious education of the people, and applying 
it to purposes of secular instruction—in other words, to“ cor- 
rupt the youth of the present generation” and give them 
false ideas about truth and error. As to the churchyards 
being national property, this was, in the rev. canon’s opinion, 
“a pretence, and a very false pretence.“ He thought there 
could not be two opinions that it was not necessary for God 
to come from heaven to punish these crimes, for it was the 
way of His providence to make both nations and individuals 
the executioners of the jadgments passed by Him on their 
own acts, and they had only to encourage confiscation at 
* convenience and to corrupt youth by secular and 

alse education, and Providence would have no need to in- 
terfere. They would be slain by their own swords. “ Let 
them, the preacher continued, take the money and take 
the land. Wecan have no connivance in what they do. 
When we have protested, we have done all Christian people 
can do. We are not permitted by our religion to do more. 
In the end the world will find it a serious matter to contend 
against truth and justice.” 

Bisuor Piers CLAvuGHToN, in consecrating an addition to 
the cemetery at Braintree, on Saturday, for his brother, the 
Bishop of St. Albans, took the opportunity of referring to 
the feeling caused by the Burials Bill now in Parliament. 
Their minds, he observed, need not be disturbed, as if their 
act that day had less meaning or value, or as if that ground 
would not as surely be the quiet and safe resting-place for 
the Christian dead till the day of the Resurrection. 

“A ~~ ye Old Tory,” writes to John Bull :—* After 
all—this Bill being, I suppose inevitable—the matter is a 
layman’s affair. hy—the Church (Laity I mean) making 
no = holding no meetings, not bestirring itself, wh 

hould we clergy trouble ourselves any more about it ? 

the laity cared about it and saw what it entails, as we do, 
they would have held indignation meetings in every parish 
in the kingdom. They make no sign. We must therefore 
suppose that they approve it. The Lords passed it. They 
approve of it, there is no doubt. Will the clergy, betrayed by 
the Lords, and the lay Churchmen generally, trouble them- 
selves when the (speedy) time comes for abolishing the 
House of Lords, confiscating lay property, and disendow- 
ing the Church? No doubt the Lords will be ready enough 
to fight when the Disturbance Bill and the Hares and Rabbits 
Bill come before them.“ 

Mr. R. S. CLaRRkx, 4, Athenwum- terrace, Plymouth, thus 
writes to the Rock: —“ I must confess I was greatly sur- 
prised to read the letter from the Rev. C. H. Davis in your 
issue Of Friday last. That such an expression as ‘I yield, 


ust as I would yield my purse to a highwayman or to a 
burglar should come from a cle , whom I am bound 
to 


ink a gentleman, is to my mind simply revolting, and I 
cannot pass on witbout ng my protest against such 
LI am in favour of the Burials Bill, for one great 
reason. I look upon Christian Nonconformists as brethren 
in the faith, and, as a Churchman, I believe that this conces- 
sion will make us more respected by those who differ from 
us. If many Churchmen were not so bigoted, and would 
only look on outsiders with a more friendly spirit, much of 
that unity which all desire would ly be attained and 
the Church of England would higher in the estimation 
of many Dissenters than she does at present. With Popery 
and infidelity making such strides through this land, it should 
be our endeavour to try and cement together the numerous 
Protestant sects, and not to make the breach wider by using 
harsh words.“ 

E. C.“ writes to the Spectator: “‘ The Rubric concerning 
the un never in the English Prayer- 
book until its last revision, in 1662; it would seem, there- 
fore, the simplest thing would be to revert to the Rubrics of 
Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, in whose liturgies it did 
not exist.” 

“ CLerx anp Sexton” writes to the Church Times : “Clerks, 
of course, would have no daties to perform at the burial of 
Dissenters ; but sextons would dig the graves, and prepare 
for the burial of the dead, because (as I 2 they will 
be compelled to do so; but suppose the following :— 


The kin of a Dissenter die, and are buried in the parish 
church of E. The Dissenter dies in the ish of F., 
and it is the wish of the friends of the d to bury him 


with his kindred, and without the Church’s office, I, as 
sexton of the parish of E., will firmly refuse to dig a grave, 
or consent to others doing it.“ 

The following petition ing the Government Burials 
Bill has been, we learn, si by every beneficed and 
licensed clergyman in the rural deanery of North Kineton, 
and was presented by one of the local members to the House 
of Commons on Monday :— That your petitioners regard 
the churchyards as the p y of the Church, as dis- 
tinguished from the nation, and as held in trust by the 
clergy for Church pu That believing this, they are 
glad that the Burials Bill now before Parliament recognises 
the guardianship of the clergy as the Church’s officers, and 
they pray that in the event of the Bill receiving the 
approval of your honourable House, clause 7, and sueh 
portions of clause 1 as express the same principle, may in 
any case be retained as likely very much to lessen the griev- 


— 


— 
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ance which, in the judgment of many Churchmen, would be 
created by the of the Bill.” 

John Bull writes — It is surprising that any Churchman 
can be deluded by the fallacy of modern Dissent, that 
Christian burial is intended for the religious consolation of 
the survivors, instead of a debt to the deceased. The living 
have other places better suited for the ministry of consola- 
tion; the churchyard is the place of the dead, and the 
obsequies there celebrated are primarily and directly the 
right of the dead, and indirectly only for the co of 
the mourners. This is why the unbaptized, the excommu- 
nicate and suicides, dying in the act, are excluded from the 
service. The survivors are more in need of consolation in 
such cases than any other; but it cannot be ministered in 
the shape of the burial rite because the deceased is not en- 
titled to the religious honours due to the bodies which were 
the temples of the Holy Ghost. In point of fact, the 
Burial Office of the Church of England is distinguished from 
all others by having no exhortation or address to the sur- 
vivors. There is not even a prayer for the sorrowing rela- 
tives, nor so much as an allusion to their presence. The 
service is performed in their absence as fully as in their 

ce. In the case of soldiers, sailors, and many others 
it often happens that not a single relative or friend stands 
by the grave, and almost always the most afflicted are 
unable toattend. But without the corpse, as in the terrible 
loss of Bishop Cotton in the Hooghley, no funeral service is 
ible.” 
The Church Times, after expressing dissent from “ those 
speakers who spoke in contemptuous terms of the Convoca- 
tion Schedule—to which, by the way, it should be stated 
that the Northern Convocation at its meeting on Wednes- 
day week, gave its full assent, and which, therefore, 
before the House of Commons as the demand of the whole 
Church of England by representation,” remarks: “It is 
rfectly true that the schedule does not, on the 
— of it, give the clergy much, or, indeed, any liberty, 
seeing that the shortened service is only to be used at the 
request, or with the consent, of the kindred or friends. But 
in practice it will be found that in cases of scandal, the 
clergy would offer the shortened service er nothing, and the 
Bishops have stated that they will held them barm- 
less, as the decision in the Clewer case would enable them to 
do. It also seems clear that the cleagyman might, under the 
rubric, go straight to the grave, in which case the service 
would consist only of the opening sentences, ‘Man that is 
born of woman,’ down to ‘fall from Thee,’ ‘ Lord, have 
mercy,’ ‘Our Father,’ and ‘The Grace.“ It is rather a pity 
that the service was not cut down to the anthems at the 
grave with the Lord’s Prayer; in which case it would not be 
inappropriate to any case—even to Mr. 8. Pro- 
bably in a little time, the full service will never be used 
except for communicants, or for persons who have, at least, 
requested the ministrations of their parish priest in their 
last illness. We may also point out another advantage which 
will result from the Act. Our readers may possibly remem- 
ber that marvellous mare’s nest of Bishop Cleveland Coxe— 


% ur mother the Church hath never a son 
To honour above the rest, 
And she singeth the same for the mightiest King, 

And the veriest babe on her breast.’ 
Most judicious swill think that nothing could well be 
more unhappy than the poverty which the Bishop finds to be 
so wonderful a gain; but we presume that the clergy will be 
at liberty, like other people, to officiate for the friends under 
the Act, and if so, they might use the office, for example, 
which is given in The Priest's Prayer-book.’”’ 

The Record offers this counsel to the clergy of the Church 
of England: From want of point and penetration of judg- 
ment, to reour to Bacon’s language, the clergy have suffered 
this loss with some diminution of former felicity and perhaps 
dignity. It is not likely that the Bill will be amended in 
any way calculated to conciliate theirprejudices. But while 
deeply sympathising with them, we trust that now there is 
no somal’ they will have the good sense to make the best of 
the matter, and that they will not hinder their fortunes 
further by idle recriminations, multiplied and unavailing 
protests, or undignified opposition toor thwarting of the law of 
the land. This is em hatically a case where Christian 
charity, forbearance, and courtesy should be exhibited. If 
offences come, we trust they will not come from the clergy ; 
but if they must come, let them proceed from the adversaries 
of the Church. There is in this matter a fresh ‘ departure.’ 
It has to be submitted to asinevitable. Not impossibly, 
however, even this, if judiciously guided, may not brin 
with it serious damage. There is some value in the remov 
of even a fantastic grievance and in diminishing the stock in 
trade of political agitators. As we review the controversy 
we hope now closing, nothing, we repeat it, can be conceived 
more unfounded than the clamour which had been raised. 
At the same time no one can be blind to the speciousness 
with which this i question invested declamation. 
The clergy will be wise if they now cease from treating the 
controversy asa living contention, but rather, so far as de- 
pends upon them, if they will bury it ‘deeper than ever did 
plummet sound.’ This will be best for their dignity and 
their felicity.” 

The Times, of July 22, taking a prospective view of the 
work of the Session, observes: “ Whether the Burials Bill 
can is still a disputed question. Its progress would be 
much facilitated by ropping the clauses adopted from the 
Convocation of Canterbury.” 


B. B.,“ writes in the Guardian: “I don’t know whether 
it has been suggested by any of your correspondents on this 
question that the ing of this Bill is likely to havea 
sensible effect on the baptismal register, at least among the 
Dissenters in our parishes. Mine is a small and most back- 
ward parish, containing, with a population of not more than 
450 at the outside, two chapels, the members of which are 
bitter in their opposition to the Church and everything con- 
nected with it. I have only been in the parish three years, 
and found the chapels in it when I came, I find by experi- 
ence that a great number of the Dirsenters only bring their 
children for baptism for fear of their not being buried, if 
they died, with Christian rites, so that it is easy to be inferred 
that when the people find their unbaptized children can be 
buried in spite of the clergyman they will no longer have 
them baptized. Of course, I do all I can, and shall continue 
to do so, by preaching on the subject, by private admonition 
and by public celebration of the sacrament at evening service, 
to influence my Church people in the right way; but. never- 
theless, I am certain this Burials Bill will have the effect I | 
have stated, and thus deal another blow at our already most | 
defective discipline, and lessen our power of enforcing it. 1 
have applied to have my churchyard shut up. and if snecess- 
ful shall certainly refuse to bury any but consistent Church 


people.“ The editor of the Guardian annexes this note 
* W. have heard of a case in London where a father 
deliberately refused to allow a clergyman to ize his child 
when dying, because he would have to pay higher fees for 
burying it in the consecrated part of the Sy 
r. F. H. Dickinson writes in the Guardian: “Things 
have been so curiously managed in the House of Com- 
mons that it is now y plain that there will be no 
time for the Burials Bill. It will have to be put off to next 
year. As to the present House of Commons, I will only say 
that in the year which will elapse before the Burials Bill can 
become an Act of Parliament a very great deal may happen, 
if things go at the of the last month. We may be 
beaten after all, and may have to make the best of a bad 
job; but it is anything but certain. ... My object 
now is toask the clergy to combine energetically, and yet 
with moderation, and to consider carefully in the course of the 
next few weeks how they can best unite and act, for they may 
not improbably be able to defeat the attack now m on 
them.’ 

The Ruridecanal Conference of Eccles, decided at a meet- 
ing, held on Monday last, by twenty-two to seven, to op 
the Burials Bill. In the evening a deputation from the - 
ton Burials Board waited on the vicar (Canon Pitcairn, 
R.D.), to urge that the churchyard should be closed. The 
medical officer of health (Dr. Carrington) stated that it was 
literally pared with grave-stones, and the board had pro- 
vided a cemetery, thirty-seven acres in extent, at Peel-green. 

ConsgecratTion.—In the House of Commons on M N 
Sir A. Gordon asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention had been drawn toa 
statement in the Times of the 25th ult., that the Bishop of 
Lichfield had consecrated an addition to the church of 
the parish of Alton, and that, in order to evade the effect of 
the 5 rials Bill now before Parliament, he had conveyed 
the land to private trustees, instead of to the persons in 
whom the old churchyard was now vested ; whether, if such 
was the case, the act of the wy he illegal and contrary 
to the provisions of the Act of liament for regulating 
such consecrations; and, if it was an illegal act, whether he 
would cause the illegality to be rectified. Sir W. Harcourt 
replied that the Bishop did not convey the land to private 
trustees, and he could see nothing illegal in the matter ; it 
was the owner of the land who conveyed it, and he did so 
on the condition that part should be consecrated and part 
not. Hedid not see that the Bishop had been doing any- 


thing irregular. 
ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tun Irish Mempers anv Tae Jesurrs.—An address, 
signed by forty Irish Catholic Members of Parliament, will 
be forwarded to Cardinal Guibert, Archbishop of Paris, by 
Mr. Arthur Moore, M. P., as à protest against the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from France. 

Tun Census rm Swirzertanp.—The Swiss Federal 
Council has decided that at the approaching census of the 
Confederation those who fill up the returns shall be required 
to state to what religious body, if any, they and the mem- 
bers of their families belong. 

Tae Exoten Pitermacs ro Lovurpss.—Cardinal 
Manning has decided that the English pilgrimage to 
Lourdes shall leave England the first or second week in 
September, so as to arrive at the shrine on the Feast of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, which falls on the 8th of 
September, or within its octave. 

unpDayY CLostna in Watss.—The promoters of the 
Welsh Sunday Closing Bill, with the concurrence of the 
majority of the Welsh members of the House of Commons, 
have resolved to use every means to obtain the third 
reading of the measure during the present Session. It has 
been resolved at a conferen e on the subject to again urge 
the Government to give facilities for the purpose. 

Tux Rev. T. W. Mossman, rector of Torrington, author 
of a History of the Early Christian Church,” and the 
translator and editor of Cornelius a Lapide on the Gospels 
—the third volume of which, completing the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, will be issued in a few days—has 
received, with a complimentary note from the Premier, a 
grant of £100 from the Civil Liat, “in aid of his labours in 
the literature of Ecclesiastical History.“ 

Conrgssion.—The Roman Catholic Bishop of B—— is a 
most energetic cleric. He 1 as much parish duty, I 
believe, as most priests. He received the other day the con- 
feasion of a little boy. At the close said His Right Rever- 
ence, “ Well, have you anything more to tell me?” No,“ 
said the lad, deprecatingly, “ but I’ll have more next time!” 
—The Australasian. 

The Council of State of France has annulled a decision of 
M. de Cumot, Minister of Worship in 1875, which approved 
the exclusion from the Protestant Ecclesiastical Register of 
electors refusing to declare their attachment to the Reformed 
Church, and to revealed truth as contained in the Old and 
New Testaments. The Council holds that this electoral 
test, imposed by the Synod of 1873, was a cha of disci- 
pline not valid without a decree of the Council of State. 

Tux Vicarace or Brapvrorp.—The Rev. Joseph Bards- 
ley, M.A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, has been pre- 
sented, by the Simeon Trustees, to the vicarage of Bradford, 
in succession to Bishop Ryan. He is the younger brother 
of the Rev. Canon Bardsley, and was for some years secre- 
tary of the London Diocesan Home Mission. Since 1869 he 
has been rector of Stepney. We are requested to state that 
no offer of this benefice was made by the patrons previous 
to the offer to the Rev. Joseph Bardsley. 

Sunpay Lasour anp Tue Scorcn Heragine Fisuery.— 
So great was the success attending the herring fishery on 
the east coast of Scotland on Saturday night, that it was 
found impossible to cure half the quantity of fish caught. 
Serious deliberations were consequently held at Montrose, 
Arbroath, and other stations, and the fishermen resolved on 
the desperate expedient of curing the herrings on Sunday. 
This was accordingly done for the first time in the history of 
the fishing. 

Carpinat Nina.—The Popolo Romano, referring to the 
reports telegraphed from London that Cardinal Nina was 
about to resign his office as Pontifical Secretary of Stato, 
says that it has reason to believe that the Cardinal is en- 
joying the full confidence of His Holiness, and has no inten- 
tion of resigning. Equally without foundation are the 
reports that there has been a divergence of opinion between 


the Pope and the Cardinal regarding the difficulties with 
Belgium. 

An OssecTiON TO THE Oaru.—In a case heard before 
the Huddersfield magistrates on Wednesday se’nnight in 


which John Poppleton, butcher, was charged with furious 


driving, in order to prove his statement that the horse ran 
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away and that he could not pull it up, he called his brother, 
Sam Poppleton, who, on stepping into the witness-box, said : 
I have a conscientious objection to taking the oath. Mr. 
Mills (magistrates’ clerk): You will make a declaration or 
affirmation? Witness; Les, sir. Mr. Mills: You are nota 
Quaker? Witness: No, sir. Mr. Mills: Nor a Moravian? 
Witness: No, sir. Mr. Mills: Nora Separatist? What is 
our objection ? Witness: I decline to take the oath because 
don’t consider it would be binding on conscience. 
Mr. Mills: Then can sit down; you can’t give evidence. 
Witness hesitated. The Chairman: You will sit down. 
Witness: I will do so, but I do it under protest. The bench 
fined the defendant 10s. and the 

Tas Inwxu Cuban Funp.—A return to an order of the 
House of Commons has just been issued, which contains an 
estimate of the financi tion of the Irish Church Com- 
mission in the event of the Relief of Distress Bill becoming 
law. The income of the fund for the t year is 
£574,219. It will sink gradually until it reaches £512,898 
in 1905, and it will fall to its minimum of £293,455 in 1932. 
The expenditure is made up of the following items :—Debt 
of 24,900,000 due to the Savings Bank funds, bearing 
interest at 3} per cent., and payable in the form of a termin- 
able annuity, with twenty-five yoars’ currency, £295,704; 
interest at 3} per cent., on a further sum of £2,300,000, due 
also to Savings Bank funds, £80,500; Intermediate Educa- 
tion Bonds, interest, 232,500; Teachers’ Pension Bonds, 
interest, £39,000. Cost of management after the termina- 
tion of the present commission, including non-effective 
charge, £11,000; rates and taxes, £20,000; life annuities, 
£20,460 ; total, £499,164. The sum of £2,300,000 above 
mentioned includes two charges of 2750,000 each, 
under the two Relief Acta of the current year. The return 
concludes by stating the intention of the tem ties oom - 
mission that the margin between income expenditure, 
after making allowance for contingencies, should be “ devoted 
to paying off the debt of 22,300,000, bearing interest at the 
rate * — ; ae aby sums — Liege two 
years, by i interest on the made 
under the Relief of Dietress Acts (which should amount to 
something more than £50,000 a year), will be devoted to the 
same object. While, therefore, the income diminishes, as 
shown above, the c will diminish also:—(1) By the 
diminution of the debt of £2,300,000, as it is paid off year by 
year by means cf the surplus; and—(2) By the diminution 
of the life annuities and pensions, which are stated now at 
£20,460. It can therefore be shown—(1) That if the income 
of the Church Fund ie received, and the loans under the 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act are repaid, the debt charged 
on the Church Fund will be rapidly repaid. (2) That there 
is so large a margin left, between the as stated and 
the income, as to afford a good security for the debt which 
it is contemplated to create,” 

MISSIONARIES IN THE East.—In the House of Commons, 
on 12 — — — — the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for airs on w grounds had the 

English acting Consul at Mogador been instructed to with- 
draw from the Rev. J. B. Ginsbury the protection which, as 
a missionary of the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, he had enjoyed for twenty-four 

ears in Constantine, Algiers, and Mogador. Sir C. Dilke, 
in reply, said,—Mr. G is nota British subject, and 
is not under the jurisdiction or entitled to the ion of 
rg — Consular officers ; and although the British Minister 
at Tangier (in consideration of Mr. Ginsbury's position as a 
clerk in Holy Orders) was ready to give him his good offices 
unofficially, so long as no 13 was raisod by the local 
authorities and community, Her Majesty's Government could 
not dispute the right of the Moorish Government to order 
Mr. Ginsbury to leave Mogador if they chose to exercise it. 
Her Majesty's Government will be ready to give all such 
protection as they can they afford to any British subject 
whom the society may think fit to appoint in his place. 

Tus Cass or tas Rev. J. S. Mazainen.—Petitions have 
been nted to Parliament with a view of obtaining a 
fresh inquiry into the case of the Rev. J. 8. Marriner, who 
has lost £7,000 in legal costs and otherwise. Mr. Marriner 
bought the advowson of Marston Magna in 1873 for £4,000. 
On the death of the incumbent two years later Mr. Marriner 
1 himself for the living, to which, however, the 

ishop of Bath and Wells declined to institute him, on the 
ground that he had been addicted to habits of intemperance 
22 tho a years , — pe te — to — 
the n e ce viour. On the 
other hand, Ay 4 — who officiated twelve years in 
Yorkshire, received the highest testimonials to the effect 
that he had lived “ piously, soberly, and honestly,” and 
those who had signed the same had not “at any time heard 
anything to the contrary thereof.” Two justices of the 
— testified to the signatures. Mr. Marriner had, 

owever, been called upon by the Bishop of Ripon to resign 
his living, and he acceded to the — being at the time 
owner of the advowson of Marston. ‘The case was brought 
before the Court of Arches in May, 1877, aud the decision 
was against Mr. Marriner. An appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council resulted in the decision 
being upheld. The Bishop of Bath and Wells within six 
weeks of the final judgment instituted the Rev. W. J. Coles 
to the vacant living. Parliament is asked in the petitions 
to give Mr. Marriner some . 

Mu. Mackonocuie’s Arreat ro tae Hovss or Lorps.— 
Mr. Mackonochie has addressed a letter to the Bishop of 
London explaining his appeal to the House of Lords against 
the decree of the Court of A rev the judgment 
of the Court of Queen's Bench in the case of “ Mackonochie 
v. Martin.” Mr. Mackonochie says that when Mr. Martin 
declined to lend his name to enforce by any further steps 
the sentence of suspension in the old suit, and the Church 
Association had announced the withdrawal of that suit 
itself, and, further, had declined to appeal from Lord 
Penzance’s refusal to pass sentence in the new suit, and the 
question thus became only one of costs, he thought that an 
opportunity had occurred, by withdrawing the appeal, to put 
an end to a painful litigation. “Now, however,“ Mr. 
Mackonochie continues, that your lordship has been ad- 
vised that it is your duty, as a mere ministerial matter (of 
which I do not complain) to direct your registrar to publish 
the sequestration of the income of my benefice for three 
years, and that the Church Association is insisting upon the 
costs from me for the whole expenses of the long-protracte: 
suit, I am advised that unless I continue the appeal I shall 
be practically admitting the validity of the suspension by 

rd Penzance” I am, therefore, — Oh = obliged to let 
the appeal go on to its conclusion.“ A movement has been 
initiated with a view of subscribing the value of the Rev. 


A. H. Mackonochie’s stipend—2150 per annum—se long as 
his living remains in sequestration. 
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Silcoates School, Wakefield. 
PRIZE DAY. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING will be held on WED- 
NESDAY, AUGUST 4th, 1890, at II a m., at which W. BYLES, 
. of ord, will distribute the prizes, and Rev. J. R. CAMP.- 
L. D. D., will address the boys. Luncheon at 2 p.m. 
application to the Headmaster for tickets is specially re- 
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THE RE-SETTLEMENT OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Tun Afghan War is probably the most wicked 
war in which England has of late been engaged. 
And that, alas! is saying much. Needless, wanton, 
wicked wars, have been the chief features of the 
spirited foreign policy which the Tory squires de- 
light in; and among them the war with Cabul 
stands out as the most needless, the most wanton, 
and the most wicked. There is sure to be no lack 
of unjust wars in an age and in a country in which 
the most influential organ of public opinion openly 
maintains that, in matters of such high political 
moment as aggression on a helpless State, moral 
considerations must be sternly excluded, and 
military and imperial interests alone must rule—a 
doctrine which suits the kings well enough, while, 
as of old, the people pay. We have not yet suffered 
enough for the state of public opinion which made 
that sentence possible. The leading journal only 
echoes the thought of a large and, for a time, a 
dominant party in England, and for such profligate 
views of the duties of nations a heavy penalty never 
fails to be exacted by the righteous Jupa that 
ruleth in the earth. But there seems to be some 
fair prospect at this moment of bringing the war in 
Afghanistan to a decent close. Satisfactory it can- 
not be, while we hold the passes which the Treaty 
of Gundamuck secured to us; but the proposed 
solution is decent, inasmuch as it establishes appa- 
rently an able man on the throne with the consent 
of the people, and ensures the evacuation of the 
country by our troops on the earliest possible day. 
The Government, we think, deserves great credit 
for having so far advanced towards a settlement, 
when we remember the condition of dire confusion 
in which Lord Rrrox found the country; and we 
have no doubt that the desire of Lord Hartineton 
and the Home Government is to close the occupa- 
tion at once, and retire from that hornet’s nest 
into which Lord Lytton guided us, making the 
best of a loss—estimated by the Pall Mall Gazette 
at £20,000,000—which might better have been cast 
into the sea. 

But it is a happy thing that we have an AMEER 
to set upon the throne who combines in his own 
person many high claims to the consideration of 
the people, and especially of the chiefs. At a 
durbar, which was held near Cabul, he was pub- 
licly acknowledged as the AMEER, with the full con- 
sent of the British Government, and some of our 
most noted foes, including Manmoup Jan, who gave 
us such trouble at Sherepore, ranged theinselves on 
his side. It was perfectly well understood that the 
withdrawal of the British forces was dependent on 
the acceptance of AppuR RAHMANN as Ameer, and 
the British are so hated, that the prospect of 
getting rid of them overrides all considerations of 
personal jealousy. This detracts not a little from 
the imposing character of the display, and the pro- 
mises which were made under its influence. Bat 
still a great step has been gained. We have an 
AMEER on the throne whom we can trust as well 
as we can trust any Asiatic, and those who 
have been most — to us are fore- 
most in support of histhrone. It may be said that 
we had gained nothing but the substitution of one 
descendant of Dost Manomer for another, and 
that both hate us equally. That may be quite true; 
and yet ABpUR RAHMANN will not be likely to fall into 
the mistakes of SHERE ALI, and forget who are 
his firmest and strongest friends. Moreover, 
according to English ideas, though not according to 
Asiatic, he is the legitimate heir of the monarchy, 
so that we have managed to combine a good many 
strong qualifications in the claimant whom we have 
selected for the throne. ABDUR RAHMANN is said to 
be a sensible man, with an open eye for the situa- 
tion, and one who, whatever may be his private 
opinion about Russia, knows that his chance of 
reigning will depend on the cordial relations 
he can maintain with Calcutta. He has acted with 
great prudence and firmness ; and as our most bitter 
enemies seem disposed to support him, we ma 
indulge the hope that he will rule wisely, and will 
reconcile interests which appeared to be irrecon- 
cilable only afew weeks ago. 

We retire from Cabul, and leave the ew AMEER 
and his subjects to settle matters 2s they please. 
But we retire for the present only beyond the lines 
secured to us by the treaty, which was really 
violated and made of none account by the murder 
of CAVAGNARI. It is strange and sad that the present 
Government feel themselves bound by the acts of 


| their predecessors, even though, when in Opposition, 


they strongly condemned them. Nothing appeared 
clearer to the whole Liberal party than that the 
arrangement made by that treaty was a huge mis- 
take. And yet the Liberals in office do not 
seem able to bring themselves to say so, and 
to retire to the lines which Lawrence, and 
Epwarpes, and a host of able Indian soldiers and 
statesmen, believed to be the safest and most 
defensible against the assault of an external 
foe. It seems as if the boundaries of our Empire, 
however won, could never recede. As a rule the 
unjust extensions of one party are accepted by their 
successors, who denounced them, and the native 
races naturally retain the impression that somehow, 
on some pretext they will all be absorbed in time. 
We note with satisfaction that Lord Hartincton 
speaks of the boundary fixed by the Treaty of 
Gundamuck as still under the consideration of Lord 
Ripon ; and we earnestly hope that the considera- 
tion of the Indian Viceroy and of the Home 
Government may issue in a decision which may 
not dishonour the conclusion at which the whole 
Liberal party arrived when the treaty was under 
debate. The Government has before it a great 
opportunity of performing a wise and righteous act 
of renunciation. No doubt the difficulties in the 
way are grievous ; andit is quite possible that many 
of their supporters will be by no means as hearty 
in renunciation as they were in denunciation of the 
wrong. But we hope, though with trembling, that 
Mr. Guapstone’s Government will be equal to the 
occasion, and will set an example, the moral effect 
of which will long endure. 

Candahar is under consideration, as well as the re- 
tention of the passes. The state of things there is 
certainly the least satisfactory feature of the whole 
situation. We have fixed our grasp on Candahar, 
and it will need great courage and firmness to un- 
loose it. It is a most desirable possession in itself, 
and doubly desirable through its relation to Herat 
and Persia. But it ought to be kept clearly before 
the eyes of the nation that the occupation or quasi- 
occupation of Candahar will in reality make Persia 
our frontier, and will repeat in relation to Persia all 
the miserable confusion through which we are 
struggling with relation to Cabul. Nay, the con- 
fusion will be worse confounded ; for Persia borders 
on Russia, and the struggle with Russia for 
influence at the Persian Court will be a real and 
serious one. We deeply deprecate any occupa- 
tion of territory outside our mountain boundary of 
India, as it would be practically an extension of our 
frontier, and an enormous increase both to our 
responsibilities and to our expenditure, which is 
already so large as to overweight the people whom 
we seek by our rule to help and save. A large and 
— party will clamour for the retention of our 

old on Candahar; and some thorough Liberals 
are not as clear on that point as we should gladly 
see them. But let us clearly understand that the 
retention of our hold on Candahar would be the 
first development of a policy which would soon 
— the real frontier of our empire on the Russian 
order at Asterabad. 


DR. TANNER’S FAST. 


True to the Transatlantic taste for bigness, 
America is just now excited by the prospect of ex- 
hibiting to a wondering world the biggest fast on 
record. Within the limits of natural experience, we 
imagine there is no authentic case of entire absti- 
nence from food for much more than a fortnight 
without collapse and death. Eventhe horrible imagi- 
nation of DAN TR does not assign to UdoLNo much 
more than a week's endurance of starvation. At least, 
it is after the sixth day, by which time his children 
had perished one by one, that a blank seems to 
come over the memory of his shade in the In- 
ferno, and he only adds that hunger at length 
proved more mighty than grief.“ But the American 
Doctor has lived entirely without food for a whole 
month. It is true that he has not abstained from 
water—at least, after the first ten or twelve days. 
But an allowance of a pint or so of pure watera 
day does not go far to reconcile his performance 
with ordinary notions of possibility. We have, 
indeed, had “ fasting girls“ and living skele- 
tons without number. But so far as we 
are able to judge at present, Dr. TANNER'S 
case differs from all these in the efficiency 
of the medical surveillance to which he has been 
subjected. Astounding as his endurance appears, 
there seems to be no reason for doubting its 
genuineness ; and even if he should die a victim to 
his own obstinacy, or if his medical watchers 
should insist on terminating the experiment, it is 
impossible to deny that he has already shown a 
tenacity of life and strength under abstinence 
from food such as may modify the ideas of phy- 
sicians. 

As to the value of sucha contribution to experi- 
ence we say nothing. It is satisfactory that Dr. 
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Tanner has the courage of his opinions to such an 
extent as to practise on himself instead of tortur- 
ing dumb animals. But beyond this it is impossible 
to say any word in commendation either of the 
experimenter himself, or of the social . morality 
which allows a man to hazard his life in a manner 
so utterly aimless. That we most of us err in eat- 
ing too much, rather than too little, and that very 
many, perhaps the majority of mankind, could live 
very well on half the amount they usually consume, 
are truths which doctors know already, but which 
are not in the least degree likely to be recommended 
to general acceptance by the monstrous exhibition 
in New York. Neither did the sustaining power of 
water require self-torture on the part of anyone to 
prove it. Every elementary school-boy exalted 
to that Fourth Schedule hated of Lord Norton's 
soul, learns with astonishment the proportion in 
which our bodily frame is made up of water, and 
only wonders that a blow does not make him go 
„ sgquash, like a rotten orange. But even the 
most ardent teetotallers will find nothing in Dr. 
TANNER’S experience to encourage a hope that 
water may be substituted for beefsteaks as well as 
for beer. 

The main interest for sensible people—if, indeed, 
they find any—in the sensational telegrams on 
this subject, consists in speculation on the motives 
which could induce a man to subject himself to 
such an ordeal, and on the power such motives give 
to rival the heroic endurance of martyrs. Amongst 
all forms of death, that of death by starvation is 
= regarded as most terrible. Yet this is what 

r. TANNER has deliberately faced—for what? We 
have already said we do not believe in the value 
of any results he may attain, even if successful, 
and we can hardly conceive how he can attach 
much value to them himself. If medical science 
can be advanced by studying the phenomena of 
starvation, —— for that purpose are unfor- 
tunately too 1 in the thronged cities of the 
most wealthy lands. Besides, in such observations a 
variety of subjects is needed, and the symptoms 
exhibited by one man can hardly add anything to 
professional knowledge. On the other hand, the 
non-professional multitude can derive neither con- 
solation nor advantage from knowing that a man 
may possibly live for a month on nothing but water, 
with the assistance of wet sponges in his hands 
and wet towels round his head. It is impossible, 
then, with any — ay 2 80 pay Dr. Tanner the 
compliment of classing him with those courageous 
and devoted men who have proved on themselves 
the powers of new drugs or anesthetics. We are 
not necessarily driven to the conclusion that he 
is actuated by a mere vulgar craving for notoriety ; 
but we greatly fear the facts point in this direction. 
Obstinacy and pragmatical self-confidence will often 
simulate martyrdom; but they usually need the 
stimulus given by unbelieving — 2 Dr. 
TANNER has for some reason or other got the notion 
that a man can, without any supernatural assist- 
ance, and quite in the ordinary course of nature, 
live for forty days and forty nights without food. 
He has been flatly contradicted; has probably 
been ridiculed as a fanatic; his conceit of his own 
opinion has been wounded. And so to show that 
he is not a fanatic, he outdoes all the recorded ex- 
ploits of monomaniac hermits or fasting nuns ; to 
— that he is not a fool, he plays the fool to the 

itter end. But apart from notoriety there would 
be no pleasure in the triumph he proposes to him- 
self. If he succeeds he will be for nine days a 
greater man than GeneralGrant. And, meantime, 
it is something to lie with his head out of the 
window exhibiting his gaunt face and glittering 
sunken eyes to a wondering crowd. It cannot but 
be gratifying to know that his weight, his colour, 
his pulse, his temperature, are daily telegraphed all 
over the civilised world. And when throngs wait 
upon his tottering steps from his door to his car- 
riage, his fainting brain snatches the joy of notoriety 
through incipient delirium. 

Ii is sad to think how the endurance, which in 
heroes and martyrs commands our awe, may be 
rivalled by the self-inflicted penances of self-will’ 
and pone 6 One hopes that after all it is not so 
very painful to be starved to death, since a man 
will endure all the suffering that can possibly be 
endured before the end comes, only to prove a 
paradox, or be pointed out by the finger of vulgar 
curiosity. Of all the faculties in man, that of 
mastering agony seems grandest. But it imposes 
on us too much. It ought to be glorified apart 
from the reasons which inspire it. After all, beasts 
show it in their degree no less than man. The 
poor rat which grawed off its own leg to escape 
from a trap, showed wonderful resolution. It is, 
perhaps, because of our luxurious habits in modern 
days that we account deliberate endurance of 
torture such a miracle. And this, at least, is 
nothing else. We may learn from Dr. TANNER to 
consider the cause to which a professed martyr is 
devoted before we canonise him, 1 


THE WRONGS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Lorp Srantey of ALDERLEY is entitled to the 
distinction of having starteda novel and ingenious 
theory as to the motive by which the Liberal 
party is influenced. His Lordship is greatly con- 
cerned at the courseof events. The “plain Whig 
principles to which his family have been so long 
attached are no longer supreme even in a Liberal 
Government. Some reason must be found for the 
strange infatuation which has come over the party 
with which his Lordship was once identified, and 


he finds it in the hatred of gentlemen which ani- 
mates its entire policy. The first sign of this 
changed spirit was the denunciation of the Turk, 
who earned the bitter and malignant spite of our 
modern Liberals solely by his gentlemanly quali- 
ties. In one sense Lord SraxLxx is undoubted! 

right. If the Turk be really the first gentleman 
of Europe, and if it be this special characteristic 
of the race which has aroused the indignation of 
the friends of progress, then Lord Sraniey 
has hit upon a truth that has hitherto been 
overlooked. The Turks are the most slow and un- 
progressive of the peoples of Europe, the most un- 
willing to respect the claims of right, the most 
incapable to profit by the wonderful opportunities 
that are within their reach, the most wasteful of 
the vast resources which are at their command. 
They starve in the midst of abundance, their rich 
provinces are untilled, their capacious ports are 
almost deserted, the miserable ple are ground 
down by heavy exactions, and their exchequer 
is empty and their Government bankrupt. Yet to 
support this hideous system of misrule we had 
those memorable Bulgarian massacres, and all the 
horrors and atrocities by which they were accom- 
panied. If these be the qualities of gentlemen, 
then we accept the charge brought against the 
Liberal party. They do hate the wanton sacrifices 
of the rights and happiness of the many to the 
selfish aggrandisement of the few; they detest the 
system of corruption and intrigue, of which the 
Porte is at once the centre and their symbol ; 
they abominate a policy whioh can only be 
carried out by deeds of cruelty and rapacity—the 
murder of babes and the violation of women. 
These have been the deeds of the Turk; and so far 
as we can discern, there are no signs of reform. 
Protest after protest has been addressed to the 
Suntan, or to the little ring of pashas by whom 
the empire is governed, until, as Mr. GLADSTONE 
told the House on Friday night, ‘‘ remonstrance and 
expostulation, being productive of no result, became 
ridiculous.”” If these deeds of high-handed in- 
justice and oppression be the acts distinctive of the 


“gentleman,” the Liberal party is distinctly op- 


posed to gentlemanly rule, and inclines more and 


more to the bag and baggage policy as that which 
alone can restore some of the fairest provinces of 
Europe, and of Asia also, to the prosperity of which 


centuries of misrule have robbed them, and end 


_ troubles which have been a chronic difficulty of our 


statesmen for generations. 

But what sympathy can there be between Eng- 
lish aristocrats and these Oriental ‘‘ gentlemen "’ ? 
We had supposed that it was by an unfortunate 
coincidence, rather than by any deliberate purpose, 
that English Conservatism was so strangely linked 
with Turkish oppression. The Marquis of SaLis- 
BURY in his better days, when acting as our repre- 
sentative at the Constantinople Conference, pro- 
tested as vigorously against the treachery and 
cruelty of the Porte as any Liberal statesman could 
have done. Unfortunately his Lordship changed 
his tone altogether when he returned home, and 
yet it was hard to believe that any English 
nobleman would identify the cause of his order with 
that of the Turk, on the ground that they both are 
gentlemen, and that the pet aversion of Liberals is 
the gentleman. Gentleman is then the synonym 
for a member of a privileged class, and the world 
is to be divided into two classes—those whose mis- 
sion is to aggrandise or enjoy themselves, and those 
who may esteem it an honour that they are per- 
mitted to minister to that enjoyment. Society 
is to guide the people, and the people exist 
solely for the sake of society, and those who 
venture to interfere with this very pleasant 
arrangement, are the enemies of gentlemen as 
much asthe white hares about which the minds of 
Highland agriculturists are exercised are the natural 
enemies of the farmers. This is the theory, stated 
in plain words, which underlies Lord Sranvey's 
remarkable denunciations of Liberal policy, and 
there is full sympathy with it on the part of num- 
bers who would not have given such frank expres- 
sion to their views. In all probability, neither his 
Lordship nor these secret sympathisers have ever 
taken the trouble to pick their idea to pieces, or to 
regard it in its bearings upon any one but themselves. 
Their only notion is that England is the paradise 
of gentlemen, and ought to be kept so. It is not 


the view that is best suited to the atmosphere of 
the country or the age. Nor is it likely to be 
approved by our democracy. It belongs rather to 
the times of the ancien regime, and to a nation 
accustomed to obey and unconscious of its own 

wer. Vested rights and class privileges cannot 
ong flourish where the democracy has got the 
power, and they are the wisest ‘‘ gentlemen ” who 
recognise this fact, and instead of offering an ob- 
structive resistance to all reforms, seek to make the 
transition to the new state of things, which is cer- 
tainly coming, as easy and peaceful as possible. 
We hpped the Whig nobles would have done this; 
and for their own sakes, as well as for that of the 
country, we deeply regret the part which some of 
them are playing at present. 

The action of a number of so-called Liberal 
members during this short Session is, in truth, very 
— Men from whom we hoped better things 

ave proved themselves incapable of rising superior 
to the petty interests of their own class, and have 
deserted and troubled their party because of some 
fancied loss with which they were threatened by 
the operation of some necessary measure of reform. 
Whatever the proposal of the Government, there 
has been a little knot of malcontents among their 
own supporters, ready with objections and amend- 
ments. We need not refer again to the story of 
the Irish Compensation for Disturbance Bill, beyond 
recording our conviction that the feeling under 
which the contest has been waged, was as cowardly 
as the tactics adopted were discreditable. There 
is no menace to the rights of property, and it is 
difficult to believe that those who have raised the 
outery were ever seriously alarmed by the bogey 
which has been conjured up by party feeling, as 
much as by fear. This Bill does nothing more 
than deprive gentlemen of the opportunity of 
making a profit out of the calamities of others. 
We are, we suppose, now to be launched into fresh 
conflicts over the Hares and Rabbits Bill. It 
threatens sport; and weall know that to the gentle- 
man nothing is more sacred than that sport which so 
far governs the country that the idea of postponing 
its pleasures for the sake of necessary legislation 
is regarded as monstrous. Whig landlords are 
therefore, indignant, and are caballing against the 
Ministry they were sentto support. Such tactics 
are perilous to themselves, as the next elec- 
tion will teach them. Already the Liberals of 
West Gloucestershire have given their two mem- 
bers to understand that their conduct is viewed 
with a disapproval which will rapidly ripen intoa 
more hostile sentiment. It was not for the sake 
of planting thorns in the side of the Liberal 
Ministry that they made the noble sacrifices and 
efforts which their representatives seem to have 
forgotten. What West Gloucestershire expresses 
is felt by other constituencies beside. Especially 
is this the case in the counties where tenant 
farmers will support the Government for the very 
reasons which have caused the disaffection of their 
aristocratic representatives. 

But it is not the landlords alone who attempt to 
hinder reforms which threaten themselves. The 
wrangling of the brewers over the beer duty, which 
is to be substituted for the malt tax, was another 
illustration of the same spirit. A stranger, listen- 
ing to the wearisome discussions on the various 
amendment that were proposed, might have fancied 
that the first business of the British Parliament 
was to conserve the interests of the millionaires 
who have made their fortunes out of beer. Mr. 
GLADSTONE was far too lenient to them, for the 
country at large would rejoice if the revenue were 
to be largely increased by this change of taxation, 
even though the result should be some diminution 
in the exorbitant profits which have given the great 
families of WHirsreaD, Buxton, Bass, and ALLsor 
the social position which they have won, and to 
which the houses of Coorr, Watney, and others 
aspire. But the most pitiable exhibition of this 
class selfishness was in the speech of Sir Jou 
Lunnock, in opposition to Mr. — Bill for 
the extension of the money order system. A reform, 
which was at once more innocent of any tendency to 
injure any vested right, and more likely to give a 
practical benefit to the humbler classes of the 

ople, has not been introduced this Session. But 
it might invade, though in the slightest possible 
degree, the monopoly of the bankers, and Sir Joux 
Lonnock had a whole string of reasons against it. 
The opposition was unwise and short-sighted, and 
its smallness made it contemptible. The country 
watches all these movements, and is only the 
more attracted to Mr. Glabsroxg by this selfish 
and interested resistance to his measures. It 
sees that he is fighting the battle of the people 
against the classes, and is prepared to give him 
its hearty support. And the country is greater 
than the bankers, than the brewers, than the 
landlords, Whig and Tory combined—greater even 
than the “gentlemen.” The conflict which these 
“gentlemen,” of whom Lord SraxLEX of ALDERLEY 
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appears asthe champion, seem desirous to provoke, 
is one which all wise patriots would desire to avert. 
But if it is tocome, there is no doubt as to which 
side the victory will incline. 


We greatly regret that the fair hopes of a pacific 
solution of the Afghan problem, to whicn we refer 
above, have been suddenly dissipated by a serious and 
unexpected military disaster. The news at the time we 
write is very scanty. A telegram received from the 
Governor of Bombay states that General Burrows’ 
force, consisting of a brigade of 3,000 men strength, has 
been “annihilated by Aroon KRAN. The Vicrroy’s 
later telegram—both being read by Lord HartineTon 
in the House of Commons yesterday—states that 
General Burrows had been seriously defeated,” and 
the fact that he had been able to send a despatch to 
Candahar suggests that some of his troops must have 
escaped. It would seem that this officer, with his 
troops, composed partly of British Infantry and atroop 
of Horse Artillery, had advanced some considerable 
distance from Candahar to meet the main body of 
Aroon Knax's forces, which had crossed the Helmund, 

and consisted of 4,000 cavalry and 4,000 Ghazis. 
According to previous advices, the British General, 
fearing a night attack, had strengthened his position, 
and placed his stores and baggage in an enclosure. 
How his camp was taken, and how many of its defenders 
escaped, is not known as we goto press. When the sad 
news reached Candahar, General Primrose abandoned 
his cantonments, and with his force of 2,000 men, 
retired into the citadel. “ We are,” says the Viceroy, 
‘* pushing forward reinforcements, already on their way, 
as quickly as possible [those of General PRArRE], and 
sending large additional reinforcements from India. 
It is also intimated the relief troops ordered to England 
might have to be stopped. It is quite too early to 
anticipate how this great reverse will affect the 
Afghans. The city of Candahar has, thus far, been 
content with British rule, and may not welcome the 
advance of the victorious Ayoos. But the defeat may 
bring to an end the negotiations with Aspur RauMan, 
and, possibly—though not probably, for they are rivals 
—induce him to coalesce with the chief who has 
“annihilated” a British force, as well as provoke toactive 
enmity the various malcontent tribes. Another serious 
consideration is the difficulty and peril of hurrying for- 
ward reinforcements to Candahar in the hot season. In 
all respects the news from Afghanistan awakens grave 
anxiety. 


It says much for the ingenuity of European gossip- 
mongers, that though reports have been daily flooding 
the Press, which have caused considerable fluctuations 
in public securities, the actual and authentic news of 
the week bearing on the Eastern Question may be con- 
densed intoa paragraph. It seems that the Porte, or 
some one in its interest, has put out an imaginary reply 
to the Collective Note, which savours of impertinence, 
and that the statements on the subject have been no 
more than indications of what Turkey would like to do. 
All that is said of the convening of a Grand Council, of 
laying down torpedoes in the Dardanelles, and of the 
concentration of a large force in Epirus must be taken 
to have about as much reality as the braggadocio of mine 
ancient Priston. The SuLTAN has ample time to make 
up his mind about Greece, and he and his pachas are 
well aware that the European concert has not been 
broken, and that Germany is not going to paralyse the 
other Powers. But the Turks are not to be allowed 
any longer to trifle with the Montenegro question, 
which is the first on the list of unexecuted engagements. 
They will receive a peremptory summons to surrender 
the territory they have engaged to deliver up, but have 
allowed the Albanians to seize. The Porte takes the 
matter seriously, and has appointed a new Governor of 
Scutari, who will be forbidden to play into the hands 
of itd left-handed allies. That the Powers do not 
expect an early submission is evident from the fact that 
they have brought to a close negotiations for sending 
each two ships of war to the neighbouring coast by 
way of demonstration. The squadron, which will 
probably be, for the time being, under the com- 
mand of a British admiral, will carry no troops. 
The fleet, which will show to the world in general, and 
to Turkey in particular, that the Great Powers are in 
accord, will carry no troops; and if,as is said, the 
Porte is ready to yield on compulsion, the first demand 
of the Berlin Congress may be conceded without active 
measures; the more difficult Greek frontier question re- 
maining in the background for subsequent treatment. 
We may, therefore, hope that Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
spoke with full knowledge, when he said at Scarborough, 
on Tuesday, that the European concert was an actual 
fact, and that there is good reason to believe it will 
produce good and lasting results, and ultimately lead 
to a complete solution of the Eastern Question. 


The last stage of the Compensation for Disturbance | 


(Ireland) Bill in the House of Commons was reached 
on Monday night. It is not quite easy to understand 


| what precise object Lord RanpOLPH CHURCHILL and 
Mr. Gorst sought to secure by arranging for a discus- 
sion on the legal niceties involved in Mr. Dopson’s 
electoral relations with Chester—in which they were so 
promptly frustrated by Mr. GLapsToNe’s curt announce- 
ment that the right hon. gentleman had accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. They could hardly have expected 
to waste another evening when both sides had mustered 
their forces from all parts of the kingdom for a final 
division. The debate that followed upon the third 
reading of the much-contested Bill was not excit- 
ing, but it was suited to the occasion. Mr. Forster 
led off in a weighty and earnest speech, in the course 
of which he denounced the anti-rent agitation as 
“cowardly and wicked,” and though the law must be 
enforced, repression was not, he said, the way to put 
down agitation, but just legislation in the interests of 
the wretched tenants “unable to live off the farms ex- 
cept in the workhouse,” “and having no means of going 
elsewhere.” When Mr. TorrenxaM, an Irish landlord, 
had moved his amendment, condemning the Bill as a 
departure from the principles of the Land Act of 1870 
—which was seconded from the Liberal side by Mr. 
©. W. Firzwitiiam—some hours of dreary discussion 
followed, which was not relieved by Lord ELoRHO's hour 
and a-half’s rambling speech, by Sir Jonn RaMsDEN’s 
commonplace caveat against the Bill, or by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s statement on behalf of the Parnellites, 
that the Bill would be supported as bold, honest, and 
large, from the Government point of view, though in 
the interests of Ireland it was timorous and unworthy 
of the intensity of the crisis. 


— — 


Mr. E. CLARKE, ex-Member for Southwark, and now 
representing Plymouth, having made a lively and 
pointed speech, and Sir M. Hicks-BRNAcR a dull and 
prosaic one, against the Bill, there was some relief 
when Mr. GLADSTONE rose—a sign that the flagging 
debate was not to be long protracted. The Prime 
Mryister dealt conclusively with Mr. TorrenHam’s 
laboured objections to the Government statistics, and 
elicited much feeling on the other side when he said 
that evictions were increasing, and that though Ireland 
was not on the verge of civil war, it was within “ measur- 
able distance of that terrible catastrophe.” But for 
the rejection by the Lords of a clause in the Bill of 
1870, which had been accepted by the Commons—to the 
effect that, as a general rule, non-payment of rent 
should vacate any claim for disturbance, but that the 
special circumstances of the case might be taken into 
consideration by the chairman of the court—the present 
measure would not, he said, have been necessary. Speak- 
ing of the “enormous and immeasurable” exaggerations 
in which hon. gentlemen opposite had indulged, Mr. 
GLADSTONE remarked :— 


It has been said that we are destroying the whole power 
of the landlord, and of the landlord only, to recover that 
which is due—that he alone among creditors is to be 
deprived of his remedy. But, after this Bill has passed the 
landlord will still remain, not only on as good a footing as 
other creditors, but on a footing of priority. He would have 
every remedy which other creditors have, but with this 
enormous difference—that no other creditor could obtain 
the recovery of his debt without in the first instance depo- 
siting a year’s rent for the benefit of the landlord. Then we 
are told we are destroying the rights of the landlord as a 
creditor, and placing him in a position worse than that of 
other creditors, when if our Bill went ten times farther 
than it does it would still leave him in a position 
a great deal better than that of the other creditors. 
The truth is that I am one of those who believe 
with = { hon. friend in the limited scope and action of 
this Bill. We have never promised it asa great measure. 
It isan important measure—we do not deny it—because an 
important principle is attached to it. It would bea perilous 
measure, we grant, if it were adopted without safeguards 
and restraints—those safeguards and restraints which have 
been stamped so ineffaceably upon it that no amount of ex- 
aggeration or misrepresentation can obliterate its character 
as an exceptional measure called for by a special necessity, 
and as limited strictly to that necessity. It does no more 
than, under these circumstances, restrain the most extreme 
exercise of the most extreme rights at a time and in a place 
where Parliament has thought itself compelled to ise 
that the demands of the people of Ireland have reached such 
a point as requires that they should be met with peculiar 
laws and provisions wholly at variance with the general rules 
which are necessary for the welfare of the country 
Sir Starrorp NorrTscotTe, who spoke briefly in 
reply to the Premier, took the line that the proposed 
“safeguards and restraints” were worth nothing. 
There was apprehension in one direction and exultation 
in another, as to the prospect of what was tocome. The 
Act of 1870 was loyally accepted as a final settlement, 
but the present Bill was, he argued, an unsettlement of 
the relations of landlord and tenant, and based on no 
sound principle; and when the PRIME MINISTER spoke 
of civil war, he was introducing into the minds of the 
Irish people thoughts of the most mischievous de- 
scription. 


The division which then followed was such as had 
been expected. In a House of 544 members, the third 
reading of the Bill was carried by a majority of 66—a 


result cheered on both sides. Sixteen Liberals voted 
with the Tories, who mustered 221 members. The 
comparative smallness of the Ministerial majority is 
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due not only to the Liberals who changed sides, but to 
the large number of Liberal absentees. These comprise 
the usual “independent” Liberals, such as Mr. 
Torrens, Mr. Water, and Sir E. Watkin; others 
like Sir T. Actanp, Mr. Beaumont, Lord D. Gorpoy, 
and Mr. H. A. Brassey, who are zealously in favour of 
freedom of contract; while the absence of Lord CoLIN 
CAMPBELL, the Hon. S. CARR-GTLTN, Lord E. CavEn- 
DIsH,and Lord Lymineron, the relatives of Cabinet 
Ministers, or identified by tradition with the Liberal 
party, indicates the decided differences of opinion on the 
Ministerial side in reference to this “disturbing” 
question. 


The Irish Disturbance Bill has now gone up to the 
House of Lords, in which assembly the second reading 
is fixed for Monday next. Earl Carrns, who was to 
have led the opposition to the Bill, has readily given 
way to Earl Grey, who is always in his element in 
thwarting the measures of a Liberal Government. We 
are told by those who have persistently objected to 
the measure, that the vote in the Upper House, after 
two nights’ debate—there being a large number of Con- 
servative peers who desire to express their views on the 
subject—will be “curiously small,” and that at least 
one-third of the Liberal peers will be absent on the 
occasion. There is evidently no intention to modify 
the Bill in committee, but it is to be thrown out, if pos- 
sible, on the second reading. We suppose, then, the 
House of Lords is prepared to take upon itself those 
serious responsibilities which the Prime Minister has 
so impressively described, and, for the sake of uphold- 
ing rights in Ireland which have no existence in 
England, to play into the hands of the anti-rent 
agitators. 


The House of Commons yesterday was engaged in 
further considering the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill in committee. Owing, perhaps, to the terrible 
news from India, great progress was made. The brew- 
ing and licensing clauses were got through with few 
amendments. On Clause 50, which relates to the in- 
creased income tax, Lord G. HamILton languidly moved 
its omission. Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, showed that a 
deficit of £1,800,000 had to be provided for, and that 
the objection was simply against the repeal of the malt 
tax. Sir 8. Nortucore contended that the Govern- 
ment were going to get as much or rather more taxation 
out of beer than they had hitherto obtained in the 
shape of malt duty, and were now adding a penny to 
the income tax at a time of great depression in order 
to enable them to carry out other arrangements which, 
when the country was in a better position, they would 
be anxious to repeal. So little effect had the arguments 
of the Opposition leader, that the amendment was re- 
jected by the great majority of 136 (230 to 94). 


The chequered weather of the past week has not been 
favourable to harvest prospectse—the heavy rains in 
many districts having been injurious to the grain crops. 
Happily, adverse reports are not uniform. Thus in 
Kent, where barley is already being cut, and all the 
crops are in a forward state, harvest prospects are suid to 
be better in every respect than for several years past. 
But during the week the Midland and Northern counties 
have, with some fine days, had an undue proportion of 
wet. It is now doubtful, under the most favourable 
circumstances (says the Leeds Mercury, speaking of 
Yorkshire generally), as to whether the corn crops will 
possess average quality or yield; for a large majority 
of them were laid before they were well ‘shot,’ and, 
with a tremendous length of straw, it cannot rise again 
until it is cut with the reaper. Turnips and mangolds 
are also doing badly, as a result of the excessive rain 
and a lack of that genial warmth which can only be 
given by the sun. Great fears are also being felt as to 
the safety of the potato crop, which up to a week ago 
perhaps never looked better. The hay crops are 
generally light.” Settled weather is still indispensable 
for even afair harvest. It will be a sad misfortune if 
the hopes of the farmers should be once more disap- 
pointed. The signs of a revival of trade generally are 
multiplying, and it is fervently to be hoped that they 
will not be checked by deficient crops. 


Tue Monvument ro THE Prince IurxRIAL.—It is 
understood that the monument to Prince Louis Napoleon 
will be placed, by Her Majesty’s permission, between the 

illars on the south side of the nave of St. George’s Chapel, 

indsor, near the monument to the Duke of Kent, that spot 
having been provisionally fixed upon by the authorities of 
St George's. 

Rrirvatist Prosecutions.—Lord Penzance, sitting as 
Dean of Arches, bad before him on Saturday applications in 
the Miles Platting and Prestbury Ritualist cases. In the 
former case, an order was granted declaring Mr. Greene, 
the incumbent of Miles Platting, guilty of contempt in 
disregarding an order for the payment of costs, with a 
view to further proceedings. In the second case, his lord- 
ship declined to appoint a day for the hearing of a new 
suit instituted upon a letter of request granted by the 
Bishop of Gloucester for the deprivation of Mr. De la Bere, 
vicar of Prestbury, on the ground of Ritualist practices. It 
was intimated that the case could not be heard tiJl after the 
long vacation. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Tuxspar Nioxr. 


Ir is not often Mr. Gladstone permits himself the 
recreation, and affords the House the delight, of brush- 
ing aside some of those smaller gnats which, in the 
Parliamentary heat, are constantly annoying him. He 
sometimes drops little asides which are delightfully 
effective—as when last night he suggested (taking note 
of a communication passing between Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Mr. Gorst during the discussion on a 
motion to issue a writ for Chester) that, in this par- 
ticular case, it appeared that there was a perfect under- 
standing between the mover of the motion and the 
mover of the amendment. This was exquisitely put, 
unfolding ina single sentence the deep little plot by 
which these two great statesmen had arranged to vex 
the soul of the Ministry. 

That was, however, merely a passing incident. On 
Friday night there was something like an episode. 
Ever since the Session commenced, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett has distinguished himself by his silly attacks 
on the Premier. He had scarcely taken his seat, and 
was yet unknown by name to the House, when he first 
attracted attention by giving notice of a long indict- 
ment against the foreign policy of the Premier. This 
assumed the form of a question, which Mr. Gladstone 
answered with amused surprise. Presently the perform- 
ance was repeated, and a little later Mr. Ashmead. 
Bartlett ventured upon a notice of motion indicting, 
with much fury and circumstance, Mr. Gladstone's 
action in relation to the Eastern question. On this 
occasion, his own friends settled the matter by assisting 
in a count out, and he was left lamenting the wicked in- 
difference of a House that would not listen to his warning. 
On Friday, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett was more fortu- 
nate. Professor Bryce had brought on a motion relat- 
ing to the perennial Eastern question, and Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett seized the opportunity of delivering the 
speech which he had prepared for an earlier occasion. It 
was, as might have been expected. a very silly thing, full of 
foreign names and wild assertions. It was a precise 
echo of the gossip one hears—a little less loudly now 
than was the case two yearsa in West-end drawing- 
rooms, where budding 1 omg + and elderly ladies 
settle affairs of State. Even his own side decline tc 
take the responsibility of these crushing utterances ; and 
though Conservatives instinctively cheer when Mr. 
Gladstone is attacked, they were, on the whole, un- 
usually quiet whilst Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett was speak- 
ing. r. Gladstone listened with amused attention, 
and before the Member for Eye had resumed his seat, 
it was clear that the Premier thought the time had come 
when this i mmm should be crushed. The Prime 
MINISTER ormed the self-appointed task with an 
ease, a highly-flavoured sarcasm, and a sense of humour, 
that delighted the House. Everybody roared with 
laughter as the Nasmyth hammer came down and 
crushed the nutshell—everybody except Mr. Ashmead. 
Bartlett, who looked contradiction at every sentence, 
and hysterically made notes which, there is too much 
reason to fear, he intends to use as the basis of a fresh 
speech. 

Of quite another class of Parliamentary bores are 
the young men who sit below the gangway of the Con- 
servative side, and who are pleasantly known as “ The 
Fourth Party.” This is composed of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Henry Wolff, and Mr. Gorst. Since 
these are three, Mr. Bright’s famous simile with respect 
to Mr. Horsman and Mr. Lowe is not strictly appli- 
cable. The doubt is extended till we do not know 
which is the head, which the tail, and which the middle. 
Sometimes one leads, sometimes another ; but who ever 
accidentally comes to the front, if his object be to vex 
Mr. Gladstone, he may be sure of the cordial sup- 
port of the other two. This unity of purpose was 
almost farcically illustrated on Monday. veryone 
knows the circumstances under which Mr. Dodson, at 
the present moment, is candidate for Scarborough. 
Owing to his having been unseated on petition directed 
against his first election for Chester, his second election 
having been carried whilst proceedings were pending, 
some complication has arisen. Purists of Parlia- 
mentary procedure were in some doubt whether Mr. 
Dodson was still member for Chester, and if so, how was 
he to relieve himself of his connection? The great 
mind of Mr. Gorst had been turned upon this knotty con- 
stitutional law. He had proposed as an ble way of 
embarrassing the Government that a Select Committee 
should be appointed to consider it. The Speaker ruled 
this out of order, and Mr. Gorst for the moment 
seemed nonplussed. But it is hard to beat genius; and 
Mr. Gorst’s genius rose superior to difficulty. In con- 
ae with Lord Randolph Churchill he proposed the 

ollowing little scheme :—Lord Randolph Churchill was 
to move the issue of a writ for Chester, and thereupon 
Mr. Gorst, rising to object, would move as an amend- 
— his motion for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

All was settled, and the mover of the motion. sup- 

rted by the mover of the amendment, the rear hei 

rought up in due order by Sir He Wolff, entere 
the House, and took possession of the bench below the 
gangway. It is usual for writs to be moved for by the 
recognised whips of either party. But it is open to any 
member to take action in the matter; though, as far as 
I know, it has not Leen done in recent years. Lord 
Randolph having moved for the writ amid ironical 
cheers from Ministerialists, Mr. Gorst rose from his 
side to move the hostile amendment. At the same 
moment the Premier attempted to address the chair, a 
movement which Mr. Gorst, with uick prescience ‘of 
coming evil, attempted to contest. For some moments 
he refused to sit down, but at length Mr. Gladstone 


to make the announcement, which he “ thought 
would save the hon. member some trouble,” that Mr. 
Dodson had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and that, 
therefore, there was an end of the contention as to what 
steps should be taken for his retirement. Whilst Mr. 
Gorst had been consider how his retirement 
should be effected, Mr. son had retired. A 
ery full of profound despair and unutterable dis- 
st went up from the Fourth Party, and was answered 

y a peal of laughter by Ministerialists. It was certainl 
acruel disappointment, something akin to that which 
a chained — 7 ungry house-dog might suffer if a dish 
of savoury meat were placed under his nose, and just as 

he was about to partake of it the dish were drawn awa 

beyond his range. Mr. Gladstone did not smoot 
matters by his ingenuous su tion that it appeared 
as if Lord Randolph Churchill, the mover of the mo- 
tion, were, contrary to Parliamentary habitude, acting 
in concert with the mover of the hostile amendment. 
Undismayed and unabashed, Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Sir Henry Wolff came up this morning with a fresh 
series of questions, based on Mr. Dodson's acceptance 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, which they gravely pro- 
pounded, to the delay of public business, and the in- 
tended annoyance of Mr. Gladstone. But the Premier 
seems to have entered heartily into the joke. A student 
of Scripture, he has benefited by the wisdom of the in- 


junction to answer a fool according to his folly. Tothe 
mock constitutional questions of the young men, Mr. 
Gladstone answered with grave detail, again turning the 
unextinguishable laughter of the House agen. Lend 
Randolph Churchill by his apparent innocent proffer of 
a copy of the blank form upon which members desirous 
of resigning their seats apply for the stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds. ff the House were not 
oppressed with business this would be very fun. 

ven as it is, the House watches with keen delight the 
discomfiture of the Fourth Party, as they beat them- 
selves against the iron defences of the Premier's readi- 
ness of retort and his new-born bantering manner. 

Last night, or rather this morning, saw the Compen- 
sation 22 — Bill vass its third reading in the 
House of Commons. The proceeding was almost en- 
tirely devoid of interest. Since the talking went on 
from five o’clock on Monday till nearly two o'clock this 
morning, of course a great deal was said. But it con- 
sisted solely of words—the dose being none the more 
welcome because it is so sadly familiar. The debates of 
—— ights had left nothing new to be said. Mr. 

orster eanother attempt to prove toa sceptical 
House that he had made no important changes in the 
Bill. To this Mr. Clarke, making his first appearance 
in the new Parliament, supplied an effective retort by 
setting forth in detail the various proposals made by 
the Chief Secretary; which certainly proved that if the 
changes in the Bill were small it was not for lack of 
readiness on the part of the right hon. gentleman to 
introduce changes. Mr.Clarke made a very successful 
speech, and Mr. T. P. O’Conor, a young Irishman who 
represents Galway, gave fresh evidence that in him the 
House of Commons has found a debater gifted with 
natural eloquence, and with no ordinary skill. 


Apart from these speeches, scarcely anyone was 
listened to save Mr. Gladstone. The Premier, who had 
been sitting with every appearance of utter weariness 
throughout the long debate, rose when Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach sat down, after having happily completed his dreary 
monologue. When the Premier appeared at the table 
every vestige of fatigue had gone. He was more sub- 
dued than is his usual manner when repelling attack. 
He was evidently, as he expressed himself, weighed 
down with a sense of the gravity of the situation. There 
can be no doubt that Ministers are in possession of 
information which leads to apprehension of trouble in 
the coming winter, unless some such legislation as this 
Disturbances Bill be . Otherwise they would 
not in face of the defection of some of their followers, and 
in the half-hearted support of others, sacrifice time and 
opportunity to pushing forward the Bill. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech was delivered rather to the Peers, who 
thronged the Gallery, and the public outside, than to 
the House of Commons. He knew that the third read- 
ing would be carried in the House of Commons, and 
that the Bill would subsequently be thrown out in the 
House of Lords. The former prognostication was veri- 
fied ; the third reading being carried by 303 votes against 
237. The last will certainly be fulfilled on Monday or 
Tuesday next. 


Tue Socrery ror THE PROPAGATION OF THE GosPEL.— 
The special committee appointed at the annual meeting of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in — | 
to consider whether any and, if any, what changes s 
be made in the constitution of the society, have reported 
that, considering that no less than 4,500 persons have a 
chartered right to take part in the society's proceedings, 
they recommend that,as they cannot possibly attend the 
society’s monthly meetings, they should elect, by means of 
voting papers, twenty-four additional members of the stand- 
ing committee, the quorum of which should be raised from 
three to ten, and its powers enlarged so that “ they should 
prepare matters for the consideration of the society at its 
monthly, quarterly, or annual meetings, and transact all 
such business as is not either by the charter or by any bye- 
law or order of the society reserved for these meetings.“ 
They further suggest, inter alia, that a poll of the whole 
society may be en by voting papers on the demand of 


two members, supported by one-third of those present at | 


any monthly meeting; that the qualification for member- 
ship of the society should be defined, and provision made 
for resignation of members; and that in the event of the 
supplementary charter being granted, the oath taken by 
the president be abolished, and more facilities be given for 
the dealing with property. The committee consisted of 
Earls Powis and Nelson, the Bishops of Durham, Winches- 
ter, Carlisle, and Ely, Sir C. Hobhouse, Mr. Birley, M.P., 
Mr. I. C. Raikes, Mr. F. Calvert, Q.C., the Archdeacon of 
Essex, Canon Gregory, and the Revs. Dr. Currey, E. Capel 


career on May 28th. 


Cure, R. R. Bristow, R. T. Davidson, J. Goring, C. H. Sale, 
E. J. Selwyn, and W. J. Stracer, 


1 — — . —— — * 


THE LATE REV. R. E. DEAR. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


Oos great hymn-poet says, “We should suspect some 
danger nigh where we possess delight.“ With some quali- 
fication this may be true, but a continual state of suspicion 
would surely mar all delight. It is well for us, indeed, we 
cannot always realise the troubles and dangers that may be 
very near us. Less than three months ago the Congrega- 
tionalists were holding their jubilee services over the intro- 
duction of their system into the Colonies by the arrival of 
the Rev. F. Miller in 1830. While these services were held 
there appeared no reason to apprehend immediate danger to 
any of the brethren then present, although one who was the 
most advanced in years, who possessed the most vigorous 
health, and had shown the greatest activity and capability 
of enduring almost any amount of fatigue, was complaining 
of some disarrangement of his system. But the evil proved 
greater than was anticipated, and now our joy is turned 
into sorrow. We mourn the death of the Rev. R. E. Dear, 
a name not unknown in your great city during the last 
generation, as your readers may discover if they will be at 
the pains of turning to the “ Life of David Nasmyth,” by 
Dr. Campbell. They will find one of the chapters inscribed 
to R. E. Dear, who, next to Nasmyth, may be regarded as 
the founder of that grand and useful institution, the London 
City Mission. 

Mr. Dear was born in Hampshire, of respectable, well-to- 
do ta, and received a first-class education under the care 
of Dr. Nicolas, of whom he was accustomed to speak in high 
terms of commendation and respect. His religious training 
was conducted on the old High Church model, and he was 
taught to look on Nonconformists as the pariahs of Pro- 
testantism. At a suitable age he went up to London, and 
entered the house of a chemist, &c. Here he was brought 
into social intercourse with ns of different religious 
views from his own, by one of whom he was invited to go to 
hear the late Rev. H. Townley, of Bishopegate 1 — 
With some reluctance he complied. It dg — t 
point in his spiritual history. 
and changed the whole character and purport of his life. He 
consecrated himself to God - not by doning the avoca- 
tion he had chosen—but by serving God in it, and by using 
his energies otherwise to serve his . as God's 
should be made plain to him. He a member, and 
afterwards a deacon, of Bish Church, and at once 
devoted himself to Sabbath-school teaching. And now the 
value of his own early education became manifest. It 
enabled him to instruct not in a mere cursory manner—not 
to give the milk, but the meat of the Word. He carefully 
prepared what he intended to speak, and carried his studies 
through the Old as well as through the New Testament. The 
improvement of his pupils, therefore, was very great, and their 
attachment to him very . His labours for their 
were not confined to the Sabbath; he formed classes for their 

instruction during the week. He helped them in 
iterary, scientific, and natural history studies, of which he 
was himself very fond, and found this to be a great help to 
his moral influence. 

Nor were his sympathies confined to Sunday-school 
teachi All the institutions which contemplated the 
. — elevation of mankind found a ready helper in him. 

t which Dr. Campbell says of him in connection with 
Mr. Nasmyth was true of his whole life. He was always 
willing, not only to counsel, but to act; not only to 2 
money, but time. After conducting a business in London 
for some years, he was induced to emigrate to Tasmania, and 
from the day he put his feet on its shores, until withina few 
short weeks of his death he was always at work for ba 71— 
He immediately began his favourite occupation of th 
school teaching, and the Rev. F. Miller, who had a great 
aptitude for discovering the capability of a man for public 
speaking, soon induced Mr. Dear to become a lay-preacher, 
taking only occasional services. Then he became installed 
in the office of Bible Society secretary (and the Home Society 
never had a more in le and valuable agent), 
and afterwards the travelling secretary of our Con- 
8 Union and Mission. One remarkable feature 
of Mr. Dear's character was his excessive modesty, 


though for many years he was i alas preaching and 
taking charge of mission stations, he layed oe oe 
reluctance to accept ministerial ordination. It is only about 
ged — that circumstances induced him to accede to 
the es of his friends. Nor could he then be persuaded 
to occupy the town pulpits, in which he would always have 

with acce His labours in country work 
Sed dae de ne ta oes nat ee 
p ng the more —7 of his 


listic labours must be something . The localities 
e visited lay far apart, and in the most te directions. 
Yet he would not suffer the people to be ppointed. He 


prepared himself to encounter any weather, and whether 
there was wind or rain, snow or sunshine, Mr. Dear was 
always at his post, let who else would be absent. He was 
sure to find a welcome, wherever and whenever he might go. 
Every family, high or low, rich or — lad to re- 
ceive him. He had a loving word for all, all loved 
him. To his natural, genial disposition there was 
added all the advantages of former experience. His 
medical knowledge, acquired as a chemist, his know- 
ledge of agriculture, picked up while a youth, and added to 
in maturer years, were invaluable to him in his intercourse 
with a sparse and varied population, such as that in the 
rural districts of Tasmania. He combined in himself the 
qualifications of several professions. Hut he has fulfilled his 
course. The Master whom he served has called him to 
higher service. We shall not soon see his like again. For 
some months he had suffered inconvenience, aggravated by 
much riding, but no immediate danger was apprehended 
until the day before his death,—violent inflammation, which 
no medical skill could arrest, set in, and terminated Lis 
His remains were interred in a 
cemetery adjoining his residence, on the 31st, in the presence 
of a large gathering of ministers and others. On Sunday 
evening, June 6th, a commemorative service was held at the 
Memorial Church, the Rev. G. Clarke conducting the 
devotional portion, and Rev. W. C. Robinson preachin 
from Revelation xiv. 13. The large congregation testifie 
to the esteem in which our departed brother was held. 
May his mantle fall on one who shall prove a worthy 
successor. 
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LEWISHAM CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Tur annual gathering of the parents and 
friends of the above school was held at the 
school, at Lewisham, on Thursday last. There 
was a large attendance. Tea and refresh- 
ments were served at five o’clock, after which 
the pupils were exercised in drill, and acquitted 
themselves very creditably. In the temporary 
absence of Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. who was 
announced to take the chair, Mr. W. K. 
Spicer was called to fulfil that duty. 


The Heap Master (the Rev. Thos. Rudd, 
B.A.) read the following report :— 


CAMBRIDGE, JuLy 20, 1880. 


To the Secretary of the Cambridge University 
Syndicate * Examination of Schools. 


Sir,—I bave the honour to submit to yon for 
the information of the Syndicate the following 
report on the Congregational School, Lewisham 
which, in accordance with your instructions, i 
have lately examined. 

The school has been fully described in former 
reports; I need only add to these that it has been 
deprived of the playing field of which they have 
hitherto had the use; and I am told that to pro- 
cure another is —— 

There are now 87 boys, arranged in five classes; 
the lowest was examined viva voce, except in 
arithmetic ; the reat by papers. 

CLassics Greek) Six boys only learn Greek. 
Questions on grammar and syntax very fairly 
answered: trans‘ations put into very 
English, but often very inaccurate in conveying 
the meani’g of the original. 

Latin.—Form V. Accidence fair; syntax 
good ; average of translation of Ovid, Met. iii., 

igh ; composition lish into Latin) fairly 


En 
done by about half she orm. 
Form IV. Latin Grammar, generally : 
Virgil Lib. vii., 
Nothing seemed to be 


uneatisfactory ; translation 
1—300, good throughout. 
known of contemporary history. 

Form III. (Upper.) Grammar unsatisfactory; 
translation of Cwear de B. G., Bk. 1, bad; com- 
position only tried by one boy. 

Form III. (Lower.) Grammar unsatisfac 
translation of Principia Latina, Pt. ii., ; 
little or no attention paid to inflerions. 

Form II. Work good in the early part of 
grammar; the latter indifferent. 

Form I. (Examined vivd voce.) Moderate; one 
boy very good. 

French.—Form V. On the whole satisfactory. 
‘Translation of English into French indifferent ; 
of French into English very fair. Some selected 
idiomatic sentences were not well translated. 
Grammar good on the whole; verbs weak in 
some cases. Historical questions well and care- 
fully answered. 

Form IV. Va fair. Translation from 
French into English good, except some selected 
idiomatic sentences. Translation of English 
into French poor. Grammar very , except 
a slight weakness in the case of verbs. 

Form III. Almost the same remarks apply to 
this as to Form [V. The verbs were better 
known. 

Form II. Translation from French into Fng- 
lish generally gool; that from English into 
French not well done. In grammar there is a 
good deal to be desired. 


Form I. (Examined vivd voce.) This class | 
answered very respectably, and showed good 


grounding. 

German.—Forms V. and Upper IV. Very 
satisfactory on the whole, particularly Form V. 
Declensions and gonders of nouns defective ; 
forms and comparisons of adjectives good ; pars- 
ing very good, but only done b 
Translation from German into English decidedly 
goo from all. 

Lower 1V. Grammar fair; translation from 
English into German far from good; from Ger- 
man into English much better. German writing 
very illegible. 

Mathem«tics.—I consider the mathematics 
throughout the suhool good—above the average. 

Form V. was examined in arithmetic, algebra, 
Euclid (Books I.- VI.), trigonometry, and ele- 
mentary mechanics. Arithmetic very good, 
algebra very fair. Euclid good, trigonometry 
very good by three boys, the rest fair. The 


very few. 


' 


mechanics wero worth very little; perhaps a | 


‘better text-book might be used. 
Form IV. Arithmetic and algebra fair, Euclid 


good. 

Form IIL Arithmetic: About two-thirds of 
the class pretty fair;a few very bad. Algebra: 
Upper division good, lower very fair—one boy 
very good. Enclid (I1.—IIL.): some boys did 
very fairly. 


did badly, since all the classes, in proportion to 
their ages, did well. 


The writing and spelling are very ; the 

manner and behaviour of the boys I could 
1 lusion, although it is hardl 

n conclusion, 0 it is ha necessary 

to say so, 1am much pleased with result of 


the examination, and I consider that the com- 
mittee have ev reason to be satisfied with 
the state of the school. 

I mast take this opportunity of thanking the 
head master for bis kind attention during my 
visit. —I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient 


servant, 
G. B. Atkinson, M.A, 
Lecturer, and formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 

The CRARMAN expressed his satisfaction 
with the report and could not, he said, help 
thinking that it did very great credit to the 
head master. 

The Rev. Jostan Viney (President of the 
school) then read the following testimonial, 
which had been presented to the head master, 
and which was beautifully illuminated and 
placed in a massive frame :— 


To the Rev. Thomas Rudd, B A., Principal of the 
Congregational School, Lewisham, for the 
Education of the Sons of Ministers. 


Dear Sir,—On this, the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of your connection with the Congrega- 
tional School, a few friends desire to convey to 
you the expression of their sincere and affeo- 
tionate ; 

Reviewing the history of your relation to the 
school, they cannot but mark the striking con- 
trast between ita condition at the time you 
undertook the head mastership and that it now 
presents. 

Twenty-one years ago the school was in a de- 
p condition in respect of numbers, 
resources, and general reputation. It now 
stands, both intellectually and morally, second 
to none of its class; its numbers approaching 
the extent of its capacity, its annual income 
more than quadrupled, its estimate in the public 
mind deservedly high. —— 

It is believed that, under God, this gratifying 
change is owing mainly to yourself, end that, 
while you would be the first to recognise the 
—— co-operation rendered by your col- 
leagues and the committee, it has been chiefly 
your conscientions diligence, unintermitting 
activity, aptness to teach, and devotion of spirit 
which have secured the results achieved. 

In asking you to accept their cordial co - 
tulations at the signal success which 
attended your efforts, the friends presentin 
this address beg to include in the expression o 
their 12 your valued partner, Mrs. Rudd, by 
whose vigilant superintendence your efforts have 
been so ably seconded, and to whom the boys 
are so deeply indebted. 

The accompanying purse of gold, subscribed, 
without any public appeal, by various friends 
and former and present pupils, is intended as an 
expression of their affection and esteem, while 
their prayer is that you may be —.— many 
years to help our ministers, b ucating their 
sons for — * service in the Church and in the 
world, and that at a distant day you may receive 
the praise of the Great Master: Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord. 

We are, on behalf of the contributors, 
Yours very sincerely, 

Jostau Viney, President. 

Suu Mor.ey, Treasurer. 

I. Monats Jones, Lewisham 

Congregational Church. 

Wu. Lockuart, Treasurer of 

the Fund. 


remarks, Mr. Viney 


(Signed) 


July, 1880. 


In continuing his 


said: This day acquires an additional interest 


from the fact that Mr. Rudd completes his 
twenty-first year of office in the school. . 
plause.) Twenty-one years ago, in July, Mr. 
Rudd came to this school, and found it in a 
very different condition to that which it 
presents to-night. He has laboured during 
that time with great assiduity, notwith- 
standing many difficulties, and certainly 
with success. 
occasion like this it would be appropriate for 
the committee, and any friends that might 
join with them, to express their regard for 
Ir. Rudd, and offer him some little token of 


; their appreciation of his services. 
(I.—IIL.) very fair; throe or four boys decidedly | 


During the reading of the testimonial Mr. 
Morley entered the room, and was received 


with loud cheers, Mr. Spicer vacating the 


am extremely sorr 


Form II. Arithmetic very fair indeed, three 


‘boys decidedly good. E actid (I. 1—30): Some 
six Or seven boys have made a good start. 

Form I.— With the exception of seven or eight 
little boys, very fair indeed. 

In all the mathematical work there are signs 
that the apo ory By carefully done by a man 
who knows what he is about. 

English. —-Shakespeare’s Tempest. Forms V. 
and IV. did a on the Tempest, Acts I. III. 
Upon the whole it was very well done, by many 
boys in the 5th extremely well. Two reached 
94 marks out of 100. The play must have been 
carefully and intelligently studied. 

** Evidences of Christianity. — The same boys 
did a paper on Rowe's book on the Evidences. 
Many of the 5th, and thice or four of the 4th, 
answered well—two very well—so also did three 
or four of the 4th. Many, however, although 
they seemed to have studied the book, had 
failed to grasp the argument. 

It is unnecessary to enter into detail respect- 
ing the remaining subjects — Bible history, Eng- 
lish history, geography, and English “grammar. 
I have no fault to find in any case, and I con- 
sider the average performance very high. There 
is no doubt that these subjects are all thorough! 
well taught. The same papers were set to all 
the classes, and of course the marks of the little 
boys are very low compared with those at the 
head of the school. his must be taken into 
consideration, aud not as indicating that they 


chair in his favour. 
The CHarrman (Mr. Morley) then said: I 
that through unusual 
ressure and a slight mistake I was rather 
behind. Iam very glad indeed to be in 
before the conclusion of this most agreeable 
transaction, to which, in a small way, I have 


been most heartily and thankfully a party, 


and to have the great pleasure of being the 


* 


instrument of presenting you with a cheque 
(handing the testimonial to Mr. Rudd) which, 
I believe, represents 200 guineas. (Cheers.) 
I consider (addressing the head master) that 
far beyond the families of those whose sons 
have so largely benefited for years past by 
your supervision, we are all your debtors, 
and feel thankful that you are spared to us, 
and I hope you will be able for many years, 
to continue a service which it is impossible 
for us to exaggerate. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. T. Rupp, on rising to respond, 
met with a very cordial reception. He said 
he scarcely knew what to say. He was never 


| pupils. 


| 


It was thought that on an 


in his life a good hand at speaking, and 


they certainly hal done the best they could 
on the present occasion of marring the pos- 
sibility of his making a speech. They would 
understand him when he said that if he 
failed to express his gratitude to them for 
what they had done it was not because he 
did not feel, but because he could not 
possibly find words in which to express 


his feelings. He was scarcely worthy of 
such a demonstration, but he was bound 
to accept the testimonial as a mark of their 
hearty and cordial appreciation of what he 
had done at Lewisham. Twenty-one years 
seemed a stretch of time; but it 
to him but as yesterday, when 
came up from a little town ia North Lanca- 
shire, half manufacturing, half agricultural, 
where he had lived for some three and a-half 
years in a little snug house with a compara- 
tively small 15 his first effort since he 
left college. When he commenced his labours 
it was under rather disheartening circum- 
stances. He said to himself, What have I 
done to undertake such a work as this? but 
he had done his best with it. (Hear, hear, 
and applause.) In twenty-one years educa- 
tion had made great etrides. hat a very 
different thing teaching was to-day to what 
it was twenty-one yearsago? He had 14 
through an education himself, and if he 
lived another twenty-one years he would have 
another education to go through. What 
used to be purchased at a very t cost, 
was now comparatively cheap. There were 
no School Boards then; now, they had 
almost revolutionised the whole country. He 
told the boys every day they would have 
to take care they were not beaten by the 
sons of the working classes in the Board 
schools. There were some of the old boys 
he saw before him whom he had taught, and 
he was almost ashamed to say what he had 
taught them, but he wished he had them 
back (Laughter.) He was not 
ashamed, however, of the spirit in which he 
had taught them. (Applause.) He tried 
to do it with all his heart, and if they were 
to come back again he might teach them 
something different, but he could not do it 
in a different spirit. (Hear, hear.) He had 
made many mistakes, and all he could do to 
repair these mistakes was to go into his stady, 
and there, before God, to ask that those mis- 
takes would not be visited in their results on 
those who were under his care. . (Applause.) 
He could not do other thansimply thank them 
for what they had done on the present occa- 
sion. It was extremely gratifying to him to 
receive the testimonial, but it was still more 
gratifying to witness the spirit in whick it 
was given. (Applause.) 
The following is the 
PRIZE LIST. 


Fourth Form: Honoratus.—Alec. J. Sains. 
bury; 2nd, Thos. 8. White. Upper Fourth : 
Ernest Snell. Lower Fourth: Henry Sackett, 
Havelock Isaac. Upper Third: Albert E. Lee. 
Lower Third: Herbert Merchant, Frank C. 
Jones. Upper Second: John H. Newsholme, 
Percy D. Leo. Lower Second: Sydney W. 
Fowler, Richard C. Price. Upper First: Allen 
R. Lee, Francie Harrison. Lower First: Francis 
Brims, Hamilton Roberts. 

Special Prizes: Classics.— Herbert G. Williams. 
Modern Lang Ales. Sainsbury. 
Mathematics: Alec. J. Sainsbury, Crosbie 
Brown. English Prize: Herbert Williams. 
Religions Knowledge: Alec. J. Sainsbury. 
Scripture Prize: Albert Lee. Wild Flowers: 


Arundel Evershed. Writing: Henry M. 
Ashton. Shorthand: Thomas White. Con- 
duct: Frank Howarth, Herbert Merchant. | 


Boys’ Prize: Thos. White. Mapping: Frank | was in the Colonial trade.” 


Howarth. 
Vaughan. 
Cambridge Local Prises, awarded with the 


Music: Alec Sainsbury, Frederick 


University Certificates to those whoin December | 
last passed the Cambridge Local Examination | 


with honours. Senior Second Class: Alec 
Sainsbury, Thos. White. Junior First Class: 
Herbert G. Williams, Arthur Burns, Arundel 
Evershed, William J. Clarke, Herbert Shrews- 
bury. Junior Second Class: Frederick Vanghan, 
Edmond Dodge. Junior Third Class: Richard 
Wolfendale, Ernest Cooke. 


The students having received the prizes 
from the hands of Mr. Morley, 

The Rev. H. Stor (who was received 
with loud applause) then addressed the 
He said: Mr. Chairman, my dear 
boys,—The committee have asked me to 
come here this evening to lecture you before 
you are sent home. I sup that will not 
be a very long matter; and seeing that you 
have been so well lectured all the session— 
(laughter)—very little rewains for anyboly 
to do. I very readily acceded to the request 
of the committee, because it is always a plea- 
sant thing to havea talk with boys, with lads 
that have not finished their education, that 
have just room enough left for an idea or two. 
I fight exceedingly shy of the people who 
have had the finishing touches put on. 
(Laughter.) I tried my hand some years ago 
on a man who had finished, and I found that 
when I brought him a brand new idea, he 
said complacently that he had thought of it 
twenty years before. I was very much dis- 
heartened, so that I have not much sympathy 
with people that have quite finished. I am 
glad to find, however. you have not finished, 
and I hope you will never finish—(“ hear, 
hear,“ and applause)—for that is the experi- 
ence of many of us; we are always learning ; 
there is always something — us; 
something to awaken aspiration constantly. 


another. 


Part of my duty is to congratulate you, as 


I do very heartily, first of all, that you have 
won so honourably these prizes, and that all 
of you have the consciousness that you have 
done your best to win them; and I rejoice 
exceedingly that the lads who have not had 
prizes themselves have had a very glorious 
opportunity to-night of rejoicing with them 
that rejoice. (Laughter.) I have noticed 
the lads who came up here for their prizes, 
and it has seemed to me that they have gone 


— 


quietly to their places, while some of the 


other boys, who ought to have been quiet, 
bubbled up with joy and gladness. I was 
lad to d you were not “down in the 


umps” because you had not won a prize, 
and that you were — 1 with the 
lads that were successful. The great source 
and the one source of gratification to-day is 
the expression of confidence and delight 
which you have given in connection with the 
testimonial to Mr. Rudd. Now, I daresay, 
each time this examination day has come 
round you have been expressing your grati- 
tnde by these ringing cheers. That was the 
blossoms of that gratitude, but to-day these 
blossoms have given place to a little bit of 
golden fruit. (Hear, hear.) I think the 
testimonial is a very high compliment to Mr. 
Rudd, anda very high compliment to you, 
and I have no doubt if I were to ask the 
that received the prizes and those who have 
not what is the distinguishing feature and 
pleasure of this anniversary, they would say, 
“ Why, it was because our dear friend and 
master, Mr. Rudd. had that address, and that 
very nice cheque, with something written on 
it.“ (Applause.) It is a very high compli- 
ment, not only to Mr. Rudd for his earnest 
endeavours, but also to yon, that you have 
appreciated those endeavours, and that you 
have acquitted yourselves so well. Now I 
have just two or three ideas that I want to 
resent you with before you go home. The 
t idea I want you to lay hold of is this: 
the importance for you lads, now, while you 
are lads, to find out for yourselves what you 
are here for—why you have been sent into 
this world. What is the special business, as 
far as you can make out, that lies before 
you—what are you called to? Do you 
quite see what I mean? I want you to 
inquire of yourselves, “‘ What is my special 
calling? What would I like to be?” I 
have very great confidence in lads who begin 
early—even when they are seven or eight 
years old—to put this question to them- 
selves—“ What is my special a, ? Why 
am I sent into this world?” If you can 
succeed in finding that out, even when you 
are quile lads, you will find it will be a 
guiding star to you, and it will help to give 
unity to your life, to concentrate all your 
energies on something that you really intend 
to be. Frequently lads have come to me, 
about fifteen, or sixteen, or seventeen years 
of age—sometimes older than that—and 
have asked me—“ Can you help me, sir? 
I would answer—“ In what way?” They 
would say, “ Can you speak to Mr. Morley 
for me, or some one else. I have nothing to 
do, and I am very anxions to have a place.” 
I say to them, What can you do?” and 
they answer sometimes, I don’t know—I 
think I could do anything, sir.“ Then you 
are a sort of universal genius, are you? 
What were you doing last of all?” “ The last 
place I was in was the stationery business.“ 
„Woll, you seem to be very much in the 
business still, I think.“ (Laug — „What 
were you doing before?” I would say to 
“ Well, sir, I was in an office 
in the City.” “In the Post-office?” 
“No, not in the Post-offices. I think it 
“ What were 
you doing before that?” Well, I was not 
doing very much before that?” And I said, 
“Here you are; you have nothing to do. 
Now you are like those gardens in winter- 
time—you axe all frozen up.” When I come 
to look into the history of these las, I find 
they were too indolent, when boys, to find 
out what they were fitted for, or they began 
life with the feeling—‘‘ The only thing we 
intend to do is to be gentlemen, if we cm.“ 
The idea they started with in life was busi- 
ness. “ We are to make a living. If we 
eat and drink and can make money, so much 
the better.“ Now, that is a very poor way 
to begin, and leads lads before they are old 
to stand still. I know a lad between 
seven and eight years of age who knew 
that God was calling him to become a 
minister of the Gospel. I think many 
of you lads, sons of ministers, shoul 
turn your attention to this great calling, and 
ask yourselves, “Am I fitted for this par- 
ticular work.” I actually heard this lad 
preach to the man in the moon and to a great 
congregation of cabbages—(laughter)—he 
was so full of spirit for the calling that he 
thought he was destined for that there was 
nothing to compare with it. I had the other 
day the melancholy duty of committing to 
the grave the remains of the very finest young 
man I ever committed to the grave in my 
life. He was one of the first men in science. 
Dr. Tyndall a few years before this young 
man died mentioned his name as an authority 
on electric light. He was only twenty-eight 
when he died. When he was twenty-three 
he lectured before the Society of Arts, and 
received their medal. He found, when he 
was a boy of nine, that his particular calling 
would be chemistry, and he was called to be 
a scientific chemist. In those days he made 
very many unpleasant sensations at home to 
the consternation of his mother—(laughter) 
—but when he went to the Royal Institu- 
tion, a lad of twelve or thirteen, and 
saw the table on which Faraday worked, 
he went home to his mother and said, 
Mother, I have seen the table on which 
Faraday wrought and worked out his ex- 
riments.“ He was so filled with enthusiasm 
in his work that no difficulty seemed to daunt 
him; he was determined, come what would, 
hat he would fulfil the calling to which he 
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felt God was indicating him. Now, I have 
always noticed this, my dear lads, if you are 
not doing the thing for which you have a 
real liking, you will do it badly; you will go 
from pillar to post, and there will be no en- 
thusiasm in your life. I was looking at you 
all when ing, but your faces are not all 
alike, and I could hear that you are not all 
musicians. I found that the boys that had 
any music in them—their eyes glistened, and 
their whole soul was in it, but other lads had 
their mouths opened scarcely a quarter of an 
inch. hter.) A boy without en- 
thusiasm is like a house in winter without 
coals, or gas, or light; he is like a farthing 
candle burning in the garret. ( Laughter.) I like 
to see a house in winter lighted up witha real 
good Yorkshire fire—not our miserable London 
ones. (Hear, hear.) And sol think young lives 
ought to be filled with a downright enthu- 
siasm. If you go in for football, kick with 
all your might, let every power and faculty 
be employed. Now it will help you im- 
mensely, if, instead of being these universal 
geniuses, you would ask yourselves, “ What 
am I fitted for? Am I called to preach, or 
have I any chemical taste, or what am I here 
or?” You will find this out on your knees. 
“In all your ways acknowledge Him, and He 
will direct your steps. Then do your best 
to think. Why,” you say, that is our 
business here.“ I am — glad it is 
your business, but it is not everybody who 
minds his business; but to find people who 
think and boys who can think is one of the 
great delights of my life. Iam pre to 
take off my hat to anybody who thinks be- 
cause he cannot help thinking. My friend 
Mr. Wilks knew a friend of both of us— 
James Hinton—and I think he was the only 
man that I ever met with who could not help 
thinking. He used to be up at two in the 
morning thinking, putting his thoughts down 
on paper, and afterwards reading them to his 
wife. It was not a pleasant operation for 
her at two oclock in the morning— 
2 ap I want you to think and 
nd out the underlying principles of things. 
I will tell you what it means. Two and two 
are four,and three times four aretwelve. Now, 
I suppose there are lads here who could not 
for the life of them say why three times four 
are twelve. Why, it is in the multiplication, 
sir.” And if you say, Six times six are thirty- 
six,” and ask, Why is it thirty-six ? there is 
a tremendous silence following on that. You 
should accustom yourselves not to take in 
things because they are told you. “Two and 
two are four.” There is a little body, but 
she does not know why it is; her mother says 
so. But when she says, “ Two and two—all 
I can say it is four,” what does she discover ? 
She is led out of the mere principle of the 
thing, and has cone out of the mere bondage 
of sights and sounds into the very air of 
principle; she has come into liberty. I want 
to urge this upon you because it will be of 
t importance to you in the school here. 
— of you have gone in for Euclid; you 
have got prizes. Some of you who have not 
t prizes have been trying to recollect the 
tters, and if the figures were put in their 
oe they would beanywhere. Youaresimply 
ying hold of mere sounds. Thesame thing ap- 
plies to lan . There are those who have 
great trouble in remembering certain termina- 
tions, whereas if you get at the principle of the 
thing it opens like when a lock opens and you 
have got the key: so this habit in the school 
would render your work most successful: it 
would much affect your work in the house. 
Some of you lads think it is a great thing to 
get up at half past six, especi in the winter 
time, and I can see some fine faces pulled at 
the idea. (Laughter.) And then the time 
ou go to bed—“ Why,” you say, “it is as 
bad as putting babies to bed at that time.” 
— ce ou have a great many rules 
here I think. Have you never heard of that 
wonderful saying, 


** Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man happy, wealthy, and wise?’’ 


You have never taken the trouble to Bay 
„Why have we to go to bed at that time?” 
and not seeing the meaning of that, you 
grumble and growl and get into all sorts of 
scrapes. Now, my lads, you will see in these 
rules of the house, if you try, the meaning of 
them. When you grow up some of you will 
be men of business. I would like to ask Mr. 
Morley what class of boys he would 
like in bis warehouse? I think Mr. 
Morley would say, “Let us have a boy 
that has a head something better than a hat- 
peg.’ (Laughter.) We want a boy to see 
through things, with some inventive power 
to get at the rootofthings. You will findin 
business that that habit will be of amazing 
service to you. I have seen some mechanics 
working, and some of them have been in a 
difficulty, and I, who know precious little 
about that sort of thing, knew where the 
difficulty was at once, simply because some 
one has been encouraging the habit of think- 
ing for themselves. Some people have all 
their thioking done out. (Laughter.) I 
like it done on the premises (laughter) 
and if you encourage this habit now, my dear 
boys, you will find when you stand-on the 
threshold of life you will say, “Come what 
will, I intend to use my eyes and head and 
heart; every faulty 1 have will be wide 
awake, and I am determined to do my best”; 
ani then you will find that all this will tend 
to produce a beautiful spirit in you as far as 
the highest things are — I daresay 
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the habit is here inculcated on you to lead 
— to wish to pray. Your masters and 
athers and mothers at home are praying for 
you. Do not, boys, forget to pray and read 
the Bible, and look up to God and trust Him. 


Now, I think that this same habit will 
help you to feel that it is no bon , but 
that it is a natural thing to do. ere is 


nothing more natural than for a child of 
God to pray to Him; and just as you would 
read letters from your father and mother, 
you ought to open the Bible and read it asa 
word from God to you, and it will become to 
you a lamp to your feet and a light to your 
. When you go home to-morrow, no 
doubt some of you will want an ress 
train. (Laughter.) I should be sorry for a 
boy who took a slow train if he could get a 
fast one, and was able to pay for it. I can 
imagine when you come in sight of the old 
house, you will fling up your caps, and you 
will say, “Mr. Rudd was a nice man, and 
Mrs. Rudd was like a mother to us; but 
there is no place like home.“ Whom do 
you expect to find first of all at the door? I 
should like to know who would be most 
anxious to have a glimpse at you? I can 
see the word on your lips— Mother: and 
if father is about he would not be far 
behind, unless he is out visiting, or some- 
thing of that sort; but your mother will be 
there, and she will be delighted to see you, and 
you to see your mother. Take this one 
thought with you. Reverence your mother, 
love her with alkyour heart and soul, for I 
have always found this, that a lad that never 
loves nor reverences his mother has no good 
stuff in him. I would not trust him out of 
my sight. Why, he would rob a hen roost if 
he had the chance. He is capable of any- 
thing. I say, reverence that mother of yours. 
There is no one that has loved you as she 
has; she has stood in the stead of God to you 
when you were very little; she has made 
sacrifices as no one ever did for you; her life 
is wrapped up in yours, and if you want to 
bring her head grey to the grave, quickly 
turn out a prodigal; if you want to keep her 
fresh and beautiful in her old age, love her, 
and let her feel, Come what will I can 
always trust my dear boy. There is a great 
comfort there, and the letters home—they 
are the delight of the week when they come— 
and she will take out the letterand read it over 
and over again; and if there are any tidings 
of improvement in any direction, and espe- 
cially if some — gis Re abun ne 
Christ, I can see weeping. weeping for very 
thankfulness. Now, I told you about that 
young chemist who died the other day. Do 
you know what his mother told me when he 
was dead? He was a very busy man, and 
often absorbed in his studies. “ But,” his 
mother said, “I never went into the room 
when my son Tom did not rise to receive me.” 
A young man of twenty-eight never letting 
his mother come into the room, absorbed in 
study as he was, without rising to receive her 
hy, my dear friends, and you boys, I only 
want to know that much and I would trust 
that man to the ends of the earth. I knew 
him intimately, and he had the ring of 
genuine gold about him. Now, I say this to 
you, my boys, most earnestly, if you reverence 
our mother you will reverence womanhood. 
f there is one danger to which this age is 
exposed, it is the — way that boys and 
young men talk of “ girls.” I say reverence 
your mother, and you will act in a 
chivalrous way towards woman. If you 
allow irreverence to creep into any 
part of your nature, it will destroy the 
possibility of your worshipping God. hold 
that you cannot worship the great Father in 
heaven if you do not love your mother, for 
she is the manifestation and revelation of 
God to you to a great extent; and, above all 
things, 1 wish and hope that you will grow 
up|to be reverent, devout men—men resolved 
to serve God in your day and generation 
according to His will. May God bless you, 
my lads, comfort you, keep you; and ma 
you come back to this house strong and well, 
and be more successful next session than you 
have been in this. (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Wruson, in afew well-chosen 
remarks on behalf of the committee, pre- 
sented Bibles to the boys who were leaving 
the school. 

Dr. LockHART proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Morley, Mr. Spicer, and the Rev. H. 
Simon for the several services they had ren- 
dered at the meeting. 

The Rev. I. V. Mummery seconded the 
resolution. In doing so he said that Mr. 
Morley was the very prince of treasurers, and 
the pink and pattern of a chairman. They 
were also obliged to Mr. Spicer for his services, 
and he was sure that the boys would not soon 
forget the striking address that had been 
delivered by Mr. Simon. (Applause.) 

Rev. Mr. Eversuep supported the resolu- 
tion. He said that he had been a school- 
master himself. Thirty yea ago he had a 
school in Brighton, and he could judge of 
the manner in which the boys had been 
attended to at Lewisham School. He had 
inspected the premises, and everything was 
extremely satisfactory. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The Cnamua, in reply, said: I am not 
disposed to receive the vote of thanks with- 
out offering a word or two in reference to it. 
Allow me to say that it has afforded me very 
great pleasure to be here to-day. I suppose 
I have probably been longer connected with 
this institution than any in the roou at the 


resent moment. I think I was a subscriber 
ore I had left my teens—(applause)—and 
I have never known the time when I have 
not looked at the tional School as an 
object of great interest. I havea very deep 
impression of the responsibility and pri- 
vilege, as well as the duty, which rests 
upon us in connection with the children of 
our ministers, and [think it would be a very 
desirable thing indeed, that special effort 
should be e to do away with canvassing. 
I would say to every minister of our de- 
nomination, “‘ Make your case before 
your committee,” and I am sure it would be 
paid attention to. You have nothing to do, 
except in a confidential way to state your 
case, and your children will be educated. 
(Hear, hear.) I believe, under the help of 
our president—and I offer him my congratula- 
tions very heartily—we should make the num- 
ber up to a hundred very soon, and we would 
not have this humiliating process of can- 
vassing. I now wish to say a word or two to 
the boys. I know some of your fathers, and 
I wish to express the pleasure I feel in 
being here to-day, and in having listened to 
the admirable address of Mr. Simon. Iho 
you will 55 out and fight the battle of the 
world, and regard your prizes as certificates 
of how you will be able to do service in the 
battle of life. While you stick to your 
work and read books, never be satisfied 
unless you understand what you read. Do 
not shirk anything. Judging from my ex 
rience of men during the last forty or fifty 
ears, the men that have really succeeded 
— been the plodding men. As a rule they 
have not been generally the most brilliant, 
but they have been men with upright minds, 
strong force of character, and a determina- 
tion, God helping them, to do their duty—to 


do the duty of the day. In whatever posi- 
tion — may be placed, do not be thinking 
of what you will doing by-and-bye when 


reach some higher position; but do con- 
sider whether you are doing the duty—it 
may be a very hard and uninteresting one— 
of the present hour, and that will be the 
way of securing the confidence of your em- 
loyers; and that is the way, depend upon 
it, not only to gain their confidence, but to 
secure your own 1 advancement. 
(Applause.) I have had much experience in 
my ouse inthe city. I have had expe- 
rience of young men who have worked them- 
selves up into absolute independence, 
some of whom are the recipients of an 
income which some in this room would 
think a valuable acquisition if it were 
offered to them the next twenty-four hours. 
Why have they done so? Because they 
have gained the confidence of their employers, 
and made themselves substantial cubes in 
concerns, and proved themselves to be 
and true men. Now we have in the 
House of Commons—and I could name a 
score of them—a number of men who talk 
about things not half of which they evidently 
understan (Laughter.) They are ex- 
tremely fond of hearing themselves talk—a 
condition of mind, I assure you, not shared 
by one in a hundred that listens to them 
(laughter)—but the men of real weight are the 
men who talk only of what they understand ; 
and that I commend to you as a good rule in 
your future life. I donot want to waste more 
of your time; only I wish to express my 
thankfulness at being here to-day. I have 
often been asked, and I have often wished to 
come. I congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Rudd on 
the condition of this institution, and I pray 
that God's blessing may continue to be 
vouchsafed in the future as it has so mani- 
f been in past years. (Applause.) 

A a few remarks from Mr. Spicer and 
Mr. Viney, who impressed upon the audience 
the necessity of having an increased number 
of boys in the school, the proceedings, which 
were most gene | enlivened by a tasteful 
rendering of several glees, songs, and 
pianoforte duets under the able leadership of 
the music master, terminated, after the even- 


ing hymn had been sung and the benedic- 


tion pronounced. 

The following donations by promise or 
cheque were received by the secretary, the 
Rev. 8. Fisher:—R. F. Potter, „ten 
guineas; J. Harman, Esq., twenty eus; 
and Eden Fisher, Esq., thirty guineas. 


Cauroa or THE Saviour, BirMINncHAM.— 
Mr. George St. Clair, successor to the la‘e 
George Dawson at this church, has now tendered 
his resignation, It is only six months ago that 
a large and enthusiastic meeting of the seat- 
holders passed a vote of confidence in him, and 
there is no reason to sup that they have 
changed their mind. But Mr. St. Clair has been 
made aware that the church is in some financial 
difficulty. The congregations are good and the 
working institutions of the church are more 
numerous and more active than ever, but the 
subscriptions have decreased. This is owing to 
various causes, of which the depression of trade 
is probably not the least @ congregation 
drawn together by Mr. Dawson's characteristic 
powers consisted of very hete neous elements, 
and it was hardly ieved that it could hold 
together for six months after his death. But 
when that event occurred in 1876, Mr. St. Clair, 
who had been Mr. Dawson's colleague for 
twelve months, was —— requosted to 
undertake the sole charge. any members 
originally drawn from other churches, reverted 
to their former position, but enough remained to 
form a strong church, and it is probable that 
but for the depression of trade the experiment 
would have succeeded. As it is, Mr. St. Clair 
feels it his duty to retire, lest his ministry should 
be counted one of the hindrances to success. 
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| supporters of the institution. 


MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 


Tun annual meeting of the governors o 
this institution was held at the Memorial Hall 
Farringdon-street, yesterday afternoon. Mr. 
Henry Wright, J.P., having been voted to 
the chair, called upon the Rev. F. Soden to 
offer prayer. 

The Cuarmman, in the course of a few 
remarks, expressed his thankfulness that they 
met that day with very nearly a clear balance- 
sheet, and that the institution was in a 
healthy state. He had lately had the privilege 
of visiting the college, and was pleased to see 
the healthiness and cheerfulness of spirit of 
the young ladies gathered there, and their 
general order and intelligence, and the only 
opinion he could form was that they were 
receiving great care and deriving great 
benefit, and making satisfactory progress 
with their studies. The aspect of the build- 
ing was of a most cheerful and gratifying 
character, and on that occasion the walls of 
the dining-room were decorated with a num- 
ber of choice engravings, which had been 
presented as an expression of admiration, 
gratitude, and good-will to his friend, the 
treasurer, who for so many years had devoted 
thought, and energy, and a large amount of 
money for the benefit of that institution. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. D. M. Jenxins (Seoretary) read 
the report as follows :— 


account of the p made in the great work 


for which the institation was intended. When 


to say that every pupil at Mil- 
ton Mount has been afforded the opportunity of 
studying to the full measure of her ability. te is 
hoped that this mg: will ever guide those 
ature be chosen to direct the 
„ Whilst, however to the 
Board is entrusted the duty of making these 
facta officially ‘known to t vernors, it is 
only right to state that to the lady principal 
and the teachers who have earnestly sup 
her, is due all the oredit of introducing a sys- 
tem which has been so eminently successful. 


and the health of the household has been excel- 


lent. The nded list shows that two-thirds 
of the eos ve passed = examinations, 
although many enter over 


welve years of “ge, 
deplorably unprepared to work in the form in- 
tended for them. This difficulty it is proposed 
portly to meet by receiving applications when 
— — are — — of 11 — 

age. period stay in 1 
averaging seven years, the school is divided iu 
seven forms, in each of which pupils entering 
at ten should pass one year; bu resent the 
majority of pupils in the two lowest forms vary 
from twelve to fifteen years of age. 

The principle of no school prizes and of no 
punishments in the seuse of forfeits or imposi- 
tions has been adhered to from the first; and at 
no period of the history of the College has its 
discipline lo ae Vr than at 
present. C es on are compara- 
tively rare, and the pupils thus benefit by con- 
tinuity of method and the increasing personal 
influence of the teachers. 

Two classes have been formed of students 
for the London Matriculation in 1881 and 1882 
respectively; and in future pupils able to sub- 
stitute this work for the Senior Cambridge will 
be encouraged to attempt the former. 

* bo Student 1 in the — 
ool appear to increasingly apprecia 
and the success of all who have been trained 


there is high! tif 5 

The a foo resolved to treat the Brown 
Scholarship Fund as distinct from the ordinary 
expenditure, and have so dealt with it in the 
accounts. 

„The Brown Scholarships have been awarded 
as follows :—- 

J. Greener, £34, London Matriculation (8th 
honours and prize). 

„C. Galbraith, £26, Higher Local, Group A, 
Class 1, with distinctions. 

L. Martin, £20, Senior Cambridge, Class 1, 
Political Economy Prize. 

In all cases the conditions of the Trust have 
been strictly complied with. J. Greener is now 

reparing for the First B. A., L. Martin for the 
ndon triculation,and C. Galbraith for the 
Higher Local, Group D. 

In the last report the Board of Management 
were able to place before the Governors the 
result of an independent inquiry into the 
management of the College that it is believed 
has resulted in securing the confidence of the 
After this report 
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was issued it was resolved, in accordance with 
a resolution of the , to form a Special 
Finance Committee to secure an increase of 
income, and, if possible, the removal of the debt, 
and the following gentlemen kindly consented 
to act on such committee :—Revs. J. Beazley, 
A. Hannay, Dr. , and Messers T. 
Devitt, J. A. Le „ A. Marshall, T. 
Serutton, A. J. Sheph , and H. va as 
chairman. Thanks to the generous offer of 
Jesse Haworth, Esq., of Manchester, who, on 
several , has shown his warm — 2 
with the College, and who, quite unex ly, 
and also to the — 278 
to y generous p 
nion of England and Wales, 
who, in addition to a contribution of £500 to the 
Maintenance Fund, resolved to give £500 to the 
debt if the whole sum needed could be raised, 
an impetus was gtven to the work of the com- 
mittee to which the friends of the College most 
heartily responded, and the Special Finance 
Committee were able, on the 3let December, to 
that the total sum necessary to remove 
all liabilities had been secured. A total sum of 
£26,083 was promised. This has enabled the 
Board to pay off at once £3,950 of the — 
debt of £5,000, and in addition to invest the 
Crossley Fund of £3,000, so as to give 5 per 
cent. interest secured in substantial investment 
in leasehold property of ample value. For this 
most satisfactory termination of a most anxious 
*. the Board feel cannot be too thank - 
ul, and they call upon all friends of the College 
to join in making fatare of this institution 
prosperous and happy. A small addition to the 
annual subscriptions will soon place the Coll 
in a tion of financial security, and the 
8 Finance Committee has resolved to 
continue their work until this end is acocom- 


plished. 

In ol this, to them, most satisfactory 
— — the of Management desire to 
acknowledge the indulgent consideration the 
have received from the Governors in the wor 
in the position at present held by the College. in 

A 0 
all 2 and they 8 in the future 
that wisdom to may be granted to all on 
whom shall devolve the conduct of its affairs.’’ 

Mr. Taomas Scruttow (Treasurer) then 
sag a which, ha 

audited by Mr. Alfred Allott, a 
certified to be correct, was taken as read. 
He had hoped to be able to present a clear 
balance-sheet, but owing to various 
tional —1— there was a small t. 
boarding th — Sch * 1 

pu t 

terms were always placed in a difficulty 
Easter not ocourring at the same time each 
eee 
their Union meeting, it was determined 
to continue the school a little longer, and 
make the holidays at the same time as the 
The effect was to throw fifteen 
into last year’s 
inoreased the cost by £112 10s. 
Other extra expenses had been £40 for bedding, 


rail fares. expenditure had 
not from any want of vigilance on the 
part of the committee, and part of it the 

woul credit for next year. The genera 


d 
0 sande they arrived at was that,with a little 
more effort to increase the annual subscrip- 
tion list, they might look forward to a satis- 
factory posi with rd to their funds. 
The challenge of Mr. Haworth led them 
forth extra exertions, and it was not 
keep the steam up, but when their 
came back from their holidays they 
be at them again, and they hoped to 
such an amount of help, that next year 
hee ps meet with a balance of accounts. 
not help feeling very for 
help they hai received, and the report 
presented was a great relief to him personally. 
Mr. Autor, in answer to the chairman, 
said he had nothing to add to his report re- 
ng the accounts, but he was willin 
to answer any questions that might be asked. 
None being proposed, 
The Cuareman said there were now 151 
pupils enjoying the benefits of the institution, 
it tifying to know that two- 
who had gone up for exami- 
nation had passed, and that two young ladies, 
who went up for matriculation, had also 
He knew a young tleman, who 
been at a school and had good 
tutors, who had failed to 8 that examina- 
tion in philosophy, and the boy's tutors 
could not — do the papers set; and 
= of the young ladies from that college 
passed, which showed to what a high 
state of efficiency it had reached. As to the 
extra cost of k g, that had been unavoid- 
able ; but they c their treasurer not to 
allow them to drift into debt, as to work off 
a debt was a task that they did not like very 
often. 
The Rev. E. J. Harriuanp moved 


That the reportand abstract of accounts now 
read be adopted, printed, and circulated, under 
the direction of the Board of Management. 

He felt it was no small privilege to move 
the adoption of such a report, and would 
like to call special attention to the young 
lady who occupied the eighth honour posi- 
tion in the London Matriculation—a position 
which very few young ladies in the country 
could Pi The examination papers 
of London University were — by 
no university, and they were increasingly 

he t, not always per- 
fectly fair. That one of their pupils should 
occupy that position reflected the greatest 
honour on the principal, and the institution 
altogether. It was a matter upon which 
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they could not too heartily congratu- 
late. themselves, that they met that 
pes, Ger yor the smallest sound of dissension, 
and that any feeling which would have led to 
diasent ion must be stopped after the search- 

report of the Co tional Union Com- 
mittee. The fact, too, that they had no debt, 
but one that could be very actorily ac. 
counted for, was also cause for tulation, 
and a little extra exertion would be sufficient 
to raise the income of the college up to its re- 
quirements. He was glad that in future ap- 
plications would be received from candidates 
at seven, instead of nine years of age, as the 
training they received there could not com- 
mence too soon. Everything in the report 
indicated that they were y going on, and 
he had never seen a more satisfactory report. 

The Rev. R. Hantzr, in seconding the 
resolution, said the smallness of the meeting 
might be taken as an indication of the per- 
fect satisfaction which prevailedat the present 
position and prospects of the college. Any 
one who knew anything of university exam- 
inations was aware that the position occupied 
by the young lady who had taken the eighth 
* in honou rs was a very high one. ere 
were a great many who went in for that ex- 
amination, and every candidate was required 
to pass in all the subjects, and that was 
often fatal to many of them. But 
Miss Greener had mastered all those subjects. 
He must express his feeling of thankfulness 
at the position which Milton Mount occupied, 
not only in respect to education, but also in 
its financial position. He hoped they would 
not slack their hands now, and that they 
would not fail next year to clear off any little 
deficit, but that the permanent source of 
income would be increased, and the board of 

ment freed from all anxiety. To 
Miss Hadland and those who laboured with 
her they could only have a feeling of admira- 
tion, and she had laid the whole denomina- 
tion under obligations to her for the way she 
had conducted that school. 

On the motion of Mr. Warren Hatt, 
seconded by Mr. A. J. Sur AA, the fol- 
1 gentlemen were elected to fill vacan- 
cies the board of management :—Revs. 
R. M. Davies, Oldham; A. Hannay, London ; 
J. G. Rogers, B. A., Clapham; H. E. Toms, 
Enfield; and Messers. J. A. Le Lacheur, A. 
Marshall, N. J. Powell, and H. R. Williams. 


The Rev. W. H. S. From moved— 
That the best thanks of the governors be 


ted to the finance committee for 
t service have rendered the coll 
in 11 — of debt and the increase in 


the annual income. Also to the board of man- 
agement and the executive committee for their 
conduct of the institution, and also to Alfred 
Allott, ., for his kindness in again auditing 
the acoounts of the college without charge. 


The apr | of the college went to show that 
it was u necessary that such an in- 
stitution should be created, and he had always 

ed it as the most perfect thing done 
by the denomination. He was glad that Con- 

tionalism had such men to work for it 
n this country. He had the privilege of 
having a daughter in the institution, and 
could testimony to the wonderful power 
of the lady principal 

The Rev. J. G. Juxzs seconded the resolu- 
tion, and said he hoped that all their churches 
would feel sufficient interest in the institu- 
tion to have collections .or it. 

The Rev. J. Bsazizy having responded 
to the vote, the proceedings cl , with 
thanks to the chairman, moved by Rev. 
D. M. Jaxxixs, and seconded by Mr. Tuos. 
ScrRuTTON. 


ELECTIONS & ELECTION PETITIONS. 


Tae seat for Knaresborough is vacant. 
Counsel for Sir H. Meysey-Thompson on 
Friday intimated to the Ju in — 
into the petition that after the evidence 
treating by a man whose services had been 
accepted by the Liberal agent he could not 
defend the seat. Their lordships said they 
should report that Sir H. Meysey-Thompson 
was not duly elected, and t there was 
reason to believe that corrupt practices pre- 
vailed extensively at the last election, but in 
order not to prejudice the inquiry which 
might hereafter take * they would not 
report the names of the persons implicated, 
unless required by the House of Commons to 
do 80. 

Sir Harcourt Johustone has vacated his 
seat, and Mr. Dodson has come forward in his 

lace, and has met with a most cordial re- 
ception by the Liberal _— In his address 
he says: —“ The fact have the honour 
to ng to the Government will denote to 
you the nature of my political views more 
clearly than I could hope to express them 
were I to attempt to record them within the 
limits of an ad .” Addressing a large 
Liberal meeting on Saturday, the right hon. 

ntleman described the Irish Compensation 

ill as necessary to prevent harsh — 
doing what the just and kind landlords 
would not do. t had been introduced 
merely to satisfy a certain class of Irish 

liticians. He disclaimed sympathy with 

r. Bradlaugh and his actions. Ifthe pre- 
sent Government continued in office many 
other matters would have to be dealt with, 
among them being county government, the 
assimilation of the county and borough 
franchise, and the redistribution of seats, 
abolition in the Army and Navy of obsolete 


modes of punishment, the licensing laws, ard 


Indian finance. Mr. Arthur Duncombe, the 
Conservative candidate, also spoke on Satur- 
day, and was supported by Sir Charles 
Legard, Mr. Digby Seymour, and Mr. W. 
St. J. Wheelhouse. The polling takes place 
to-morrow. 

The Liverpool Conservatives have decided 
to contest the borough. Of the gentlemen 
named Lord Claud Hamilton, Mr. Raikes, 
Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Mr. A. B. Forward, and 
Mr. H. Horsfall—the first has been fixed 
upon. The Liberals have requested Mr. 
William Rathbone, the ex-Member, to stand 
in the Liberal interest, but he has not yet 
consented. 

It is supposed that the writ for Chester 
willshortly beissued. In case Mr. Rathbone 
contests Liverpool, Mr. Waddy will be 
requested to stand with Mr. Cornwallis 
West. The Conservative candidate is not yet 
known. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY IN 
BRIGHTON. 

Tus Centenary of Sunday-schools was 
celebrated at Brighton by special services in 
various Nonconformist places of worship, 
conferences, a conversazione, and a choral 
service in the Pavilion, and a procession of 
7,000 children to Preston-park. The Brighton 
Gazette says :— When all had been got ready, 
the youthful army, its thousand banners 
floating in the breeze, headed by the band 
of the First Sussex Artillery (under Mr. 
Devin), and accompanied by the Robert 
Raikes lifeboat, fully manned, and drawn by 
four splendid horses—two greys and two 
bays (lent by Mr. Byerley, coal merchant, of 
W est-street )}—marched through the Pavilion 

unds, via Castle-square, to the Steine. 

he children there formed around the south 
enclosure, and the band, together with the 
members of the Centenary council, a number 
of other gentlemen, and a galaxy of beauty, 
took up position inside for the purpose of 
witnessing the planting of the “ Centenary 
tree.”” The gaiety which the scene now 
sented may be better imagined than described. 
In addition to the numerous ensi of the 
schools, and the bright arch of flags upon the 
lifeboat, Venetian masts, with strings of 
— suspended between, were placed on 
one side of the enclosure, whilst the light 
dresses of the children, their gli 
medals, and the gay rosettes of the teachers 
and other officers, all added to the grand 
effect. Those present in the enclosure in- 
cluded his Worship the Mayor (Alderman 
Davey, who, it had been should plant 
the tree ; Mr. Daniel Friend ident of the 
Brighton Sunday-school Union), Mr. W. 
Olding (Vice-President), the Revs. Dr. 
Burns (Nova Scotia) and J. Blomfield, and 
Baron Hart, Dr. Richardson, Mr. W. L. 
Payne, Alderman, Lamb, Alderman E. Mar- 
tin, Alderman Brigden, Councillors Nell, 
Berry, Bond, Saunders, 8. P. Weston, 
and O. Weston, Messrs. W. Higgs, Pul- 
linger, and Edmonds (Hon. Sec.), Unwin, 
Dutton, Briant, Rose, Beal, jun., H. 
Davey, F. Davey, Marriage, jun., Wallis, 
o. The p ings were commenced at two 
o'clock by the singing of the hymn, “ Hail 
the Children’s Festal Day,” Mr. ns con- 
ducting from a rostrum erected near the rail- 
ing, the Artillery band accompanying. The 
hymn over, M. Friend requested the mayor to 
plant the evergreen oak, in commemoration 
of the establishment of Sunday-schools. Amid 
considerable applause and much congratula- 
tion upon the proficiency he displayed in 
— his worship performed the cere- 
mony. The next feature was the presenta- 
tion 14 Daniel Friend to the Sunday- 
school Union of a handsome crimson banner, 
made in Gloucester, and exactly similar in 
design to that of the Gloucester Union. 
The procession then reformed, and marched 
vii Pavilion-parade, Grand-parade, and 
London-road, to the Preston-park, the use 
use of which had been kindly granted for the 
occasion by Mr. V. F. Bennett-Stanford, — 
The procession was a mile in length, an 
occupied thirty-five minutes to pass a — 
= The lifeboat and the Brighton , 

ndustcial School Band ap to sense 
the greatest amount of applause. The 
youngsters played exceedingly well, and 
reflected much credit upon themselves, their 
instructors, and the guardians, under whose 
fostering care they have been trained. The 
whole of the children arrived inside the 
park shortly after three, and were imme- 
diately dispersed. In the course of the 
afternoon an immense number of people 
visited the park (some, in spite of the vigi- 
lance of the police, over the wall), and it is 
roughly estimated that there were altogether 
15,000 present. Various amusements, in 
the shape of swings, &c, were provided 
for the little ones, and a lengthy pro- 
— of sports was gone through. 

he tea was provided at balf-past four, 
at the northern end of the park. 
The preparations for this event had been of 
a very extensive character. Our readers will 
form some idea of the magnitude of the pre- 
parations when we state that about 400 
quartern loaves were cut up, 2cwt. of butter 
was used, 900 gallons of tea made (at the 
Preston brewery) ; and an immense quantity 
of cake, about a ton, we should fancy, pro- 
vided. The children left the ground about 


eight o’clock. The infants, 15,000 in number, 


had their demonstration in Preston-park on 
the follo day. The Gasette says :—“ We 
have no doubt that, by this time, the select 
ccmmittee of clergymen that sat upon the 
Centenary will be convinced of the egregious 
mistake they have committed in refusing the 
friendly overtures of the Nonconformista, 
and ignoring the Centenary altogether.” 


THE ANTI-VIVISECTION MOVEMENT 


A memoriAL has been presented to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, from which we 
make the following extracte:—The Act 39 
and 40 Vic. c. 77, which promised to effect 
the reconciliation between the claims of 
science and humanity, has proved so ineffec- 
tual that some of the experiments cited as 
typically cruel before the Royal Commission 
(notably Dr. Rutherford’s) are now repeated 
under the direct sanction of the law; while 
three times as many vivisectors were licensed 
last year as there were men engaged in such 
pursuits throughout the kingdom in 1875. 
Such isthe state of things in this country, 
while on the Continent numberless labora- 
tories are in activity, each furnished with an 
arsenal of costly instruments of torture, and 
with machines which work jncessantly day 
and night, maintaining artificial respiration 
in the curarised victims on the vivisection 
tables. 

A glance at the engravings of these instru- 
ments in the volumes here submitted to you 
(Cyon’s Atlas, Claude Bernard’s Legons, and 
The English Hand-book) will suffice to show 
on how vast a scale vivisection must be 
carried on to give encouragement to such a 
branch of manufacture. 

As regards the two principal apologies 
made for vivisection—namely, that the ex- 
periments are generally rendered painless by 
ana stheties, and that they are performed with 
a view to the relief of human disease, we 
cannot 2 on your time to discuss them 
at length, but will direct your attention to 
the account given by Dr. Hoggan of the de- 
lusive nature of the plea of anmsthetics, and 
remind you in how small a measure any 
anesthetic can cover the long periods of 
agony involved in such experiments as those 

Dr. Lauder Braunton’s ninety cats, or Dr. 
Rutherford’s forty dogs (all of which endured 
many days’ of torture), or the cases of the 
dogs and rabbits baked and stewed to death 
by Claude Bernard, or the twenty-five dogs 
covered with turpentine and roasted alive by 
e 

i the utility to man- 
kind (brought — 4 by English 
, foreigners frankly abjuring it 
with contempt), we would remind you of the 
well-known assertions of Sir Wm. n, 
of Dr. Syme, and of Sir Charles Bell, that it 
has been of no use at all, or has led to error 
as often as to truth; and of Claude Bernard’s 
confession that the hands of the physiologist 
are still empty of any gifte for suffering hu- 
manity. e further leave tc lay before 
you the able treatises of Dr. Gimson and Dr. 
Grysanowski, which discuss in full the alleged 
discoveries of vivisectors in England and Ger- 
many. At the same time that we do this, 
we protest that, evenshould a valuable dis- 
covery, not otherwise attainable, be at any 
time reached by vivisection, the morality of 
the cruel practice would not thereby be 
established. 

But, whatever may hereafter prove to be 
the benefits derivable from vivisection to 
human bodies, we are satisfied that the 
practice cannot be other than detrimental to 
the minds and hearts of men 

The history of the existing Act has shown 
that it is futile to attempt to separate the 
use of vivisection (if lawful use it have) 
from abuse. Between sanctioning its atro- 
cities and stopping the practice altogether, 
there is no dle course. Introduce then, 
we beseech you, into Parliament (or suffer 
us, with your powerful support, to introduce) 
a Bill totally prohibiting vivisection. Thus 
you will, at one and the same moment, save 
numberless avimals from pangs which add 
no small item to the sum of misery on 
earth, and men from acquiring that hard- 
ness of heart and deadness of conscience for 
which the most brilliant discovery of phy- 
siology would be a poor compensation. 

Among the signatures to the memorial are 
those of the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., his 
Grace the Primate of Ireland, Earl of 
Haddington, Earl of Ashburnham, Earl of 
Darnley, Earl of Caithness, Right Rev. 
Bishop of Winchester, Right Rev. Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, Right Rev. Bishop of Ox- 
ford, Right Rev. Bishop of Derry, Lord 
Clifford of Cudleigh, Lord Colville of Culross, 
Lord Kinniard, Lord Talbot de Malahide, the 
Lord de l’Isle and Dudley, Lord Leigh, Lord 
Coleridge (Chief Justice of Common Pleas), 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly (Lord Chief Baron), Right 
Hon. Sir R. Phillimore, D.C.L. (Judge of 
H.M. High Court of 3 Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley, M. P., Arthur Arnold, M. P., Jacob 
Bright, M. P.. Theodore „M. P., Samuel 
Morley, M. P., P. Stuart Macliver, M. P., 
Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M. P., Baron de 
Ferriéres, M.P., his Eminence Cardinal 
Manning, his Imperial Highness Prince L. 
Lucien Bona „ Right Rev. Bishop of 
Nottingham, Very Rev. Dean of Carlisle, Rev. 
C.H. Spurgeon, Rev. Dr. Adler (Chief Rabbi), 
Alfred Tennyson (Poet Laureate), Robert 
Browning, John Ruskin, Eubulus Williams, 
M. D., &c., &c. 
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THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


OBITUARIES. 


On Wednesday afternoon the Conference 
was occupied with the question, What mini- 
sters have died during the year? The list 
included the names of many greatly honoured 
and beloved men, and foremost among these 
were [the two ex-presidents, the Rev John 
Ratten , eminent as preacher and evan- 
gelist, and to be remembered also for his 
successful effort to increase the comfort of 
worn-out ministers and ministers’ widows; 
and Rev. John Bedford, a preacher of t 
power, a wise legislator, and the faithful and 
able administrator of the Chapel Fund. 
Suitable tribute was paid to the memory of 
these and other lent men, and a brief 
biographical record of each was approved for 
insertion in the minutes. 

MINISTERIAL CHARACTER. 

The examination into ministerial character, 
fidelity in the administration of discipline, 
and doctrinal orthodoxy was begun, and was 
continued on the following morning. The 
names of all the ministers in Great Britain 
and on the mission-field were called over, and 
certain charges brought against some were 
remitted for examination to committees, who 
will subsequently report to Conference. Hap- 
pily the charges of a grave nature were few, 
and there was none of unfaithfulness in doc- 
trine. One young minister who had resigned 
was said to have done so on account of 
divergence in belief from the connexional 
standards. During the consideration of this 
subject, Dr. Osborn took occasion to enter a 
strong protest against the introduction, under 
any circumstances, of party politics into 
official Methodist meetings. e earnestly 
deprecated the use of Methodist premises for 
election purposes, or the placing of any 
Methodist preacher's name on the Election 
Committee of any Parliamentary candidate. 
He believed the introduction of party politica 
among them would imperil the very existence 
of Methodism. 

WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


The Rev. W. Jessop, who for eight years 
has sustained the o of governor and 
chaplain of Wesley College, 8 asked 
to return to circuit work, and at the request 
of the directors the Conference 2 the 
Rev. W. H. Dallinger, F. R. S., successor. 
In addition to other duties it is said that Mr. 
Dallinger will act as lecturer on science. 


RET{REMENT OF THE REV. F. J. JOBSON, b. p. 

On the Conference proceeding to the ques- 
tion, Who become supernumeraries ?’’ the 
Rev. Dr. Jobson rose and asked that he might 
be allowed to retire from full ministerial 


work. He had been in that work 
now for — he 8 sickness and feeble- 
ness made him feel he could no longer sus- 


tain public office. He had loved the Methodist 
brotherhood, and he hoped, if the Lord spared 
him, that he might yet be permitted to preach 
the Gospel in some village chapel. Dr. Osborn, 
in an address of much emotion, referred to 
the t and varied services rendered by 
Dr. Jobson to Wesleyan Methodism. He 
had been a munificent benefactor to the 
Connexion, an able administrator, and a 
powerful and successful preacher. He had 
sustained the office of book-steward to the 
Conference for thirteen also that cf 
treasurer both of the Education Fund and 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. At the 
request of the Conference, he had on one 
occasion visited America, and on another the 
Antipodes, and in both cases had rendered 
the greatest ble service to Methodism. 
He was sure Dr. Jobson had the gratitude, 
love, and sympathy of all his brethren. He 
moved that a resolution to this effect be pub- 
lished in the minutes of the Conference. 
This was seconded by Dr. Punshon, sup- 
ported by Dr. or and carried by a 
unanimous vote, the ministers s g 
while the President, in happily chosen words, 
conveyed the resolution to Dr. Jobson. 
RETIREMENT OF REV. 8. COLEY. 


The Rev. S. Coley, for seven years theo- 
logical tutor at the Headingley College, was 
also obliged, by failure of ‘health, to retire. 
Dr. Rigg referred to Mr. Coley's great ability, 
usefulness, and popularity as a preacher, and 
to his eminent services as theological tutor, 
and proposed a resolution expressing the high 
regard of the Conference for Mr. Coley, and 
their deep sympathy in his affliction. Per- 
mission was also — to twenty-seven 
other ministers to me su umeraries. 
Amongst these were the vs. Thomas 
Llewellyn, Wm. Davison, and Levi Water- 
house, with reference to whom special resolu- 
tions were read. 

READMISSION TO THE MINISTRY 

The Rev. Robert Eardley, B.A., who three 
years ago resigned his connection with the 
Conference, applied to be readmitted. His 
request was granted, and it was resolved that 
Mr. Eardley should have the same status as 
at the time of his leaving. 

CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 


On Friday morning, the names of eighty- 
eight candidates for the ministry ows — 
sented. Each had been — to 

the Conference by the — —.— Meeting of 
his circuit, and by the May District Meeting. 
The list was carefull scrutinised, and ulti- 
mately fifty-four of the candidates were re- 
ceived. ost of these young men will enter 
the Theological Institution before receiving 


Arn 


ministerial appointments. Several candi- 
dates were also received on various mission 
districta. 

MISSIONARY REPRESENTATIVES. 

The following missionaries, temporarily in 
— d ite — 4. 
erence i representative —— 
Revs. J. C. Barratt (of Germany), Richard 
Fletcher (of Honduras), Matthew Godman 
of Sierra ), Richard Ridgill (of C 

own), John Sa t (Jamaica), and John 
Brown (of North Ceylon). 


ALTERATIONS IN CIRCUITS. 


Various proposals as to alterations in cir- 
cuits were decided upon, including the fol- 
lowing :—Brixton-bill to be divided, Syden- 
ham to be the head of the new circuit; 
Bristol (King-street) to be divided into three 
circuitse—King-street, Portland, and Wesley 
—and to hate two additional ministers ; 
Lincoln, Stafford, and Bradford (Shipley) 
each to be divided. From several circaits a 
minister was withdrawn, and to others an 
additional minister was granted. It was also 
agreed to appoint two new district mission- 
aries—one to- the First London District, 
the other to the Devonport District. An 
obituary was read of the Rev. Ralph 
Stott, who has died recently in Natal, after 
fifty-one years of very successful labour in 
Ceylon, England, and South Africa. 

A THIRD LONDON DISTRICT. 
On Saturday morning the Rev. Dr. Rig 

ht forward a minute of the Secon 

London District Meeting, recommending that 
the two metropolitan districts be divided into 
three. Until 1866 there had been but one 
London district. Thisin that year contained 
23,491 members. Since the division into two 
districts the membership had risen to 31,646. 
The proposal now brought forward for a 
further division would give to the First Lon- 
don District 72 ministers, 15 su umeraries, 
and 12,000 members; to the d London 
District 67 ministers, 15 supernumeraries, 
and 10,511 members; and to the third district 
51 ministers, 17 supernumeraries, and 8,227 
members. The third district would thus be 
smaller than the other two, but it would have 
fewer stations occupied by one minister only, 
and fewer ent circuits. Dr. Ri 
strongly pleaded that division was needful 
order to the burden of labour and re- 

ibility on the chairman of the Second 


b 


London District. After much discussion, a 
resolution was , on the motion of the 
Rev. John er, M.A., to the following 


effect: That the Conference, ae 
the necessity of rearranging the London dis- 


tricts, directs that the Financial District 
Mee of each of the two districts shall ap- 
point six ministers and six laymen, who to- 


gether shall form a committee to consider 
this subject and to report upon it to the May 
District Meetings and to the Conference of 
1881 ; and that the = already approved by 
the Second London District Meeting shall be 
submitted to this committee.“ 

The whole of Monday was devoted to com- 
mittees, and there was consequently no ses- 
sion of the Conference. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 


In the evening the candidates for ordina- 
tion were publicly examined. For this pur- 
ae a service was held at Liverpool-road 

hapel, conducted by the President of the 
Conference and the Rev. Dr. Williams. 
A similar service was also held at Hinde- 
street Chapel. 


ELECTION OF PROFESSORS OF THEOLOGY, 


The most im t duty of Tuesday 
morning, and t which occasioned the 
t interest and excitement yet shown 
Conference, was the election of ministers 
as tutors in theology. By a remarkable co- 
incidence, three such elections had to be 


made. The Rev. 8. Coley, professor of 
theol at Headingley, is compelled to 
retire by serious illness, and it is necessary 


that his successor enter on his duties without 
delay. Dr. Osborn, of Richmond, at the 
beginning of the Conference, asked permission 
to retire a year hence, and meanwhile to 
obtain the assistance of his son, the Rev. G. 
R. Osborn. It thus became necessary to 
i his successor for next year. A 
tutor in theology was also to be 
for appointment next year to the new college 
at Birmingham. case the committee 
of the Theological Institution placed three 
names before the Conference, as follows :— 


Headingley Co „ Leeds—Revs. J. Shaw 
Banks, George W. Olver, B.A., Frederick 
W Macdonald. Birmingham—F. W. Mac- 


donald, George W. Olver, B.A., Alfred G. 
French, B.A. Richmond—John R. Gregory, 
J. Shaw Banks, George W, Olver, B.A. On 
these names being read, the Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson asked whether the Rev. G. W. 
Olver, B.A., still held the views propounded 
in the Fernley Lecture, which he delivered two 

ears ago, and, if so, whether the committee, 
in nominating Mr. Olver, had taken this 
into consideration. The Rev. Dr. Rigg re- 
plied that the committee had no information, 
and bad no right to institute such inquiries. 
Mr. Watkinson thought if the committee 
had not taken into consideration the views 
expressed in the lecture, and which he cha- 
racterised as theological eccentricities, the 
Conference was bound todo so. The views 


if not anti-scriptural, were, he believed” 


extra-scriptural, and such opinions in a theo- 
logical teacher were sometimes scarcely less 
dangerous than distinct heresy. The Con- 


| ference had not many years ago dismissed an 
excellent minister for Sovintions from ortho- 
dox soundness not wore serious than those 
in which Mr. Olver had indulged, and would 
it now reward him with high honour? He 
trusted not. For his own part, he could not 
have left the Conference with a clear con- 
science if he had not raised his roice against 
such an appointanent. In reply to a question 
by the Rev. J. V. B. Shrewsbury, it was stated 
by Dr. Rigg that Mr. Olver’s oxy had not 
been impeached either at the Conference or at 
the district meeting. The Rev. H. W. Holland 
thought it was necessary to apply a stricter 
rule in judging the opinions oe a minister 
proposed for the theological chair, than those 
of one remaining in a private position. His 
own confidence, he confessed, bad been 
shaken. Similar views were expressed by the 
Rev. H. M. Harvard and others. Dr. Pope 
thought Mr. Olver might scatter objections 
by a few words, which he ho he would 
now speak. The Rev. G. W. Olver was glad 
the conversation had arisen. No one bad ot 
pointed out to him any deviation in his 
lecture from the truth. As to the state of 
the human body after the day of doom, he 
had made no positive assertion or denial. He 
believed the question was unanswered in 
Scripture. That was all. With reference to 
the spiritual condition of the wicked after the 
day of doom, he was compelled to believe it 
would be one of hopeless, conscious, eternal 
misery. He should be content what- 
ever might prove the result of the vote. 
The Rev. W. O. Simpson, speaking with re- 
ference to the Theological Chair at the Mis- 
sionary College at Richmond, expressed the 
view that if possible it should be occupied by 
one who would view theology in the light of 
missionary experience. hey had amon 
them a minister who was eminently qualifi 
to do this, and in whom he believed the Con- 
ference placed the fullest confidence—he 
to nominate the Rev. E. E. Jenkins 
President of the Conferenee. To this there 
was immediately a general of assent, but 
Mr. Jenkins, while acknowledging his sense 
of the honour done him, expressed his con- 
viction that he could better serve the mis- 
sion cause in the ition he now holds, 
and was obliged therefore respectfully to de- 
cline being put in nomination. 
THE RESULT OF THE VOTE. 

Subsequently additional nominations were 
made for the several chairs by individual 
ministers, and the ballot was then taken, 
with the following result :—Headingley Col- 
lege, Leeds—A. J. French, B. A., 4; 5. R. 
Gregory, 3; F. W. Macdonald, 75; M. 
Randles, 101; G. W. Olver, 151; J. 8. 
Banks, 276. Richmond—J. R. Gregory, 20; 
A. J. French, 34; J. A. Bush, mF W. 
Macdonald, 87; G. W. Olver, 125; X. 
Randles, 147. Birmingham —J. R. Gregory, 
19; H. W. Holland, 38; A. J. French, 48; 
J. A. Beet, 58; G. W. Olver, 81; F. W. 
Macdonald, 138. The Revs. J. 8. Banks and 
F. W. Macdonald, in fitting terma, accep 
the appointments; the Rev. M. Randles 
asked a few hours for consideration, Dr. 
Osborn su uently stated that he had 
been led to feel he must beg the Conference 
to allow his own retirement at once, and sug- 

ested that Mr. Banks, being a missionary, 
should be transferred to the missionary 
college at Richmond. On the proposal 
of the Secretary, the question was 
allowed to stand over till the next morning. 

ELECTION OF HOUSE GOVERNOR. 


The Conference then designated the Rev. 
John Hartley to the governorship of the 
Birmingham College for next year. There 
were in this case also several other ministers 
put in nomination. The result of the voti 
was as follows:—J. L. Albrighton, 46; W. J. 
Ratcliffe, 53; J. Bush, 68; W. J. Tweddle, 
107; John Hartley, 126. 

BOOKROOM AFFAIRS. 


The accounts of the Bookroom were then 
nted. It appeared, inter alia, that the 
ethodist Magasine, under the ex-President’s 
editorship, has been very successful, and that 
the demand for Dr. Pope's Theology was 
. Thanks were given to the book 
stewards and to the editor, and Dr. Jobson 
asked to be relieved of duty and responsibility 
for the Bookroom. 


CANDIDATES FOR ORDINATION, 


The examination in ne | of the candi- 
dates for ordination was then held before the 
Conference. At the President's request, it 
was conducted by Rev. Dr. Pope. There was 
no case of difficulty, and the fifty-four can- 
didates were all heartily accepted. 

In the evening a service was held in the 
Westminster Chapel for the recognition of 
missionaries recently returned from the mis- 
sion-field. The chair was occupied by the 
President, and more than twenty missionaries 
were present. Several addressed the meet- 
ing on the work in Spain, South Africa, West 

rica, China, and Ceylon. 


Tue Corporation of the Trinity House gave 
their anniversary entertainment on Satur- 
day evening, Admiral Sir Richard Collinson, 
the deputy-maater, ree “ma Among the 

akers were Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
Bari of Northbrook, Mr. Childers, M. P., Mr. 
Brassey, M.P., the Lord Chief Justice, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Kimberley, Sir 
J. A. Macdonald (Prime Minister of Canada), 
Mr. Milson Gibson, Admiral Sir Alexander 
Milne, and the American Minister. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES, 


CONSTITUTING THE ASSEMBLY. 


9 ing and — — = 
uesday morn representatives 
pointed to form this year's annual — 


contrast per 
tions with w the Assembly 
and which were of 


claimed to sit for Brisbane, Queensland, by 


which circuit he had been appointed. 
as the Australian Churches ha 
power of appointing one 

through their District Meeting, and as Mr. 
Fulwood had not been so appointed, his 
claim was not admitted, though by a special 
resolution he was — a seat, but with- 
out a vote, in the mbly. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


The House, as it is technically called, being 
now constituted, the nominations for the 
idential chair were made. The Revs. W. 
. Hunter and the Rev. Arthur Hands were 
nominated, as were also Mr. Ald. Green, 
J. P., Mr. T. Bi on, and the Rev. R. 
Abercrombie, M.A. he three last-named 
having declined to go to the vote, the result 
of the final ballot gave 102 votes for the Rev. 
W. M. Hunter and 100 votes for the Rev. 
Arthur Hands. The retiring president, the 
Rev. T. W. Townend, welcomed his suc- 
cessor in a few well-chosen sentences, and 
Mr. Hunter Vp ayers to deliver a brief ad- 
drees. It should be noted, that as in a freely- 
chosen Conference like that of the Free 
Methodists no member can know with ocer- 
tainty beforehand that he will be elected 
president, the chief address from the chair is 
given at the close instead of the beginning of 
the year of office. 


THE PRESIDENTS INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
After thanking the ex-president for his 


surprised 
volved upon him that day. 
come there as the freely-chosen represen- 
tatives of circuits, and not as the nominees 


They had 


of a circuit minister. They came there be- 
lioving that all of them were brethren, and 
One only was their Master, even Christ. 
They bad no belief in State pay or State 
patronage, but were,if not the most Radical, 
one of the most Radical of the Free Churches. 
And ~~ were there to embody the prin- 
ciple of liberty and Christianity, and their 
Assembly was an exemplification that Chris- 
tianity and freedom were not inimical. 

Mr, Hunter's election is remarkable from 
the fact that he has ascended to the chair at 
a bound, without passing upwards by the 
usual stepping-stone of the secretariat. 


THE SECRETARIAL AND OTHER ELECTIONS, 


Much waste of time was occasioned by the 
great number of speeches that were made in 
making nominations for the post of Con- 
nexional Secretary, owing to the ministers 
nominated declining the office. Eventually 
the voting lay between the Rev. John Myers, 
the Rev. E. Askew, and the Rev. E. D. Green. 
In the socond ballot Mr. Myers and Mr. 
Askew polled 98 votes each, but in the final 
voting Mr. Askew was elected by 100 votes, 
Mr. J. Myers receiving 85. The Rev. A. Hands 
was unanimously elected Bec- 
retary, and H. T. Mawson, „ Was re- 
elected Connexional treasurer. Mr. Mawson 
announced that this re-election would com- 
plete his tenth year of office, and intimated 
that at its close he should retire from the 
posi The Revs. E. J. Travis, T. Sher- 
wood, H. T. Chapman, and Mr. C. J. Scho- 
field were elected sub-secretaries. 

The Assembly tea-meeting was a crowded 
gathering, held on Tuesday evening in the 
large chapel, Lady-lane. P t oc- 
cupied the chair, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed the Rev. 8. Beavanon “The 
True Work of our Churches; the Rev. E. 
Askew on “ Public Worship: ite Weakness 
and ite Power; by Thomas Snape, „ot 
Liverpool, on “ The Moral Tone and Ten- 
dency of the Age; and by the Rev. J. 8. 
Withington on The Ministry for the 
Times.“ 


Tux news from South Africa is still rather 
disquieting. The Cape Minister in the House 
of — 1 on Saturday, stated that Colonel 
Griffiths reports from Basutoland that the 
native refugees are gathering at the Resi- 
dency at Maseru, from the disturbed part of 
the Berea district; that some Basutos at- 
tacked the Fingoes, who had apy sur- 
rendered their arms, but who their guns 
returned on license; that the Fingoes de- 
fended themselves as long as possible, two of 
their men being killed. Eight rebels were 
also killed. Mr. Barkly, who is at Mafetino, 
has had an interview with Lethorodi's coun- 
sellors, and warned that chief of the conse- 
quences of his disobedience to the Govern- 
ment. Caffreland and Pondolaud are tranquil. 
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EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Tus Court remains at Osborne. The Em- 
ress E e, who arrived at Plymouth on 
esday the Cape, was met by Princess 
Beatrice in the Alberta, and accompanied as 
far as Osborne. The Empress proceedel in 
the Trojan to Southampton, from whence she 
took the railway to Chiselhurst. 

The Queen will hold a Council at Osborne 
on Saturday, the 31st inst. 

It is announced that the site selected for 
the memorial to the late Prince Louis Napo- 
leon in St. aes Chapel, Windsor, is the 
space between the of the nave in the 
south aisle, near the monument to Her Ma- 
jesty’s father, the Duke of Kent. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Prince and Princess Christian, the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck, and the Duke of Cambridge 
— — at the Bachelors’ Ball given at 
Ke n House on Thursday evening. 
In addition to the members of the Royal 
Family, about 1,500 guests, including the 
corps diplomatique and many of the most dis- 
tinguished members of society, were present. 
The entertainment is stated to bave been one 
of the most successful witnessed within 
recent years. The grounds, with Chinese 
lanterns festooned among the trees and 
— Fs pene a the lakes, offered 
a beautiful spectacle. e front of the house 
and the interior were lighted up with gas, 
the top of the house with electric light, and 
the terrace with lime light. Rockets were 
sent up, magnesium balloons ascended, and 
there was a grand set-piece. Supper was 
— in rooms looking on to the terraca. 

e same mansion was utilised on Satur- 
day for a d and fashionable bazaar on 

alf of the fund for the widows and orphans 
of the crew of the Atalanta. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh and children 
are expected at the Duke's residence at 
Co „ in the course of the week, from St. 
Petersburg. The Duke of Edinburgh is 
expected to join the Duchess and children 
a 17 the end of 11 month. 

t is now the prorogation ma 
take place not later than the 2lst of A N 
but, of course, this ds on the House 


continuing in its present temper and capacity 
for work. 

The second reading of the Hares and 
Rabbit Bills has been fixed for this evening. 


will 
its first meeting in Dublin on the 7th of 


A 

Harcourt Johnstone, on being raised to 
the peerage, will, it is und , take the 
title of Baron Hackness, of Hackness Hall, 
near Scarbo h. 

It is stated the Earl of Aberdeen will 
succeed the late Earl of Kintore as Lord- 
Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire. 

Lord Derby is to be chairman of the Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into the management 
of the City livery companies, and the other 
members include—the Duke of Bedford, 
Viscount Sherbooke, Lord Coleridge, Sir R. 
A. Cross, M. P., Sir N. M. de Rothschild, M. P., 
Sir 8. H. Waterlow, M. P., Mr. Alderman 
Cotton, M. P., Mr. Albert Pell, M. P., Mr. 
Walter H. James, M. P., Mr. Firth, M. P., 
and Mr. Burt, M. P. 

Among the members of the Government 
who have accepted the invitation of the Lord 
Mayor of London to dine at the Mansion 
House on Saturday week, are Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Chancellor, Earl Spencer, Lord 
Northbrook, Sir William Harcourt, the Earl 
of Kimberley, Lord , Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chamberlain, the Duke of 
Westminster, the Lord Chamberlain, Mr. 
Adam, Mr. Fawcett, Sir Henry James, and 
the Solicitor-General. 

Lord Justice B y opened Flintshire 
Assizes at Mold, on Friday, but there was no 
business to be transacted—no prisoners and 
no civil causes. His lordship congratulated 
the Grand N 14 the immunity from 
crime enjoyed by the county. In all the 
Welsh assize towns he had found the business 


foundations of Waterloo-bridge, at an esti- 
mated cost of £40,000 ; to deepen the channel 


and enlarge the span of Vauxhall- , at 
estimated 


an cost of £45,000; to rebuild 
Battersea-bridge, at an estimated e diture 
of £250,000 ; — 2 — at 
£5,000; to reb Putney- im- 
prove the a es, at 2900, 000; and to 
reconstruct Deptford Creek-bridge, at £20,000. 


Some of these works will require Parliamen- 
wers. 

uet was held in St. James's Hall, on 

Friday 1 — under the auspices of the 

National Union of Conservative Associations. 

About two hundred 

under the presidency 


uests were 
Earl Percy, 


resent, 
P. In 


responding to the toast of the House of Lords, 
Lord Coleh 


ester regretted that the Upper 


House could not 28 work in harmony 
with the other branch of as in the 
former Parliament, and their endeavours 
would have to be directed towards mitigating 
as far as possible the evils of mischievous 
legislation which was likely to be sent up by 
the House of Commons as at present con- 
stituted. Mr. E. Clarke, in responding for 
the House of Commons, compared the Con- 
servative party previous to 1868 with its 
present ition, and said he thought the 
cause of Conservatism was now more hopeful, 
because in 1868 they had, at all events, a 
definite and avowed policy to contend against, 
whereas the policy of Liberals at present was 
one of abn ion. 

Lord John Manners presided at a demon- 
stration of Conservatives held at the Alex- 
andra Palace, on Saturday, to celebrate the 
return to Parliament of Lord Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Octavius Coope for the county 
of Middlesex. The chairman, in proposing 
the health of the two members, criticised the 
measures of the Government, and asserted 
that Ministers had brought themselves into 
a state of muddle and confusion, and said 


there were signs that the country began to 
t ita decision at the — | Election. 


and children have been deprived of their 
means of livelihood by the Risca catastrophe. 
At a meeting held at Newport, Mon., in aid 
of the relief fund, the Mayor (Mr. Russell 
Evans) stated that at least 220,000 would 
be needed to provide for the sufferers by the 
calamity. 

Another fatal steam launch accident has 
occurred upon the Thames. Mr. Desvignes, 
the well-known torpedo-boat builder, was 
returning from Kingston Regatta, on Satur- 
ed 1. and on rounding Docket Point, 
below Chertsey-bridge, his launch came into 
collision with a pleasure-boat, which it cut 
in two, drowning four of the occupants. 
„„ 

ve to report. e 
submitted by the Chairman was, after some 
discussion, adopted by a majority. The Com- 
mittee declare themselves unable to recom- 
mend the adoption of Mr. Plimsoll’s Grain 
Cargoes Bill; but with a view to the greater 
security to life and property, they suggest 
that measures found to be necessary 
for this end, and adopted volun- 
tarily by the majority of shipowners, 
sh be made — 1 The princi- 

that in any in- 


recommendation is 


should be on 
he used the necessary precautions to prevent 
* beng slipping during the vo . 

is condition was wf objected to by 
Mr. Corry, and it was only carried by the 
casting vote of the Chairman. The regu- 
lations apply to Atlantic and Mediterranean 
trade only, Baltic and North Sea excepted. 

A sturgeon weighi 200lb. was taken, 
last W ednesday, in the Rhine, near Urdenach. 
It took four men to secure the monster. 

The American dory boat, Little Western, 
which, with its crew of two men, left 
Glocester, United States, on June 12, for 
England, was sighted off Scilly yesterday 
morning, going east. A fresh breeze from 
the north-west was blowing, and it is pre- 
sumed she has proceeded up the English 
Channel. 

A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons has passed the Bill for the con- 
struction of a railway under the Mersey, 
which will be available for all kinds of e 
between Li Wand Birkenhead. The 
total will be one mile six furlongs six 
and a chains, and the cost is estimated 
at £500,000. 

A meeting of the Middlesex Liberal Asso- 
ciation was held on Friday, at which a 
revision of the rules recommended by the 
Election Committee was u 
to, and Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., was 
president of the association. 

A return has been issued to an order of 
Parliament of the total number of ejectments 
executed in Ireland for non- t of rent 
from the lst of January to 30th of June, 
1880, compiled from returns made by the 
sheriffs. From this it appears that the total 
number of writs executed was 1,696, of which 
417 were in Leinster, 495 in Munster, 552 in 
Ulster, and 232 in Connaught. 


said he eee, Se ee ae be pees ay 
supposition , in bringing measure 
forward, was influenced by Ld py feel- 
ing in the matter. He be in vaccina- 
tion, and only a few years ago he and his 
family had been revaccinated. It had been 
stated that it was a monstrous proposition 
that people should be allowed to escape from 
obedience to the law by a money ent. 
But this was the law as it now stood. Any 
one could “ escape from the law by money 
payment in the shape of fines, and the anti- 


vaccinators, instead of going to ; r* 
the law by paying money. He assured the 
deputation that the question should receive 


the most careful consideration from himself 
and his colleagues. 


An appeal was heard in the House of 
Lords on Friday on behalf of the council of 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 
from a decision of the Court of Appeal in an 


action brought the London and Pro- 
vincial Supply iation for, as 5 
selling drugs in contravention of the provi- 


sions of the Pharmacy Act. The Pharma- 
ceutical Society, alleging that, according to 
the Act, none but a properly qualified chemist 
could open a shop for the sale of drugs, in- 
stituted proceedings in the Bloomsbury 
County Court against the company, who had 
established a chemist’s department in their 
store for the sale of drugs by a properly- 
qualified assistant. The judge decided in 
favour of the Stores. The case was taken to 
the Queen’s Bench, which reversed the judg- 
ment. The Association then appealed to the 
Lords Justices, who reversed the decision of 
the Queen’s Bench. It was now the second 
turn of the Pharmaceutical Society to appeal, 
and the House 4 1 = 11 = 
u ent inst them, holding that as the 
— whe actually sold the drugs was 
registered and — the object of the 
Act was attained. 


FOREIGN. 


The Mayor of Cherbourg has been offi” 
cially informed of President Grévy's in- 
tended visit to that town for a naval review. 
He will be accompanied by M. Léon Say, the 
President of the Senate, and M. Gambetta, 
the President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

A Paris telegram states that the Jesuit 
schools break up for the holidays at the end 
of this month, and it is understood that when 
the police present themselves on the 30th of 
August, at the expiration of the two months, 
extra allowed these establishments, 
they will find no Jesuits to disperse. It by 
no means follows, however, says the corre- 
spondent of the Times, that the schools are 
to be abandoned, for new pupils are being 
entered for the October term, but in the in- 
terim they will have nominally or really 
changed hands. They will still be the pro- 

of ecclesiastics ; they will be conducted 
in the same spirit, and some, at least, of the 
teachers will be the same, but the schools 
will be the property of secular priests or of 


one of the recognised orders. 

The Brussels a of the Times 
writes :—Belginm and om have made u 
their minds to keep their golden weddin 
call upon their neighbours to come and wit- 
ness the happiness of which the first half 
century of their blessed union has been pro- 
ductive. The festivities with which guests 
from all foreign lands are to be treated areto 
be 22 — hout this month, the 
whole of August, an of September. The 
capital, and after it all the principal cities of 
the State—Namur, Ghent, and Antw 
will become by turns the theatre of festivi- 
ties, solemnities, and congresses, with ex- 
hibitions, horse races, boat races, shooting 
matches, athletic sports, concerts, military 
fates, cavalcades, illuminations, fireworks, 
flower shows. &,, besides a great national 
exhibition of industry, horticulture, agri- 
culture, and ancient art manufacture, already 
open at Brussels, and which will not close be- 
fore the 15th of October. It is now believed 
that, in order to avoid unpleasantness during 
the fétes, the Chamber will adjourn the 
discussion on the rupture with the Papal 
See till the ordinary session, which com- 
mences in November. 

Prince Bismarck has gone to Kissengen, 
and the Em William is at Gastein, 
where the will shortly meet him. 

The Great Council of the canton of Sch . 
in voting the restoration of capital - 
ment, has decided that executions s be 
Capital punishment has now been 

in four cantons — Unterwalden, 
A zell, Uri, and Schwytz. 

Berne telegram states that a small 
steamer capsized on Sunday night during a 
storm on Lake Bienne. There were seven- 
teen us on board, of whom only one was 


sav 

The Madrid ndent of the Da 
News says that Senor vas is LI 
to have overruled the objections raised by 
the Austrian physician attending on Queen 
Christina, the disadvan of the 
return of the Court to Madrid in the terrible 
heat of August. The State apartments in 
the Palace of Madrid are being — 2 

repared for the Queen's confinement, whi 
expected to take place about the end of 
August. 

It is stated that Princess Zorka, daughter 
of Prince Nicholas of Mon , , in 
conformity with the wish of Czar, be 
betrothed to Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. 


A fifth 
Africa for 


public. 
restored 


army, and will embark at Liverpool on the 
10th of August. 

The negotiations for the 1 entry 
of German officers into the Turkish army 
are still in . 

The Russian Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople has demanded the execution of Wali 
Mahomed, the assasein of ColonelCommeraoff. 

A semi-official contradiction has been pub- 
lished in St. Petersburg of the report that in 
consequence of the harvest the Russian 


Government would prohibit the export of 
corn. It is also announced that the state- 


ments — the failure of the crops have 
been much exaggerated. 

Tel from Naples state that Mount 
Vesuvius was in a state of eruption on Sun- 
day. Several new fissures have opened, 
sending lava streams eastward. A Daily 
News telegram says that on the same day 
Naples was alarmed by a sharp shock of 
earthquake, preceded by lighter shocks at 
regular intervals. The principal shock was 
undulatory from east to west, lasting five 
minutes, and was sufficiently strong to awake 
all the inhabitants of Portici. The greatest 
consternation, it is added, prevailed among 
the population. 

It is rumoured in Rome that the Pope con- 
templates re-convoking the (£cumenical 
Council, which, even after the proclamation 
of Papal Infallibility in 1879, was simply 
prorogued, not dissolved. The object of thin 
Convocation would be, it is said, to discuss 
the relations between Church and State. 

According to a Berlin correspondent, a 
report has obtained currency at Teheran 
that England has proposed to Persia to 
purchase the coast line of the Persian Gulf, 
with the havans of Bendir Bushir and Bendir 
Abbas, and the inland country as far as Fort 
Kutur on the frontier of Beloochistan, for 
about £560,000. The story is probably a 
canard. 

The first part of the Indian Famine Report 
has at last been published. The Commis- 
sioners are not unanimous in the conclusions 
at which they have arrived, but the facts ad- 
mitted justify the grave statements that have 
been made from time to time with to 
this famine. Upwards of five millions of 
human beings, more in number than the popu- 
lation of Ireland, perished in that miserable 
time, and this from want of tim pre- 
paration to meet a calamity which, though 

at its arrival, is periodical and in- 
evitable.” This is a terrible indictment 
against the late Viceroy and his advisers. 

An official despatch from Manilla, dated the 
21st inst., announces that another earthquake 
has been felt there. The shock lasted fifty- 
five seconds, and not a single public edifice 
was spared. The Guadaloupe convent, which 
has lasted three centuries, was destroyed. No 
lives were lost. The 12 e tele- 
gram says) are encam outside the town. 

The —— Eugenie landed at St. Helena 
on the 12th inst., and visited the historic 
— at Longwood, where Napoleon ex- 


P 


Mr. George Bancroft h to complete in 
October his “ History of United States,“ 
begun in 1825. Mr. Bancroft lives in Wash- 
i „ and, though eighty years of age, 
might ily pass for a man of sixty. 

i and Co. have in the 

— a volume entitled, “ The Village, 

ast and Present, in Bengal and Ceylon,” by 

Sir John B. Phear, formerly Chief Justice of 

Ceylon, and one of the — of the High 
Court of Judicature in Calcutta. 

The Council of Melbourne University have 
decided to admit ladies as students, except as 
regards the classes for medicine. Three ladies 
have already enrolled themselves as students, 
the matriculation examinations in 
December no fewer than 140 females went up. 

Under the title of “ afk, of Right,” 


Miss E. E. Brown has compiled for American 
readers a selection from ethical writings 
of Mr. W. E. Gladstone. These extracts 
relate to Christianity, Belief, Worship, and 


igion ; Truth, Conscience, Duty, Charity, 
and Justice ; , True Greatness, Hu- 
manity, Li , and Patriotism ; Education, 


Authorship, Hi.tory, Knowledge, Literature, 
Poetry, and Beauty; Government, Revolu- 
tion, and War. 
The old question of the extent of Shake- 
— learning and of his indebtedness to 
ancients, has been made the subject of a 
y and laborious work, extendi to 
more than a thousand pages, by M. Paul 
Stapfer. He has entitled work, Shak- 
spere et l’Antiquité.” 


THE LATE REV. 8. B. BERGNE. 

Tue funeral of the late Rev. Samuel B. 
Bergne, for twenty-six years secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, took place at 
Norwood Cemetery on Saturday last, the 24th 
inst. The deceased, who had long been in failing 
health, had passed away peacefully, and without 
pain, on the Monday previous. By his wish, the 
service was conducted by two of his oldest 
friends—the Rev. Joshua C. Harrison and the 
Rev. Dr. Stoughton. The latter, in a short 
address, delivered at the Cemetery Chapel, spoke 
of fifty-two years’ acquaintance with M. Bergne, 
beginning with student age and extending 
through the time of his pastorate at Lincoln and 
then at the Poultry Chapel, London, to his long 
and eminent carcer as of the Bible 
Society. The funeral was attended by Lord 
— fF A h 
SE 

* other members of the committee ; while all 
Mr. Bergne’s colleagues at the Bible House were 


t to express their esteem and affection. 


e London Missionary Society was represented 
by the Rev. Dr. Moffat, the Rev. E. H. Jones, 
and 8. R. Scott, Esq.; the Evangelical Conti- 
nental Society by the Rev. R. S. Ashton. The 
funeral sermon will be preached at Streatham- 
hill Co onal Church next Sunday morn- 
ing (lst August), by the Kev. Dr. Stoughton. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Tur St. Louis Globe speaks of a certain 
long-winded Missouri orator as a man who 
has a sleeping car attached to his train of 
thought.” 

Maxine Lieut or rt.—Two Irishmen on a 
sultry night took refuge under the bedclothes 
from a party of uitoes. At last one of 
them, gasping from heat, ventured to peep 
beyond the bulwarks, and espied a firefly 
which had strayed into the room. Arousing 
his companion with a punch, he said, “ Fer- 
gus, Fergus, it’s no use ; ye may as well come 
out. Here's one of the craythurs searching 
for us wid a lantern!” 

A Resvxe.—Dr. Crosby, a leading Ameri- 
can divine, in a recent address, d his 
belief that fifty enerations will not do away 
with race rejadices, and that it is simply 
impossible for the coloured man in the U nited 

tes to be a man as he ought to be. How- 
ever educated and refined the negro may be, 
society will continue to put him in the kit- 
chen. Upon this the negro editor of the 
Christian Recorder very neatly remarks :— 
We can only say that the man who has no 
more faith in the power of the Gospel than is 
here evinced should stop preaching.”’ 

Goop, 1 Truz.—The following (says the 
World) isa true story :—Some time one 
of our ironclads put into Vigo, and duly 
saluted the fort. o return ute was, how- 
ever, fired, and all on board were discussing 
this breach of etiquette, when a boat was 
seen approaching the ship bearing an officer 
in a gorgeous uniform. On reaching the deck 
he explained the object of his mission, which 
was to request the loan of a little powder to 
return the salute, as they were, unfortunately, 
out of it on shore. 

The people of Sheffield appear to be going 
wild over the reported cures effected by a 
travelling doctress, who professes to be the 
daughter of an Italian physician, and who is 
accompanied by a Yankee interpreter. The 
local report her doings at great length, 
and the furore was so great that a crowd of 
twenty thousand — Pee her = 
on Friday. Amongst persons who 
appeared on the van were two men who re- 

themselves cured of paralysis by “ the 
female wonder-worker.” 

Lord John Manners on Saturday last, at 
the Middlesex Conservative demonstration, 
in describing the present Session, parodied 
the nursery-rhyme thus :— 

— is = — —— of ? 
radlaugh and blunder, 
Thunder and plunder— 
That's what this Session’s made of. 
This (says the Echo) scarcely reflects credit 
on the author of the well-known lines— 


"gues and learning, law, and commerce 


But leave us still our old nobility.” 


Taz “ Anogtic Betrevers.”’—A very dis- 
ble affair recently occurred in New 
Scenahiee. and has created an ex ingly 
inful sensation there. The Rev. Mr. 
hite is the minister of a sect known as the 
“Angelic Believers,” and preaches every 
Sunday to his co tion in the village of 
Passamawhachburch, New Hampshire. The 
Angelic Believers hold to the opinion that 
enough attention has not been paid to angels, 
who, if properly treated, would pay occa- 
sional visite to le believers. Mr. 
White, in a sermon which he preached one 
— last month, remarked that angels is 
liable to turn up anywheres, and stated 
that he should not be surprised at receivi 
at any moment a visit from these celestial 
beings. Among those present when this ser- 
mon was delivered were three boys—two of 
them brother hen * and the 
other a boy u..2 e0 2 
three summer visitors bien —— he next 
evening Master Blodgett, having borrowed 
three of his sisters nightgowns, arrayed 
himself and the two Masters 
garments, on which he had stitched chicken’s 
wings, and with white handkerchiefs folded 
round 1.71 — to make the illusion more 
com , the three ay aon led youths pro- 
— to Mr. White's — ot — at 
the door. The rev. gentleman at first re- 
quested his visitors to go away, but on being 
informed that they were angels who had called 
to thank him for his comp imentary remarks, 
at once admitted them witha warm welcome. 
Master — pe then ted that either a 
kid or a fatted calf should be killed and roasted 
for supper. Mr. White expressed his profound 
regret that he had no kids or calves on his 
remises, but brought out some cold pork 
from his larder. The els, however, 
indignantly refused to eat the pork, upon 
which Mr. White killed and prepared to 
broil a chicken, and produced a bottle of cider 
and some dough-nuts. While the angels 
were eating the dough-nuts, Mrs. White 
entered the room, and was introduced to them 
with much pride by her husband Being 
struck, however, by the smallness of their 
wings, she examined them closely, and 
discovered on each of their garments the 
initials of Master Blodgett’s sister. She 
— — exclaimed t she had herself 
washed all three of them nightgowns,”’ and 
immediately locking the door, proceeded, 
with the assistance of Mr. White, whose 
anger was also aroused, to administer a sound 
thrashing to the angels by means of a stout 
broomstick. At the end of about fifteen 
minutes the broomstick broke, when Master 
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Blodgett and his companions were allowed to 
depart on payment of two dollars each, the 
estimated cost of their su A echism 
has since arisen among the ic Believers, 
some of whom firmly believe that the Rev. 
Mr. White’s visitors were genuine angels, and 
should have received better treatment. 


News of the Free Churches. 


— —— 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


— Rev. J. C. W. Edwards has resigned the pas- 
torate of the church at Lindfield. 

— Rev. J. McMillam, of Blackford-bridge, Bury, has 
accepted the pastorate of the church at Hindpool-road> 
Barrow. in- Furness. 

— Rev. Thos. Rogers, late London Missionary 
Society missionary in Madagascar, has accepted the 
pastorate of the church at Holt, Wilts. 

— Rev. W. C. Preston, after a pastorate of between 
seven and eight years over the churchat Hope- 
street, Hull, has recently resigned his charge, and 
gone South. 

— Rev. J. M. Gibbon, of Trelech, Carmarthen- 
shire, has accepted a cordial invitation to the pas- 
torate of Castle-street Chapel, Swansea, and proposes 
to commence his ministry there in September. 

— Rev. P. Grant was recognised on the th inst. 
as pastor of the church at Odiham. Revs. T. B. 
Knight (tutor of Bristol Institute), G. 8. Reaney, G. 
Moss, and A. Wilson (Baptist) took part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

— Rev. F. Carter, on leaving Park Chapel, Man- 
chester, to undertake a pastorate at Northwich, 
was presented with a gold watch and purse of gold, 
Mrs. Carter at the same time receiving a tea and 
coffee service. 

— Rev. Henry Goddard has resigned the pastorate 
of the church at Hen field, Sussex, on account of fail- 
ing health. He sails for South Africa on Tuesday next 
in Messrs. Donald Currie's ship, Kinjauns Castle, in 
hope of being restored. 

— Rev. T. Gasquoine, who for some months ha“ 
been conducting the English services at Llandudno, 
has again received medical orders to take a some 
what prolonged rest, after which it is hope he will 
be prepared to undertakea new pastorate. 

— An excellent freehold site has just been 
by the English Congregational Union of North Wales, 
at Johnstown, near Wrexham, for a church, school, 
and manse. Mission services are now held, anda well. 
attended Sunday-school has been commenced. 

— The Rev. R. Wyatt, of Harwich, has sustained 
a sad bereavement in the death of his son from 
drowning on Thureday last at Evesham. He was 21 
years of age, of great promise, and a good swimmer, 
but is supposed to have been suddenly seized with 
cramp whilst bathing. 

— On Sabbath-dey last, Mr. William Crosbie, of 
Derby, conducted a special service in the church of 
Dunscore (the church of his fathers) in the south of 
Scotland. Large numbers assembled from the sur- 
pounding districts, not a few of his old schoolfellows 
coming considerable distances. 

— On Sunday last, 25th July, the 77th anniversary 
of the Sunday-school in connection with the ancient 
church at Tintwistle, near Manchester (Rev. J. Oddy, 
pastor) was celebrated, when sermons were 
by the Rev. T. Robinson, B. A., of Hyde, and collec- 
tions made amounting to upwards of £70. 

— On Tuesday, the 20th inst., at a social meeting 
of the Young Women’s Bible Class, held in connection 
with Stockwell Church (Rev. C. Chambers, pastor), 
Mr. Goodchild, on behalf of the members, presented 
Smiles's “ Lives of the Engineers to Mr. J. Sterry 
Baines, as a token of the esteem and affection the 
class bear toward their conductor. 

— On Sunday and Monday last services were held 
in connection with the opening of the new English 
church and school, Gwersyltt, Wrexham. Eevs. 
H. J. Haffer, J. C. Galloway, J. W. Paull, H. Ward 
Price, Alderman Minshall, &c., took part in the pro- 
ceedings. The buildings, which are freehold, were de. 
signed by Mr. T. Huxley, Malpas. 

— We understand that the Rev. Edward White, of 
Kentish-town Chapel, has been elected a Merchants 
Lecturer to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Raleigh. The lectare will be sus- 
pended, as usaal, during the months of August and 
September, and it is expected that Mr. White will 
deliver bis first lecture on Tuesday, the 5th of 
October. 

— Special services were held on the 13th and l4th 
inst. in connection with the ordination of Mr. W. 
Jones, student of Brecon College, as pastor of the 
churches of Kington and Gore, Herefordshire. Pro- 


fessor Rowlands delivered the charge to the minister 


and Rev. J. O. Hill, the charge to the church; Revs. 
D. S. Davies, J. B. Jones, R. Shindler (Baptist), and 
W. Jones took part in the services. 

— The anniversary of the Sabbath school connected 
with Debenham Chapel, Suffolk, was held on Thars- 
day, July 22nd. A service of song— The Great 
Teacher’’—was given, and the children partook of 
tea, then the adults, and a public meeting was after- 
wards held. R. L. Everett, Esq., presided, and 
addresses were given by Rev. T. Jeffreysand Mr. Cat- 
low, of Stowmarket, and Rev. W. W. Haines, of Eye- 

— The friends connected with Werneth Congregs- 
tional Church, Oldham, met together on Satarday 
last to rejoice over the extinction of the debt upon 
their place of worship. After tea an interesting 
meeting was held, during which Mr. F. H. Chadder. 
ton, on behalf of the ladies of the church and congre- 
gation, presented Rev. J. R. Phillips (pastor) with a 
purse containing 21 guineas, as a mark of the appre- 
ciation of his first year's work at Werneth. 

— During parts of two years the church at Bol- 
lington was without a pastor. At the close of 1879 
Rev. 8. W. Dadson commenced his pastorate, and a 
marked progress has resalted, above forty-five mem- 
bers having been added to the church roll. On the 
Ast inst. the valuable services rendered by the secre- 
tary, Mr. Joseph Warburton, were acknowledged by 
the presentation to him of an enlarged portrait on 
porcelain, richly framed, accompanied by an address. 
The meeting was addressed by Messrs. W. Biddulph, 
J. Leigh, J. Watson, W. Jones, and otbers. 

— Mr. Arthur 8. Huckett, of New College, was or. 
dained as missionary to Madagascar, at Hare-court 


Chapel, Canonbury, on Wednesday evening, July 21st. 
The Rev. J. Richardson, of Madagascar, described 
the field of labour; Rev. E. H. Jones asked 
the usual questions which were suitably answered 
by Mr. Huckett; the Rev. Principal Newth gave the 
charge. Prayers were offered by Revs. W. M. 
Statham, M. Smith, and T. C. Udall. Several students 


— A conference in connection with the Sunday. 
schools of the English Congregationalista was held 
at Mold on Monday. Professor Newth presided, 
Professor Chapman was also present, and addressed 
the meeting, and also I in the evening. There 
were representatives pr t from most of the Eng- 
lish Congregational schools in Flintshire and Don- 
bighshire. Mr. Mostyn Williams (Rhy!) read a paper 
on the connection between the church and the Sun- 
day-school, and Mr. John Francis (Wrexham), on 
children’s services. Interesting discussions took 
place on the subjects. 

— Conferences have recently been held at Cardiff 
and Merthyr Tydvil in connection with the South 
Wales English Congregational Church-Aid Society, 
when the Rev. D. Bloomfield James (of Swansea) and 
the Rev. B. Williams (the secretary) attended as a 
depatation to explain the objects of the society: 
Ministers and deacons cheerfully responded to the 
invitations to attend, and, it is believed, sincere aym- 
pathy has been evoked. It is anticipated much good 
will result from these conferences, as well as from 
similar meetings which have been held elsewhere by 
the secretary. The Rev. D. Bloomfield James 
preached toa large congregation at Merthyr in the 
evening, when a collection was made in behalf of the 
fands of the society. 

— The foundation-stone of new Sanday-school 
buildings in connection with the church at Lewisham 
(Rev. J. Morlais Jones) were laid on Saturday after- 
noon, July 24, by Henry Wood, Eeq., Brooklands, 
senior deacon of the chapel. The dedicatory prayer 
was offered by the Rev. J. Beazley, and addresses 
were delivered by the Revs. A. Hannay, J. Morlais 
Jones, Dr. Lockhart, and James Brown, Esq. These 
buildings, the estimated cost of which, inclading land, 
is between £5,000 and £6,000, will afford ample accom- 
modation for school work, according to the most ap- 
proved modern arrangements, and provide in addition 
a reading-room which will be open to the young men 
of the congregation every evening of the week. 

— The debt on Tottenham-court-road Chapel 
having been paid off, the church has determined to 
spend upwards of £2,000 in alterations and repairs: 
and has instructed Mr. Alfred Barr, architect, of 10, 
Queen-square, accordingly. The pulpit will have to 
make room for a platform, and the old organ for a new 
one ; all the seats will be cushioned, and the whole ot 
the chapel and schoolrooms will be renovated and re- 
decorated inside and outside. The contractors are 
Messrs. Bywater. The denomination always looks 
with interest on anything connected with this 
honoured sanctuary, and all will be glad to know that 
great success in every way has attended the labour of 
the new pastor, the Rev. Jackson Wray. The chapel 
will now be closed for several weeks. 

— Rev. H. Pepper on the 20th inst, presented, on 
behalf of the teachers and old scholars of the Saffron 
Walden Sunday-school, to Mr. Joshua Clarke, J. P., 
a handsome silver gilt jewelled casket with embossed 
flowers, raised lid, and surmounted by a group of 
figures, in recognition of his 59 years’ service asa 
teacher. The casket bore the inscription ‘‘ Presented 
to Joshua Clarke, Esq., J. P., F. L. S., by the Sunday. 
school teachers and old scholars of the Abbey-lane 
Sunday-school, Saffron Walden, 1880." In present- 
ing the casket, Mr. Pepper expressed a wish that 
there were more gentlemen of intelligence and posi- 
tion engaged in Sunday-school work, and bore high 
testimony to Mr. Clarke's long, faithful, and valuable 
services. In accepting the casket, Mr. Clarke ex- 
pressed his regret at having through indisposition to 
discontinue his services, but hoped as long as he 
lived to take a great interest in the school. The 
presentation took place ina marquee erected in the 
grounds of Mr. Clarke, who entertained about 50 
teachers and old scholars to tea and supper. 

— On Saturday, the 17th inst., the foundation. 
stone was laid of a lecture hall, which is to form the 
first portion of a block of buildings to be used asa 
Congregational Church for the populous and fast- 
growing neighbourhood lying around Forest Gate 
and Upton. The stone was laid by Mrs. T. Lewis 
Banks, in memory of her father, the late Rev. John 
Curwen, who was the prime mover in the scheme, 
and who was working heartily in the cause when he 
was o suddenly removed by death. Mr. Curwen had 
contributed largely towards the work, and it is now 
being carried on by a committee of neighbouring 
ministers aud laymen, with every prospect of the 
starting of a successful cause. At the stone laying, 
in the afternoon, Mr. Henry J. Cook, the treasurer, 
spoke of the earnest work and generous gifts which 
both Mr. and Mrs. Curwen had bestowed upon the 
scheme, and urged those in the neighbourhood who 
felt the great need there was for the Charch to rally 
round the committee, and help on the work which 
Mr. Curwen had been called away from. Mr. John 
g. Curwen spoke on behalf of his sister, and the Rev. 
John Kennedy, D. D., the chairman of the committee, 


this cause, in which he had been interested from the 
first. were also delivered by the Rev. J. 
Kennedy, D.D., Rev. A. Mearns, Rev. J. Lovell, Rev. 
James Knaggs, Rev. T. W. Davids, Mr. Gauntlett, 


erection, and it is hoped that many who knew and 
esteemed the Rev. John Curwen will subscribe 


towards this most appropriate memorial of him. 


BAPTIST. 

— Five additional students will probably be ad- 
mitted into Pontypool College at the close of the 
summer vacation. 

— The Rev. B. Thomas, of Narberth, last week 

farewell sermons to his church, prior to his 


departure on a visit to America, 


\ 
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— Dr. Landels is now, we believe, engaged in 
writing a biographical sketch of his son, the late Rev. 
John Landels, of Genoa. It will shortly be ready for 
the press. 

— At Lockerley-green, Hants, a new chapel—the 
second connected with the Baptist denomination in 
the parish of 600 persons—has been erected, and is 
this week opened for public worship. 

— The death of the Rev. George Bragg, of Glaston. 
bary, is announced, at the age of 72. He entered the 
ministry in 1868, and accepted the pastorate of the 
church at Glastonbury in 1877. His remains were 
interred at the Wells Cemetery. 

— Memorial-stones of new school premises in con. 
nection with Dover-street Leicester, were 
laid on the 14th inst. by Mr. C. Roberts (of Peterboro', 
Councillor Wilford, and Mr. E. Wood, of Leicester, 
the latter school superintendent for thirty years. 

— At Lyndhurst the fourth anniversary of the 
pastor's (Rev. W. H. Payne) settlement was last 
week celebrated by a special gathering and sale of 
work, which resulted in defraying the debt upon the 
chapel renovation. Several neighbouring ministers 
spoke. 

— The Rev. J. Wilkins has, + «er seven years’ 
ministry, resigned his pastorate of the church at 
Maidenhead. On Monday, at a farewell meeting, he 
was presented with a purse of £284, and several 
neighbouring ministers delivered addresses. Mr. 
Wilkins is shortly leaving for America. 

— A flower-service was beld at Ridgmount in con- 
nection with the Sunday-school anniversary, when a 
suitable address was given by the Rev. W. J. Tom- 
kins. The following day the flowers were forwarded 
to the Flower Mission at the Metropolitan Taber. 
nacle for distribution amongst the suffering poor. 

— The memorial-stone of the new London Baptist 
Association Chapel is to be laid by the Rev. J. Clif. 
ford, M.A., on Tuesday next, at Haven-green, Ealing 
Sir Thos. Chambers, Q.C., M P., will, as President of 
the Sunday-schoo!l Union, also lay a Raikes Centenary 
stone. Mr. Spurgeon has engaged to preach in the 
evening. 

— At Astley Bridge, on Sunday last, Sunday-school 
sermons were preached by the Rev. George Williams, 
pastor, and an address delivered by Mr. Councillor 
Bamber. The services were largely attended. The ool- 
lections amounted to 2115. A basaar,which was helda 
few weeks since for new school debt, realised a net pro 
fit of £360. 

— By his open-air preaching services in Scotland— 
of which we last week gave an account—Mr. Spur. 
geon has brought down the wrath of the Sootch Sab. 
batarians, who have delaged the daily press with 
letters of protest against the “‘ pious desecration in 
volved in the attendance of such crowds at Benmore 
to hear him. 

— The Rev. W. Parry, having resigned the pastor- 
ate of the English church at Penarth, owing to ill. 
health, a public meeting was held on the 21st inst. to 
bid him farewell. During the evening a suitab.e pre 
sentation was made to Mr. Parry as a mark of the 
esteem in which he is held by the people to whom he 
had ministered with much soceptance for two years 


to leave a contribution of £30, which «he had managed 
to save, on behalf of the society's work, the reading 
of ite details and progress having stimulated her to 
the effort and remarkable sacrifice involved, Other 
very encouraging subscriptions are reported by the 
secretary from a similar cause. 

— Although it has not yet been officially announced, 
we believe it has daring the past week been decided, 
subject to formal confirmation, to hold the next 
Autumnal Meetings of the Baptist Union in the 
metropolis; and members of the London churches 
will offer to the provincial ministers and delegates 
the usual week's hospitality during the gatherings in 
October. Details, however, still remain to be settled. 
These are to be arranged at a meeting on Friday. 

— Memorial-stones of a new chapel in course of 
erection at Pontnewydd were laid last week. The 
pastor, Rev. T. Cocker, described the origin of the 
church and its subsequent history, and Mr. R. Cory, 
of Cardiff, delivered an address. Mr. C. Lewis, J. P., 
of Newport, laid the first stone, and a number of 
others were laid on behalf of the young men of the 
church and congregation, the school, and various 
associated organisations, after which special sermons 
were preached. The proceeds of the day reached a 
total towards the buiding fund of £42. 

— At Bury-road Chapel, Haslingden, on Monday, 
the Eastern District of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Association held its ninth meeting. The Rev: 
H. C. Bailey, of Padiham, read a paper on “The 
Proposed Committee of Communication between 
Churches wanting Pastors, and Pastors wanting 
Churches; followed by discussion. The Rev. W. 
Jay, of Bacup, also introduced the subject of “ Spiri. 
tual Revival—Need and Method.” A public gathering 
took place in the evening, at which the Revs. W. L. 
Giles, W. H. Perkins, M. A., and J. 8. Hughes de- 
livered addresses. 

— During his visit to Scotland Mr. Spurgeon, on 


Monday last week, left Benmore Castle, on the Clyde, 
in Mr. Galbraith’s steam yacht, the Sea Queen, accom 
panied by Mr. Galbraith, Mr. Duncan, his host, and 
Mr. Higgs, one of his deacons, to inspect the training- 
ship Cumberland, at Row. Captain Parry conducted 
the party over the vessel, and Mr. Spurgeon expressed 
the pleasure afforded him by looking over so useful an 
institation, alluding especially to the intelligent and 
happy appearance of the boys, who gave him quite au 
ovation on leaving the ship, manning the yards, and 
cheering vociferously. 

— Recognition services connected with the settle- 
ment of the Rev. F. J. Steward, as pastor of the 
church at Castle-street Chapel, Calne, were held on 
Toesday last week. After a luncheon, a meeting was 
held, at which it was stated that the church existed 
a century without a prstor. The Rev. J. Wall, now 
in Rome, was there from 1850 to 1863. The Rev. J. 
Birt, B.A., offered prayer; after which the Rev. W. 
Anderson delivered the charge to the minister, and 
the Rev. W. H. J. Page, former pastor, to the church, 
followed by other addresses. The Rev. W. Anderson 
preached in the evening. 

— It may be mencdoned that Mr. Arthington, of 
Leeds, has manifested his confidence in the Com 
mittee of the Missionary Society by sending to the 
treasurer his cheque for the promised £ 4,000 donation 
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Wight, for the last nine years. 

— Attached to the Metropolitan Tabernacle is a 
society for providing clothing for needy pastors, which 
during the year has sent goods to the homes of forty- 
eight pastors and five colporteurs, besides two parcels 
for India. This raiment,’ says Mr. Spurgeon, “ con- 
sisting not only of flannel and linen garments, to 
which ladies’ needles contributed so much, but com- 
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superintends the work, and her staff of volunteer 
assistants, “ have rigged out 236 children, and made 
poor pastors themselves. 
money or material, are invited to 
vans, The Metropolitan Tabernacle, 


sailed for the United States or 
brother, Mr. T. L. Johnson, 


| 


Paterson has this week been 


in connection with the English Church. 

— Rev. George Waterman, who has fora con- 
siderable period preached to the rural congregation at 
Holybourne, Hants, has just been inducted to the 


— The ministerial delegates who are to represent 


ever, hoped that at least two other laymen may be in- 
duced to proceed to America as English represen- 


— Rev. Robert Maonair, late of Middlesborough, 
has received a call from Alnwick, Northumberland, to 
become successor to the Rev. A. Craig, now of 
Woolwich. 

— We understand that the officials of the English 


i 


ner, just exchanged Year-books. 

— The late Karl of Kintore, as we mentioned last 
week, frequently preached from London pulpits. We 
learn that his lordship was to have preached in Vie- 
toria-docks Church on the very day he breathed his 
last. A few days previously, however, he wrote to 
the Rev. Thomas Howell, the pastor, expressiug deep 
regret that a slight injury to his foot would necessi- 
tate his breaking the engagement. 

— Most of the London ministers have either left, 
or are preparing to leave, town. The congregations, 
too, will be comparatively small during the next few 
weeks, so general has the autumn holiday become. 
Dr. Thain Davidson left on Monday for Wales. Dr. 
Dykes stays for the present at his country house, but 
jn the majority of cases ministers will betake them- 
selves to Scotland. The time may come when English 
divines in larger numbers will cross the Atlantic at 
this season of the year, and exchange pulpits with 
their American brethren. 

— Rev. James Mackie, late of Dumfries, has re- 
ceived a unanimous call from the Scotch congrega- 
tion, Carlisle. 

— The foundation-stone of a new Free Church was 
laid at West Kilbride on Saturday, The present 
building, which has become too un was opened in 
the year of the Disruption, 

— Townhead United Presbyterian congregation 
have given a call to the Rev. John Cooper, proba- 
tioner, to be colleague and successor to the Rev. John 
Torrance.—Rev. J. J. D. Smith, of Fetlar, has re 
ceived a call from Uyeasound, Unst, Shetland. 

— Rev. James Stuart, who has occupied the pulpit 
a Wallington, near Croydon, since the formation of 
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the congregation, was inducted to the pastorate on 
Tuesday 


— The Rev. David Eades was ordained on Tuesday 
to the pastorate of John-street Church, Maryport. 
After sermon by Rev. J. M. Bowman, Rev. J. H. Boyd 
condncted the ordination service, and gave the ad- 
dreas to the minister ; Rev. J. Christie addressed the 
congregation. There was a social meeting in the 
evening. 

WESLEYAN. 

— On the 22nd inst. the students at the new Wes- 
leyan College at Harrogate had an excursion to 
Studley Royal and Fountain’s Abbey. The school 
bids fair to be a valuable addition to the higher 
middle-class educational establishments of Metho- 
dism. Other institutions of a similar character are 
likely to be established in various parts of the 
country. | 

— At Newton, near Castleford, successfal mis- 
sionary services have been held. Two sermons were 
preached on the Sunday by the Rev. J. C. W. 
Gostick, who also addressed the meeting held on the 
following day, when Mr. J. Davies, of Burton Salmon, 
presided. The Rev. J. C. Lowerbutts, Captain Per- 
fect, Mr. J. Parker, and others gave addresses. 

— At Lovesome-hill, Northallerton, the foundation- 
stones of a new chapel were recently laid by Mr. T. 
Masterman, of York ; Miss K. Wilford, of Brompton ; 
Mr. G. J. Robinson, of Northallerton (for Councillor 
Brown, of Leeds) ; and Mrs. Wrightson, of Brompton. 
In the evening a meeting was held at Brompton, Mr. 
G. R. Robinson presiding, and addresses were given 
by Mr. Webster, of York; the Rev. G. Abbott, Rev. 
J. W. Parsons, of Northallerton (Independent), and 
others. The site of the chapel commands an excel 
lent view, but is not very centrally located. The new 
owner of the land refusing either to give the us® 
of a cottage or to sell a site within a convenient 
distance. 

— A new chapel and schoolroom are being erected 
at Lostwithiel. The schoolroom is separated from the 
chapel by a screen, and accommodation is provided 
for about 400 persons. The style of architecture is 
Gothic, and there will be a spire 65 feet high. The 
Rev. A. F. Fogwell, G. S. Meek, and J. Pinn (Inde- 
pendent) took part in the earlier proceedings of the 
day, twelve memorial-stones were laid, Mr. W. C. 
Sarah placing the first. The Rev. A. F. Fogwell gave 
an address on the doctrines of Methodism. After 
tea a meeting was held, under the presidency of Mr. 
Hicks, of Bodmin. 


Tas Uwnrrep States Crnsvus.—Advices 
from New York state that the United States 
census of 1880 is far enough advanced to 
allow a definite estimate of the comparative 

of the large cities, and the result is 


ve of wide p ity and a steady 
and healthy increase. ith few exceptions 
the order of tion rerrains substan 
as in 1870. has gone up to the 


fourth place with a ulation of 475,000, 
against a population 4,479 in 1840; St. 
Louis has advanced to 375,000, Boston to 
$60,000, and Baltimore to 350,000. Cincinnati 
has 250,000 inhabitants, Cleveland and 
Milwaukee 158,000 and 130,000 res vely ; 
Buffalo and Washington are on a level with 
150,000; and Louisville has gone up to 


145,000. The a | in the States is of 
course New York, with a population of 
1,200,000; Philadelphia comes next with 


850,000, and Brooklyn follows with over 
half a million. 

Tus Epvucation Reports.—The report of 
the Committee of Council om Education in 
England and Wales for 1879-80, which has 
ust been issued, states that in the year end- 
ng glst August, 1879, the committee’s in- 

visited 17,166 day schools in England 
and Wales, to which annual grants were 
made, containing 24,890 d ts under 
separate teachers, and furnishing accommoda- 
tion for 4,142,224 scholars. There were on 
the the names of 3,710,883 chil- 
dren, of whom 1,208,016 were (infants) under 


seven years of age; 2,333,973 were between 
and thirteen; 168,894 were above 
thirteen. Of these scholars, 3,122,672 were 


grants to their schools, 619,912 under 
seven years of age) — 1 — 
examination, and 1,872,544 (above 2 


on passing a satisfactory exami 
ing, writi Hand arithmetic ; 1,760,040 
were ac presented for ot § examina- 


tion, and while 1,084,622 
scribed test without failure in any one of 
three subjects, 87°53 scholars out of every 
100 ed in , 80°08 in 
and 


school places (or 6°07 per cent.); the scholars 
on the registers by 214,991 (61 per cent.); 
and the ave attendance by 189,798 (7°9 
cent.); while the number of children in- 
ividually examined has increased by 197,796 
(or 12°7 cent.). The local effort which 
has —— in this improvement a be 
measured by the continued sup ved 
from voluntary contributions (2754, 134 from 
281,619 subscribers); by an advance in the 
contributions from rates to the maintenance 
of Board schools from £570,193 to £636,792 ; 
and by a rise in school pence from £1,275,073 
to 41,372,305. The annual Government 
grants to elementary day schools rose in the 
year from £1,820,661 to 21,981, 720, or from 
15s. 11d. to 15s. . scholar in average 
attendance ; while the grant for the current 
— year is estimated at 15s. 8d. per 


— — —— 


. 


BIRTHS. 
BAKER.—July . at 2, Dean Place, Liskeard, 
Pid me Sp od st: rs oa 
B.—J une 3, at London Mission House, Oanton, 
wife of the Rev. J. C. Edge, of a daughter, “y 


ForsEs.—J uly 23, at Rosemont, Clevedon, the wife of the Rev. 
2 Church, Clevedon, 
ora ughter. 


KENDLE.—July %, at Broadlands F H 
G. R. Kendle, of a daughter. — eer 

KInBY.—July N, at Genoa, Italy, the wife of Henry G. Kirby, 
of a daughter. 

MILLER.—July 19, at 51, Lauriston-place, Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Morison Miller, wife of Hugh Miller, of H.M. Geological 
Survey, of a son. 

Mceray.—July %, at 7, Eaton-equare, the wife of George 
Herbert Murray, Rea,, of a son. 

SuITu.—July B. at Viear’s Court, Southwell, Notte, the wife 
of the Rev. R. F. Smith, of a daughter. 

SterHens.—July 10, at Lansdown-circus, Leamington, the 
wife of W. H. Stephens, Reg., H. M. S. Atalanta, of a son. 
Posthumous, 

Warp.—July 19, at Bramley, Guildford, the wife of the Rev. 
T. W. Ward, of a son, 


MARRIAGES. 


ARNOLD—TURNREY.—July 21, at the Presbyterian Church, 
Brunswick-square, S. F., Ernest Edward Arnold, of 
Brighton, to Clara Ellen Turney, of 108, The Grove, Cam- 
berwell, Surrey. 

HvUCKETT— W arTe.—Jaly z, at Harecourt Congregational 
Church, Canonbury, by the Rev. T. C, Udall, assisted by 
the Rev. Matthew Smith, the Rev. Arthur 8. Huckett, 
Missionary to Madagascar, to Eliza, second daughter of 
Mr. A. White, of Brackley. 

Mack—ORAWSHAW.—July 2, at the Congregational Chapel, 
likley, by the Rev. 8. D. Hillman, James J. Mack, son of 
the late J. J. Mack, Bootle, Li I. to Emmeline, 
daughter of the late John Crawshaw, J.P., of Hudders- 


field. 

Scotr—Smitu.—July W. at Bath-street, Poplar, London: 
Thomes Soott, late of Southampton, to Emma Smith, the 
youngest danghter of the late John Smith, surgeon. 
Polruan, Cornwall. 

Simpson —Riouy.—July 2, at the Congregational Chapel, 
Bowdon Downs, Alfred Simpson, . Major-street, Man- 
chester, to Jane Rigby, eldest daughter of the late John 
Rigby, of Dunham-road, Bowdon, Cheshire. 

SLATER—BURBELL.—July a at St. Mary's, Wimbledon, by 
the Rev. Henry Slater, father of the bridegroom, assisted 
by the Rev. Canon Haygarth, the Rev. Henry Horrocks 
Slater, of Sharow Ripon, to Gertrude, fourth daughter of 
the late Joseph Burrell, Red., of Copse Hill, Wimbledon. 


DEATHS. 


Brarpow.—Jaly n, at 4 Gloucesterterrace, Hyde- park, in 
her dab year, Jette, widow of J. J. Brandon, Beq. 

BU Aron Ju m. at Barton-under-N eedwood, after & years 
of faithful servitude, Dorothy Burton, aged 92. 

OrtTTro.—July A, at 6, Hill-street, Baroness de Cetto, in her 
Wh year, widow of Baron de Cotto, formerly Baravian 
Minister at the Court of St. James's. 

OnAPMAS.—July 18, at his daughters house, Northampton, 
Thomas Chapman, formerly of Leicester, aged 77. 

Oox.—July %, Mr. George Cox, of 6, Balfour-road, Highbury, 
and many years of the Borough, Southwark, aged 58 years. 

DeAR.—May 27, at Hobart Town, Tasmania, the Rev. Richard 
Edward Dear, aged 71, secretary of Tasmanian Auxiliary 
of the Bible Society and travelling agent of Congress. 
tional Missionary Society, formerly deacon of the Church 
and Superintendent of Sunday-school, at 
Chapel, London, when under the pastorate of the late 
Rev. Henry Townley. Mr. Dear was one of the founders 
ofthe London City Mission. 

GovULD.—July 14, at Burnham, Bucks, Mary Ann Hone Gould, 
late of Maidenhead, aged 68. A living epistie of Christ. 
HamMMOND.—July A. at Clyde Villa, Hammersmith, in his 
Band year, James L. Hammond, Reg., an Assistant Charity 

Commissioner for England and Wales. 

Hopesow —July 17, at Frankhill, Oldham, Mary, the beloved 
wife of the Rev.John Hodgson. in the S7thiyear of her age. 

Huwt.July &. at Windsor, Ebeneser Hunt, formerly of 
Hayes Gate, in his 76th year. 

LetT.—July 17, at Weston-super-Mare, from illness contracted 
in the Afghan War, Licut,. Thomas Stackhouse Lett, R. A. 
aged N. 

Lewis.—Jualy n. at Maeayoold, Pontypridd 
of k. C. Sptekets Beq.), Elisabeth, the dearly-beloved wife 
of Henry Lewis, 11, Commercial-place, 
dot h year of her age 

Prawper.—Jualy W. at Kew, Elizabeth Emma, widow of the 
late Rev. C. G. Ptander, D. D., aged a. 

SUREPSHANKS.—July 7), at Park-place, Harrogate, Margaret, 
the beloved wife of the Rev. Thomas Sheepshanks, 
of Arthington Hall, Yorkshire. 

Stoms.July 4 at Kingston<on-Thames, Rhoda Ethel, 
eldest danghter of Rev. H. Ek. and Rhoda Stone, aged 10 
years, With Christ. 

SwatTwayN.—July u. at 1, Auckland-hill, Lower' Norwood 
after afew hours’ Ines, Mary Bdith, aged Give years: 
and, om the Mh, Lionel Phillimore, aged 12, the dearly- 
loved children of the Rev. Philip Swatman, late Chap- 
lain of Guy's Hospital. 

Twroo.—July A. Robert Twigs, aged 77, for 83 years Vicar of 
Tilmanstone, Arth son of Thomas Twigg, late Vicar of St. 


Stephen's, Culeman-etreet, London. 

Wurttaxen.—July 2, at Abbey-gardens, Francis A 
Whitaker, after many years’ suffering, borne with the 
greatest fortitude. He was one of the officers of the 
steamship Strius, the pioneer of the Atlantic. 

Wr uh 27, at Tisbury, Wilts, William Metcalfe, eldest 
son of the Kev. J. Metcalfe White, B. A., in the Ih year 
of his age. 

Witper.July ., at Cheltenham, the Rev. Mek. ©. G. 
Wilder, rector of Great Bradley, Suffolk, aged 8. 

Woopyr,ee.—Jaly Sat Crookhill, near Doncaster, the Rev. 
John Fountain Woodyeare Woodyeare, in his 73d year. 


Errs’s Gren Jusvees. — Cavtion.—These 
effective and agreeable confections are sold by most 
others, however, 


15 
Ar 


71 


F 


delicate infant, 
ves immediate relief. 

and Sons’ name on stamp. Of all chemists, 
2s. 9d. bottle. 

Tae Favovurrre Scomuen Brevernace.—Ros’s Lime 
Juice Cordial supplies a delicious cooling drink in 
Solent stim lant blended with s trite ff ts hig nly 
cellen mu ts. It is h 

“the blood — 


medicinal, coo and 
„Lancet. Purchasers 
"sa Co 1 all others 


8 


bowels the irritant matter. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
D OF HEALTH. 


Agreeable to the taste. 
Healthful to the body 
Easy to prepare. 
Of Chemists and Grocers. A. per Ib. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
rofession for over 
ure solution as the best 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN . 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
nd as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
aes Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU? 
THOMAS GOLSWORTHY 


SHIRT MAN UPACTURE 


relieves the 
quickly, and the internal use of 
F 


0 


1, FOUBERT’S PLACE, REGENT 8T., LONDON, w. 
Six good Useful Shirts for Ms, e, or We., made 
trom our ouft nich cloth, with pen Sttings, Dese 
8e, sen us 
Inst ru tor — A, with list of 
BOYS’ SHIRTS. 
YOUTHS’ SHIRTS. 
MENS SHIRTS. 
COLOURED SHIRTS. 


SHIRTS. 
SHIRTS IN ALL SIZES. 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £0 5s, 


HARMONIUMS, £5 188. 
Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut 
Cases Every warranted to stand any ex- 


SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 
Before yon Gee 


( Brinsmead 8), 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


For the Million. 
ABBISS 
PREPARED 
Cor FEE. 


Strong, rich flavoured, and very economical. 
IN 3lb. TINS AT 2s. 64. EACH. 
Also the best 28. Tea known. 


G. W tite L rl E C., and 


“WESTWARD 
HO!” 


“When all t 
lone man’s Com ry 


— 0 © Deanery 

Cosdial, man Bleep, da chilly man’ . 
under — . — d Ho!" 
Im 1 o., 2 og., and 4 os. packets, lined with tinfoil. 
W. 


WILLS’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 
were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to be a 


‘s Food, a sad * 
"There's no Horb like it 


D. & H. O. WILLS. 


IRON 


IRON 


IRON 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSKS, 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a 
commanding external appearance with oommodious internal 
ts, as now represented by upwards of 


Seventy Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £42,000, 
FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 


NAYLOR STREET IRON 


WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Scotch Branch—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George Sq., Glasgow. 
London Branch—1, DELAHAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. M. 
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BRADFORD'S NEW SHOW ROOMS “PSALMS AND HYMNS,” MR. d. H. JONE 


CONTAIN CONTAINING 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Washing N | Lawn ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 


Mr aut’ Garden | For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected 57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 
Mangies. App — ces. 5 tes. 
every article of Domestic Utility. 
Catalogues Mastrations SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpenoe, is neatly bound, and 
Lap rete 28 S IAK a 
T. BRADFORD & CO., congregational 13 A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young been 

10%, 141. 148, 143. HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, | Specimen copies will be sent by post to Ministers or Superintendents making application 

EMOVING or WAREHOUSING to the Secretary. wen 


is the BEDFORD PANTEUMNICON COMPANY | “PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
Prospectus. Removals effected by | the United States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &o. 


—— 


Upwards of Siz Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants 
URE WATER.—Last Improvement. 1 to Ministers’ Widows. 
—LIPSCOMBE and CO.'S PATENT FIL-| Applications to participate in the * must be made to the Trustees before the 31st 


RS have superseded all others.—Chief Offices, 44, March. 
on 8 City, — 5 * 1 won: Address the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, The Manse, Breakspear’s Road, St. John’s, B. R. 


bourne-gro Old filters of every kind — 


* 0 
reconstructed upon the new plan. OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


OOPER’S MARKING INK is e receive from the pablishers a copy of edition of of the best hymn- 
the best ; does not wash out ; gives a jet black I. Devotional feeling and good taste have conttolie’d the eaecting 


i . Nonoonformist. 
the leading hosiers in London, and by the Go . “ tion (lomo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small of 
ment offices. Soid by all chemiata in bo bottles, éd., Is., 1 22 — features to — IL it—we find an ‘Index of Hymns aypropelate for —— 
and 2s. d., and direct from Pro 24, Russell People’s Special Services.” We commend the book in strongest terms and that volume will enable 
street, Covent-garden. very many more So oni the public as well as the private use of this selection of hymns. We 
thank trustees en 12 Baptist. 
1 UB’ -OOT IAN “The arrangement is L err of extensi „ + The editors 
PRAG 8 7 AVE P O- . — oxo — — . A. A... yaa affords. = 


full rich — ted to stand wn bate in * * ‘4 
u warran 
oSPRAGUE'S HARMONIUMS, * ofl mahe- This Hymn-Book may be had in seven different sizes and van of binding at 
cases, d guineas ; the very at the price. very moderate prices. The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenomi- 
wy td = wo Ah L.A onal title- if uired. 
PO CERICAM ORGANE. with er . tore Pu for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 
superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone. Loudon, E. C. 
— for W. Sprague by Nesdhan, of New Specimen Copies will be forwarded on — of the amount in postage- stampe or P. O. 
W. 7. Finsbury-parement, London, Ee orders. Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
tablished : ree 8 obe Badge Row Chambers, E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 
URE INDIA-RUBBER STAMPS.— 8 
EZ 3 
pression, are made > 5 nutritious.’ I 
Eud — 
r N EAVE s F r NEAVE’S 
Marks, facsi of and a variety of other people and invalids.” 
too numerons to mention. Pattern and Lompos Mxrpicat Recorp.—“ Can 
Prise List free for one stamp. recommend 


anton’ Food.” a substi. FOOD 


FOOD 


N. eee SO eel Street, 


. tute for mother’s milk Neave's 
ioe, coah'; Derby Drighte: ie,’ Meta feos Bed * LARE EGS WORLD-FAMED 
on 0 D the GREAT BLOO: 


all m- 


gy Wisma manpen| INFANTS ur INVALios. 


2 IN ON SHILLING CANISTERS. 
the Gem of all does the fort. 
(the @ washing. does, the & SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 


chasers. (Ceara paid tree tia ay fnctaluent | J. R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


— Lad ha Banletted Booed a j 
— — DEWHURST’S 
(ora STP HR GLACE THREAD 


i 
Ht 


! 


2 (Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, Bold in Bottles 
Numerous improvements have been made (espe- six times the quantity, 
cially in the department) and N bed- cure 
e dcauprn SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, Seeman 
- warded excellen l hiladelphi 
= — ee — won a 11 * 
M... conan | TORN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vuo Mills, Skipto 
Soy aR a * Skipton 
as 70, FINSBUBY PAVEMENT EG ee LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
9 USE MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 
y 
AND BUMSTED'S } Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. BROWN & POLSON’S 
TABLE SALT, {KINAHAN’S PURE, MILD and MELLOW. CORN FLOUR 
SEA As Supplied to DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. Is 4 world-wide N 
HER MAJESTY. : LL. THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH — — ecossary 
— says—“ W., well 
SALT. gi Note the Trade Mark— * — - * THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
W oe WHISKY. | me Gola medal Dublin Exhibition, 1868 AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 
D. Bumsted & Co , 36, King William St. E. O, 3 . GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. LONDON, W. wg 


ZOEDO -OHNE PHOSPHOR, KEIN GEDANKE.—There has long been a desire to obtain a sparkling and agreeable beverage combining restoring, sustain- 
NE. ing, and invigorating qualities without intoxicating or other ill effects. This want is now, in the judgment of eminent medical men, completely supplied by 


ZO EDON E A NON-ALCOHOLIC NUTRIENT TONIC BEVERAGE, invaluable in all cases of mental or physical strain. Its refreshing properties and pleasant 
; flavour render it a delicious drink for daily use, entirely obviating the use of any other liquor. 


ZOEDON E CONTAINS THE VITALISING TISSUE forming phosphatic elements which give oysters their specific value. 
IS RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. Dr. Simpson says :—“ ZOEDONE contains two of the most important elements of the human organism, 
vu, phosphorus and iron, in a state easily assimilable, supplying exactly what is required where any extraordinary waste of tissue has been induced—a condition too common in 


ZOEDONE z eee 


ZOEDONE —Price, including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wreham, 6s. 6d. per dosen, in half champagne bottles—in 6-dosen cases; 12s. per dosen in 
se large champagne bottles—in 3-dozen cases. A small extra charge in smaller cases. 
Pamphlet, containing list of agents, sent free. 


eee Canis Sassen ine On mbar. Ssbison, #8 
0 ° 


Manufacturere—The ZOBDONE Company 
London Office, . Abchurch-lane, E. C. 


The New Works being Completed, the Company are now able to Deliver ZOEDONE Premptly on reoeipt of order 
i in any quantity. 
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Colleges and Schools. 


NBY.—GREENHILL SCHOOL. 


the Large 
gnesnes i Oxteré 
Matriculation, 


ions. 
HENRY GOWARD, MA. LL. B., Principal. 


ENBY.——ST. MARY’S - HILL 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Large house in its own 
comfort and 


care. 
Mrs. GOWARD and Miss FALENER, 
Principals. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 
EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS — 


1 
10 
4 
| 


| 
| 


i 
b 


hill College, Birmingham. 


5 


SECOND —Mar ist to Jory Sist. 
ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 
AMPTON. 


Mrs. MARTIN and her 
Assisted by nd Qualified’ Engflsh’ and 
"'Taplispropared anunally for the Cambridge Local 


Cooking t is taught by a lady 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
(HOWARD HOUSE 80 SCHOOL, — yl 


University School, Hastings. 


R. » SORE STEWART has the plea- 
of informing his friends that he has se- 
the help of the Rev. B. B. WILLIAMS, late of 


Chichester. 

THE NEW LOWER SCHOOL, for boys of 7 to 11 
years of under the care of Mrs. Butler (wife 
of Mr. Edward A. Butler, B.A., B. 80. ). 


Examination Resvurs ror 1879 
gn University, B.A.... * 

9 Matriculation in Honours 
* 


Examination, Sen 
— 
College of Preceptors, First Class* — 


* eee 
© with the tot e 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
Cornwallis Gardens, Hastings. 


A SCHOOL for LADIES, conducted bv 
wife ot the Rev. B. B 


— 
227288 


He SHUNT, SOHOOL, CHES. 


es. LONDON 

Professor W. B. TODEU 
M.A. (Gell Madaliiot Uni 214 — 
— 11 London. Formerly 


_ in addition e Classica, Mathemati 
and French, Which is . 2 


yore Science forms a ~~ 


18 abd" eee. 
SERS 


Acie tn, Protnso at iy 225 Polytechnic, 
omnes terms from £45 per annum, 
i as above, 


ij 


on by Mrs. 


OR COLLEGE, VENTNOR. 
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WIE PARK 


ionally moderate. Jersey 
nd healthy climate. Apply to J F. Gifted, 
Hill-street, 8 


f \HELADIES HIGH-CLASSSOHOOL 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
CROYDON 


Priwcrrats--Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 


p yen miles from London, and three trom the Crysta) 


Public Examinations are not prepared for. 
upon which the school is worked is 


system entirely 
new, and each succeed 1 — testifies to ita suecess. 
In addition to the branches of 33 
and interesting, 
re- 
results. 
separate room room and teacher. 
gymnasium has added, and outdoor exercise 
is much encouraged. 
— 144 fall par- 
Principals. 


ticulars, may be obtained fron. the 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Established 1899, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 


, T be forwarded M on application t 
STABLISHMENT for YOUNG 


Word of God, ced ‘in harmony with the ad- 
vancing ts of the times. 

Terms moderate. on application. 

J The gene Session commence on Thursday, 

twenty-five years. 

Grow LYON HOUSE. —SOHOOL for 
YOUNG Mine, SYICBS, “neta Sydenham. 

assisted * competent 


— FB 


Terms and pal on application. 
WILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
Near Birmingham. 


HE SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 
conducted * the Misses PHIPSON and 
now 1 ALTER LANCE, is carried 


the Rev. R. W. 
vt Bebe permitted to v. 


R HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 8. E. 


PariwctraLte— 
Mrs. TODD and Rer. J. W. TODD, D.. 


PRO 


re 
Literature 41 Moag.er, Univer. Col. 
0 . Prof. Buwrizr, King's Col. 
—_ Manprov. 


and 
og ; 
Dreving and EC C. Mites, Esq. 
Geology Ditlion! Bt sting Rev.J.W.Topp,D.D.,F.G.8. 


Terms and Particulars on application to the Principals 


NORTHERN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD 


Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers & Mission- 
artes; the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 


fine, 
amined the dormi 
them superior to most that I — ye 
situation cannot well be 
—Extract from the Cam ge A - 
Midsumme 


Division. 
the last CAMBRIDGE 
„ four in First Class 
Second Class, and three in the 


distinctions 
“applications to be sent to the Head Master. 
sons are received on reduced terms. 


INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR- 
ROAD, SOU THPORT. 
ParncrraLs—Mrs. and the Misses SIMON. 

Princi 
P 


Education in Switserland. 


N. Ae FRAUEN Brun ACADEMY Y 
ZUG. Established Preparation for the 
comm German, 
Cavers 2 Italian. . 
am, playground, and Case *＋ wurm 
tus. H — dye 
tion.—W. prietor, M. Kunz, une, bes 


late late master of t he wiss International Schoo 


NIVERSITY HALL, — 
1 W. C. 8 of University Col - 
reside in the Hall, under collegiate 
- The Hall has been proved 
— 1 State for 1 as a of 
for selec — § Sor the I nd 22 
Full particulars as rooms, fees, 
application to the Prine or Secretary at the Hall, 
A WUNTZDURG Secretary. 


EASIDE EDUCATION— 
SEA HOUSE SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE. 
WILLIAM ESAM 


Prospectus with Testimonials Examination 


results on 
erm begins SEPTEMBER lech. 


THE VALE ACADEMY 


I. inked naa, 
— — 


The 


given 
The next term will commence on September 14. 
_ Prospectuses, with honour lists, on 


oJ Vin September ASSISTANT REQUIRED, 


in September. — Personal application to the Rev. 
J. Chancellor, We West wood - park House, Forest-hill. 


and SCHOOLMASTERS desirous of PUB. 

NG their works are invited to address Mesars. 

Moxon, Saunders, and wh Publishers, 22, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, W 


RGAN, CC — nearly new, to be 


A UTHORS, POETS, CLERGYMEN, 


SOLD, very e . Great, swell, and bourdon, 
twelve sto Rich, ful tone. Composition pedals 
—Thomas 8. Jones, ‘Organ Works, Pentonville-road, 


wis TED, for the Liverpool i geal 
fled toa EEE AR hang — vines 2 
vious experience 


nof ttee, 
verpool, not later than 10th 
A 5 ould be expected to enter on his duties 


Midland Railway. 


EW SERVICE OF EXPRESS 
TRAINS TO AND 22 gl QNDON and 


panys NEW ROUTE, via Kottoring. 


Wit pars omr.— Ur Tams. 


am. a m. 12 12 vm. 
Bradford dep. 7 50. 10 5...1255...2 45...4 55 
— * — 9 12...1150...2 15...4 10 
—— „ — 9 99.127 8 20... — 
Leode * eee „ 8 2..1035..1 6.315.535 
Sheffield............... „ 9 16.1 80. 9. 4 10.6 9 
Nottingham ......... „ 10 18.12 .. 3 6.5 8.738 
— a „ 1121.1 88.4 88 6 16.8 80 
Kentish-town ...... arr. 1247.3 2.5 533.7 4.9 38 
London (Mort. st., 1 13.3 2.6 16.8 4 1021 
„ (St. Pancras), 1255.3 10..6 0..7 . 10 0 
Wir bars onty.—Down Trarrs. 
a.m. 22 P=. P=. 
London (St. Pancras) ..dep. 10 0...12215..3 0.5 30 
* (M > — 118.3 6.5 18 
Kentish-town ..... iain — 12 10.3 4.5 84 
Kettering ......... 2 arr. 38 ET 1 
N — — * . 1 
—ů— „ 188.8 886.6 . 9 10 
1 —— „ 2 80.4 80 7 88.10 5 
— 28 38 109 0 115 
n — 7 5 
T 3 0.5 @.8 5.1088 
These Trains are formed of the Midland Com . 
New Bogie fitted with Continuous ea 
and all most 
For particulars of complete Train see the 
Th N — atop at Shipley, Apperley, and 
eUp „ Apperiey, a 
Newlay, when to take up Passengers for 
tas Dawa Hvaise rl shop atthe mace plcose to et 
down Stations. 
JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 
Derby, 1880. 


Midland Railway. 


MNIBUSES for the use of FAMILY 
PARTIES — 1 * Midland Railway.— 
o pee are inf the Midland Railway 
71 small one- horse omnibuses, capable 


5 ＋ Sao one and two outside, with 
6 ty of luggage, to meet the express 
and other principal trains at the St. Pancras Station, 


when y ordered. 
a .. — must be beforehand, either 


written to the Station Master at St. 
— u, or, starting point 88 
Master at the 1— . 
at e en route 1 than thirty miles Soma 
London, so that a telegram may be sent to St. Pancras 
to have the required vehicle in readiness 

The omnibuses will also be sent to the hotels or 

of parties 


The charge for the use of an omnibus will be One 
Shilling a mile (driver and a reasonable quantity of 


la included), with a minimum e of Three 
Shillings : RAR N NOBLE, General 
Derty, ‘July, 1880 


SCOTLAND. 


HE SUMMER SERVICE of Trains 

to Scotland, by the MIDLAND ROUTE, will 

be in from the 31s Sey oe OS See tember 
inclusive ( excepted). The HIGHLAND 
EXPRESS will leave St. —— for Edinburgh, 
Perth, Inverness, &c., at 8.0 


2 will leave erth at 7.35, and Edin. 
at 10.30 p.m., arriving at St. Pavcras at 8.30 


The Service of Ex Trains from London (St. 


Pancras) to from July lat will be as 
follows :— 

DOWN TRAINS.—WEEKDAYS. SUN, 

| DA C BE| XE 

a. m. A. m. p.m. b. m. Ip. m. 

DOS (Bt. Paces.) dep. § 5151035 8 0 9 9 15 

4932845607 7 45 

2 „ 150 8 88 — 7 74 

Greenock... . .........0+ 10 535942 81 8 18 

*———— „ 9 2011 40 8 3010 5510 55 

Aberdeen „ 10 382182 

INVERNESS ......... „ ow | 8 80 245, 6 6 25 

A—The Train leaving St. Pancras at 10.35 a.m. on 

Saturdays has no connection Inverness on 

ay 1 B— The Train leaving St. Pancras 


u — gd 
C—Puliman Sleeping Car from St. Pancras to 

Perth. D— Pullman 

Pancras to Edinburgh and Glasgow. E—Pullman 

21 — Cars from St. Pancras to Edinburgh and 


These Cars are well-ventilated, fitted with lavatory, 
— 12 C 


33 
prov or the 
For further particulars see tables. 


JOHN NOBLE, 
neral Manager, Midland Railway. 
Derby, Jaly, — 


old can now be received on 
guineas per annum for two, or 
one, to fill an une vacancy. 
erences 60 Suinistene endl pancnae of present pupils te 
m ts pu 
London and elsewhere. — Address Nr pils in 
Rugby Villa, Plaistow, Essex. 


Registration of Liberal Electors in the 
Metropolis. 
IBERALS who have been HOUSE. 


the Register of Voters, should in 
Secretaries 


at the undermentioned offices, where all 


free of c 


Lam alworth-road 
London (City) Watling-street, E. C. 
Maryiebone~ 13, Charlotte street, +" \ W. 
wark—42, a Pr . 
Tower Hamlete—Liberal Club, 8 
square, E. 


rte the undersigned at the i stration Ofloes of 
Or to the und at 2 81 12 
the Liberal Central Nos. 4] and 42, Parliamen 
street, 5. W. 
THOMAS NICOLLS ROBERTS, 
Registration Agent. 


Cheshunt College 


August, are 8 to 


— SE wrested, es 42 
com 

of the country, from 3 ——.—. —D. 25.— 

stead-road, London, — 


Nano 8 COURT, adjoining West 
litan District 


way.—Excellent RESIDENCES in this fashion. 
all modern 


fora fine 
Mr. Jee, Baron's 
WITZERLAND.—A married Gentle- 


large in Swiss travelling, 

SMALL PARTY of LADIES 0 

GENTLEMEN for a short, active, tour. 
exchanged. 


economical 
— A. B., Totteridge, 


LONDON. 


SMITH’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
97 and 99, Southam ‘Tow, Russell - 
square, W. O. 


Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 34. Beds from is. 6d. 
Tariff Card, with ~~ wt p of Renton ont Liat of 
Public . a 888 

SMITH, Proprietor. 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, 


OARD and RESIDENCE, TUDOR 
HOUSE, 50, WARBIO UARE. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY 


HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVERSTON. 


st to Shore at Morecambe Bay; Climate 
i tor salubrity. Beautiful ves and Ex. 
cursions, including Lakes. 


Turkish and other Baths with Sea and Fresh Water. 
Bowling, Lawn — + Croquet Grounds, Conserva- 


tory, 
Terms (inclusive of all c ) from 2 168. 


per week, or 9s. day. For er particulars 
apply to the 2 — 


NONOCONFORMIST ARCHITECTURE. 


MR. DIXON, 


Who has had 25 years’ experience in the above branch 
of his profession, supplies 


4 
Ot Churches, Chape , Sree of 


Sr opt, as 8 pe 
versham 


SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES, 


G. BARKER AND Co., 
BANKERS, 
3° & 4, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Betablished 1863.) 
CAA Bayxenrs—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
DEPOSITS 

of £10 and upwards received and receipts issued—_ 

man 


On Demand ee Cent. Annu". — 
Seven Notice 5 * 1 970 28 
14 Days’ Notice * — 21 
30 Days’ Notice .. 5 170 * 22 
$ Months’ Notice 6 * — 2 


An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed o 
maining on Deposit 12 complete months. 

Current accounts o on the usual terms, and 
every description of ng transacted. 


um re. 


London: Printed by W. Srziicur & Sons, at 97, 
98, and 99, we! t and Published by Jauss 
14, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Inv 

in the United K 
made payable at 
street, to Jaun 4 — 
2 1880. 


t. Martin’ 24 — or Fleet- 
& Co. — „ July 
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